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ADDRESS. 

Albemarle Street. 

It is a source of no inconsiderable gratification to find that the an- 
ticipations with which the Family Library was commenced have 
been exceeded by the success which it has attained, and the liberal 
patronage and invariable encomiums which have been bestowed on it. 

The best proof of its success is the fact that of many of the 
volumes more than 20,000 copies have been sold in this country 
alone. It has been warmly commended, not only in the journals 
of Great Britain, but even in those of France, Germany, Italy, and 
other parts of Europe. 

The general estimation in which the Work is held is proved by 
its having been reprinted in America, and translated into most of 
the Continental Languages. 

Uixm the copyright alone of the Works composing the Scries 
upwards of 10,000/. have been expended, and the list of Contribu- 
tors embraces the distinguished names of 



MR. BARROW, (of the Admiralty.) 

REV. J. J. BLUNT, 

REV. E. SMEDLEY, 

REV.G.R.6LEI0. 

SIR DAVID BREWSTER, 

IfR. COLERIDGE, 

MAJOR SIR F. B. HEAD. 



SIR WALTER SCOTT, 

MR. SOUTHEY, 

MR. LOCK HART, 

MR. MILMAN, 

WASHINGTON IRVING, 

ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, 

MR. TYTLER, 

REV. J. WILLIAMS, 
With the assistance and co-operation of persons of such eminent 
talent and high reputation, was commenced the design of supply, 
ing the deficiencies of English Literature, by a series of standard 
Works which, with excellence of execution, should combine the 
advantages of lowncss of price, convenience of size and form, and 
elegance of illustration. 

While the moderate cost has placed the Work within the reach 
of all classes of Readers, the interesting nature of the subjects, and 
the popular mode of treating them, render it well suited for the 
perusal of Young Persons, and calculated to stimulate in them a 
taste for Literature and Science. In the beauty of its Embellish- 
ments, the Family Library has surpassed all its Contemporaries; 
and no pains or cost have been spared to render each Volume as 
attractive externally, as it will prove entertaining and nseful on a 
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detailed peruiaL With these varioui Tecommendatioim, this Pub- 
lication will be found to deterve a conipicuoua place in every well- 
selected Library, and as it may be purchased cither iu its complete 
state, or in seperate rolumes, each work being complete in itself, it 
will ftimish a valuable series of Literary Presents, adaptcfl to the 
means and tastes of all classes of Purchasers. 

The Volumes of which the Family Library consists, may be 
classed under the following heads i^* 



BioattAPur: 

UVB Of HAPOLBOK. 
TMl OOOI* Aim CAMP OP auONAPAim. 

XXen 99 ALBSAHIMK THB SHVAT. 
UTMAP •■!*!■■ PAHmmi, WatPTOBS, 

Am Aaonriwr*. 

UPS OP OOLCMBVS. 
lUraS AHD ADTBNTOaaS OP TKM oomf 

PAMioirs OP eo&uinos. , 

UPB OP HBUMir. 

Ltms OP SBinsH ramoi ani. 

ItPB OP BBOca. 

xxwn% em Momta womthibi. 

UPB Of aia UAAC BBwroir. 



ttlBTOBT OP VRB JSWlk 

mPTOBT OP tBMA. 

■inOBT Of TBMIOB. 

ineraBT op tbb AiraLO-OAZOirs. 
■BPoaiUTHiM iir Birai,Aifo. 

•/ The prke sT SMh VoiBint k Five ShUUnga, Wand in Cloth. 



irOYAGEa AND TRAJ1SL8. 

tAHDBR'l DiaOOVBBIBt IK AFRICA. 

PAMILV TOOK IN HOLLAND. 

KABBATITB OP mB MUTINT OP THB 

BOUNTY. 

ttM. MOHTBS IB THB WBVT INDIBt. 



STATE TRIALS. 

TRIALS OP OSABLBI THB PIBST AWD THB 
BBOICIDBI. 



NATURAL HISTORY AND 
SOIENOB. 



A rOPVLAB MATVBAL MUTOBT OP IN- 
■BCTS. 

LBTraas on matobal masic. 

DBMOMOLOOT AND WITCBCBAPT. 



Kos. X. sad II. 

THB LIFE OF NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. With Fifteen 
Engravings on Steel and Wood, by FxKonr and Tboufsov ; 
the Woodcuts from Designs by Okobox CairiKSBAirK. lOs. 

Tht tasnlhct that riaso the flntimbU- 
catlon of thU voA* aaTBw-Airo-TWBimr 
TRou aAHo ooplaa have barn dltpoMd of It 
in thU country— to saj nothtoig of tart- 
ouadUtlaulnAnMiriea— wUlqiaakinofa 
in Its fkTowr than tha mott artftil and 
hi^ftown malae. It la an cpltooBe of 
alitbat haa Iwcn frovei to be trae con- 
ctmlng the can« af tha moat extnaft' 



dinary man of the laat thouaand jeara. 

The Br 

Tionaei 

«ithatandlngtbaamalln«aabr*pace i 
which it te oompnaacd, the narratlfa 
la elaar throoghaat* never miming into 



BngUah language poaaeaacs no per- 
Tiona epitome or hla hiatory : and not- 
dine the amallneaa of apace Into 



, la elaar tnroBgna t , never miming into irrsnoii praas. 
jQIB ll iMimmnnnnniiiii lOMiiii fcJ iia (|}) ■hJhiimkw 



obaOvrity. TheLlfiiflfNapdIaaa,doablj 
intaraating «hen relieved of the tedloua- 
naaa of narieaa detail, haa never been 
belter told. Ttvo volumes ae rich In 
inftrmatien will be devoured by youth, 
and are worthy to be consulted by the 
matu rea t readwr. 

The tvork la written with falmeaa 
and impartiality, flfae from all tlnae of 
party qiirit, and the author haa Been 
at the palna of Intanreaving with his 
narrative, all the new illnatrations and 
anecdotea AinUahed by Bonrrienne and 
the other ftst Mlawing membra of the 
Flanoh 
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S OF ALEXANDER TlIE GREAT. By the Rn. 

iLiiiMi, M.A. tipad Muletqf the Edinburgh AMdem)'. 
■ -Md Cuti. 




LIVES OP THE MOST EMINENT BRITISH PAINTERS, 
SCULPTORS & ARCIIirECTS Dy Allah Cuniiiia 
Sii Voli., with h ghly fltiiihed Portrnilj of Thinj-t. o of lh« 
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Nos. v., VI., and IX. 

THE HISTORY OF THE JEWS. Complete in 3 vols., with 
original Maps and Woodcuts. 



With the exception of Josephus, we 
hare no historian of the Jews who 
merits the name; and he lived at a 

Cerlod too remote and too limited in its 
nowledge to enable him to do Justice 
to his subject. 'Tls true» man; of the 
events of their career have been nar- 
rated by Rollin, and the authors of the 
Universal History, and incidentally no- 
ticed by biblical commentators, — but a 
narrative at once Christian and liberal 
in iu tone, spirited and elegant in its 
language, and depicting with something 
like kindred enthusiasm and eloquence, 



the manners, wars, religion, and policy 
of the most extraordinary of nations, 
was still wanting. 

The object of the present work is 
strictly historical, not theological, — jret 
it affurds elucidation of many obscure 
passages in the Old Testament ; avails 
Itself with great skill of the casual evi- 
dence of heathen writers ; and throws 
new light on the manners and customs 
of the « Unchanging East," by fre- 
quent veftrances to the pages of the 
ablest modem travellers. 



No. VII. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF INSECTS. With very nu- 

meroos Woodcuts. 



The study of Natural History is at 
all times pleasing and instructive ; the 
object on this occasion has been to ren- 
der it doubly captivating by the plain 
and simple style in which it is treated, 
and by tne numerous wood engravings 
dispersed through the volume. The 
notoriously extravagant price of books 



of Natural History has deterred many 
firom devotinc their attention to the 
suttJect, and It is no exaggeration to 
assert, that the information and embel- 
lishments contained in this five shilling 
volume could hardly be putcbased in 
any other form at a cost of less than 
several pounds. 
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See page 96. 
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No. VIII. 



TIIE COURT AND CAMP OF BUONAPARTE. With a whole- 
length Portrait of Prince Tallejiand, and other Portraits. 



This Tolume hu bt«n rarrfully pre- 
pared M a lullable and indikpetuable 
companion to the L ife of Napoleon. It 
contains the cream ' of many hundred 
Tolume*,' in the shape of Memoirs, 
Lives, NarratiTcs, Anecdotes, &c , con- 
nected with the career of Buonaparte, 
with which the preu of France has for 
fifleen jears been taeming . It preMnts 



rapid, but Tlgoroosly drawn sketchts of 
the Emperor's Brothers, Wives, Sisters, 
Ministers, Marshals, and (}enerals; 
and those who wish to glean a compe- 
tent knowledm of ' Sapeletm and hia 
Tinua ' will nnd no work In the Enf . 
lish language which convejs such infer- 
mation in a more conclte abapc ec a 
more Ureljr manner. 



No. XI. 

TIIE LIFE AND VOYAGES OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 

By Washinotox Irvino. Abridged by him from liis larger 
Work. With Portraits, Maps, &c. 



This little work has become an nnl- 
versallv adopted school-book in Ame- 
rica. It contains all that is most Im- 
portant In the original four voIubim 
8vo., In a form more condensed, and 
more within the reach of the general 



TMdert at the sanw time the ilcty te 
told with the Mmt spirit aad nasa 
as In the gnat work. As a book of 
cntflrtalnmmt It will brfir eomoari- 
son with aojr bia|n^flal ikotoh of 
the age. 



" This Is a book lubstantlall; valuable and highly entertaining in iu itlaltei 
yeang and old will read It with interest aaA with advantag •. In tho thrMgii 
Harm It will be man aoetptable to the pablle tfiM in ttia tmf^ 4tlaUt of fllw 
largtt oAMm.' wfMiviifca' MagaMtmt. 



No. XIV. 

LIVES OF EMINENT BRITISH PHYSICIANS. With •■■ 

Portraita and Woodevta. 



Tbo Llew of FhnlclaM ftimUh a 
theme by no moan* dotlclont In Inlami 
and valiia. (>nt of this eiam of patwM 
have proceeded some of tho groateat 
bencfisctars of tho hnmon raco; thohr 
hlttorv aboaads In Instancos of Indi- 
vMoais who, flrom obscure origin and 
small beginnings, have, by the vigour 
of thHr andemandingand their steady 
perteverance, raised inemselves among 
the great of the land. The memoirs 
of Cnllen, Hunter, and Baillie af- 
ford strlicing examples of talent and 
perseverance in the midst of diffi- 



eallioi, Manphtaif ev«r tmrj eb> 
Maclo. 

This volomo comraoneoa with tho 
LUb of Uaacre, who floarlshed la tho 
fbartfwnth century, and ends with Dr. 
tiooch, who died la isaa^ln all seven- 
teai momeirs. Of public and Import- 
ant topies, dls cos st«d in tho reorso ef 
these, the most prominent are— TA« 
DiKOVtty qftht Circulatiott tfftht Blood, 
In Harvev. The timeating Siekntn in 
the time qf Edward HI. A Sketch qflhe 
Great Plague qf London, in 1<M4.A. Jen- 
ner'a invaluable Dteeover!f(\f Vaccination. 
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Ko. XV. 

THE HISTORY OF BRITISH INDLV. By the Rev. G. R. Gi.kio, 
F R.S. VoL I. "With a Map and six Engraving's. 

A Hiitoiy of India in a portable foiin, ' 
and in an easy and familiar style haT> j 
ing been considered a desideratum, the ■ 
present work was undertaken. It com- I 
mences with the early annals, and first 
cirfllMtion of the Hindoos, traces the 
progress and decline of the Mahometan 
power, and hrin(ts 4he history of the 
success of the British arms down to the 
time of the fiermanent establishment of 
the India Company, and the foundation , 
of that stupendous Empire. It is among ; 



the anitfls of the East that the real Jto- 
mance nf Hiitory must be sought. In 
the Tariety of marTellous incidents, the 
unexpected turn of ercnts, the sudden 
alteration of the fortunes of the heroes 
who figure on the scene, we might 
fancy we were reading an oriental 
fable — a tale from the Arabian Nights 
rather than the actual facts of sober 
history. Volumes II. and III. will 
bring the tuurratiTe down to the cIoM 
of the Burmese War. 



No. XVI. 

LETTERS ON DEMON'OLOGY AND WITCHCRAFT. 
By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 



No subject could have been better 
adapted to the taste and reading of the 
lamented Author of Waverley, than 
' the history of that dark chapter of 
human nature' to which this volume 
is devoted. Sir Walter Scott has given 
sufficient evidence in his inimitable 
novels and romancet of hit intimate 



acquaintance with the superstitions of 
our own and remoter times; in this 
volume he has laid open the stores of 
his memory and reading, has con. 
deni>ed and elucidated the subject ; 
in many cases explaining, by natural 
causes, occurrences suppmied to be »- 
pematural. 



No. XVII. 



LIFE OF BRUCE, THE AFRICAN TRAVELLER. By Major 
Sir Francis B. Head, Author of " Rough Notes," &c. 



Brace's Travels, ns originally pub- 
lished, occupy five quarto volnmes, and 
are so mixed up with Abyssinian his- 
tory, and R)>cculations on Egyptian my- 
thology, that the thread of the narra- 
tive is broken, and loses much of its 
general intereiit. The author has con- 
trived to compreKs into this little vo- 
lume the best parts of Bruce's Life and 
voluminous and expensive Travels, 
without omitting one incident of im- 
portance and interest. He has vindi- 
cated the character of Brace Arom the 
aspersions brought against him, by con- 



fronting the statements of his accusers 
with the testimony of later travellers. 
1 he traveller's own narrative had been 
allowed universally toposM:s8 the inter- 
est of a romanre,from the graphic style 
in which he has de^^Ijbed his adven- 
tures and sufierings, and the strange 
pcoi>le and countries which he vii>hcd : 
hut it was reserved for the manly and 
straightforward defence of Major Head 
to secure for Bruce the credit of a 
trustworthy authority, in addition to 
the rci'Uiation of an entertaining nar- 
rator. 
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No. XVIII. 

VOYAGES AND DISCOVERIES OF TUE COMPANIONS OF 
COLUMBUS. By Washixoton laviMO. With Illustrations. 



The extraovdlnary actions and ad- 
▼•ntuKt of thcM men may bo aaid to 
units the marvellous of old romance, 
with the sober charm of truth, t-hi- 
valry had left the land, and launched 
upon the deep in the ships of these early 
Spanish discoTcrers. (.'ontemnt of dan- 
ger, and fortitude under sullering, a 
passion for Taln-glorioui exploit, and a 
bigoted seal for the propagation of their 
tuA, are the characterisUcs of the he- 
roes of theke marine enterprises. The 
extravagant career of the daring Ojeda, 
partlcularlv his adventures along the 
coast of Terra Firma, and the wild 
shores of Cuba— the sad storj of the un- 



fortunate Nlcuessa— the singular cruise 
of that brave but credulous old cava- 
lier, Juan Ponce de Leon, who fell upon 
the coast of Florida, in his search aher 
an imaginary fountain of youth — and 
above all, tbe chequered fortunes of 
Vaico Nunex de Balboa, whose dlKo- 
very of the Pacific Ocean forms one of 
the most beautiful and striking inci- 
dents in the history of the New World, 
— are so many examples of knight er- 
rantry upon the high seas. The charm 
of Mr. Irving's style has never been dis- 
phtfcd more strikingly than hi this little 
manual of true romance. 



No. XXI. 

A NEW HISTORY OF TIIE ANGLO-SAXONS. By Sir Fran- 
CIS Paloravk. Witli very many illustrative Woodcuts. 



This work (as the author mentions in 
his prefoce) was intended as an imita- 
tion of the Taltt qfrny GrandfuUher ; 
but '* let me hope," he says, *' that oc- 
casionally, whilst the younger branches 
find amusement in the tales and ad- 
ventures hero brought together, some 



of the older folks may not be unwil- 
ling to take this little summary in hand, 
as a temporary substitute for the un- 
manageable folios produced by the 
unwearied industry of Saville, and 
Twysden, and Warton, and Wil- 
kins." 



" It is written with much Uvelinest of style, and in a pcqraUur manner, (hou|^ 
abooadlng with knowledge of the subject, ai mi^t be expected from the author." 
BUnburgh Revitm. 



Nos, XXII., XXXIV., and XXXVII. 

TIIE LIVES OF SCOTTISH WORTHIES. 

By Patrick Fraser Tytler, Esq. 

* Truth Is strange, stranger than fiction.'! —Wallace, Bruce, and the like,— will 
— The Romantic Annals of Scotland, ■ go far to convert this expreui<m into 
and the characters of her ancient heroes an established axiom. 



'* This is a very deli^tfiil volume, likely to be popular on die other side of the 
Tweed for its nationality, and on this side for its amusement.**— JYerv Stonthlg, 
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THE EVENTFUL HISTORY OF THE MUTINY AND PI- 
BATICAL SEIZURE OF THE BOUNTY. I 
■ow, Eiq,, SccBlnry lo the Aamirslly. Willi Ei 
Oilglnul Ski-lEhei. 
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No. XXVI. 

THE REFORMATION IX ENGLAND. 
By the Rev. J. J. Bll'nt. 



This U a compact but lively and most 
entertaining sketch of the English Ke- 
formation, and the personal history of 
the great founders of our National 
Church. i 

The Reformation is one of the most ' 
remarkable events in our history, ' 
whether considered in relation to poll- | 
tics or religion ; for its influence was I 
most powerful upon both. The reading , ; 
proliwiion and taste of the author have ' 
led him to regard it in the latter rather . 



than in the former light ; and therefbre, 
brief as the sketch is, it will not be 
found of the nature of an abridgment 
of larger histories, but a continuoas 
though succinct account of its rise, 
progreu, and consummation, chiefly 
considered as a great i evolution of the 
Chunk nf EnffUiud, ^ 

*«* This book has been included in 
the list of works recommended by the 
Kociety for promoting Cbriatian Know* 
ledge. 



Nos. XXVIII., XXIX., and XXX. 

JOURNAL OF AN EXPEDITION TO EXPLORE THE 
COURSE AND TERxMINATION OF THE NIGER. By 
Richard and John Lander. With Portraits of the Authorg, 
and other illustrative Engravings, and a Map of the Route, 
showing the cotirse of the Niger to the Sea. 



With encouragement of a very mea- 
sured description fiom the Colonial Of- 
fice, these two young men set out on an 
enterprise which in all previous instan- 
ces had led to nothing but death ; and 
all wtio knew the nature of the climate, 
and the variety of the hardships they 
must encounter, predicted that the only 
news their countrymen would ever re- 
ceive concerning them, would be some 
obscure rumour of their destruction. 
The narrative shows how often such 
predictions were on the point of being 
verified. There is scarcely a mi.very to 
be endured by human nature that these 

Joung men have not encountered ; they 
lave been fiequently on the brink of 
death by illness — they have been impri- 
soned in filthy and sufTocating huts — 
they have been sold as slaves — they have 
been plundered, and obliged to swim 



that they were not swimming into great- 
er danger— and, to crown the whole, 
they have been brutally treated and 
nearly sacrificed tu the cupidity and 
revenge of savages by one of^ their own 
countrymen, in spite of all these ob- 
stacles, by means of a spirit of patience 
and of perseverance, a mixture of en- 
thusiasm and resienation, of courage 
and the power of long-suffering, th^ 
finally triumphed over every spMies m 
resistance, and, what is more, com- 
plcte'y gained the objectof their mission. 
The result of Captain Clapperton's 
discoveries was a very shrewd guess 
that the Niger flowed to the westward, 
and disembogued in the Bight of Be- 
nin. With the view of ascertaining this 
fact, the l.anders were set down at the 
same point of ihe coast of (juinea that 
the former expedition had commenced 



for their lives, not sure, in the end, i fVom. 

* These voltuncs record perhaps the most important ge<^raphlcal discovery 
of the present age. In consequence of the attraction possessed by them, and the 
very accessible form under which, in preference to the costly and ponderous quarto, 
their enterprising publisher hat presented them, there will peshaps be Tery few 
of our readers to whom the incidents of this remarkable voyage will not be 
funiliar. The narrative never ceaues to be very Intcntting.'— J^tfinAnrgA Revitiv, 
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No. XXXI. 
THE TRIALS OF CHARLES THE FIRST AND OF SOME 
OF THE REGICIDES. With Bio^nrapliios of Bradshaw, 
Ireton, Harriz^ox. &c., and lUustrativo Notes, Legal and Hin- 
torical. Portrait, Views, &c. 

A clear and detailed account of tlie ratire of the dittlnffuUhlnx erents of 
most remarkable and intportani. of that iuten»ting iwriod ur our hi«- 
EnglUh ' Cauttt CiUbra, with a nar- tory. 



No. XXXV. 
THE LIFE OF PETER THE GREAT. By John Barrow. Esq. 
F.R.S., Author of the ' Eventful History- of the Mutiny of the 
Bounty.' With Portrait. 

The Author of this Blograi^loal Me- the fint glance of a tmall rork-hont, at 

the distance of Ave hundred miles ftom 
the ncerest sea, he became an expert 
ship-builder, created a powerful fleet, 
partly constructed with his own hands, 
mode himself an active and expert sai« 
lor, a skilful pilot, a great capuin: In 
short, he changed the manners, the ha- 
bits, the laws of the people, and the 
very face of the country. 

A modem French writer has {riven a 
catalogue of no less than ninety- live au- 
thor* who ha ve treated of Peter theOreat, 
andconclndesitwlththree&c.'s. About 



moir has brought together and arranged 
Uie scattered fragments of HiktMies, 
Lives, Anecdotes, and Notices, in ma- 
nuscript or in print, of one of the most 
extraordinary characters that ever ap- 
peared on the great theatre of the world. 
In any age or country ; — a being fiill of 
contradictions, yet consistent in all that 
he did ; a promoter of literature, arts, 
and sciences, yet without education 
himself ; the civUlzer of his people, * he 
gave a polish,' says Voltaire, ' to his 
nation, and was liimself a savage;* ha 

taught his people the art of wan of one-fourth of that number may have 
whfeh he was himself Ignorant ; from ' been consulted on the present occasion. 

* This is an excellent compendium of the life of ttiat moat extraordinary cha- 
racter—the fbunder not of a dynasty, but of an empire. It Is well drawn up } 
every source of information has been consulted; the style is easy and unpre- 
tending ; In short, the author is master of his ivA^ed.*— Spectator, 

No. XXXVI. 
SIX MONTHS IN THE WEST INDIES. By IIenrt Nklsoh 

COLERIDOE, M.A. 

The present moment, when the Wttt lation of the little volnme in Its present 
Indies and JUrnwy are topics of such mo- cheap fwm cannot fidl of adding to its 
mcntous interest, is considered a tit op- | reputation. It is-calculated to amuse in 
portunity for the republication of this | no ordinary degree, for the descriptions of 



little work, which has already received 
firom public approbation the stamp of ac- 
knowledged merit. An extended drcu- 



scenery are vivid, the pictures (^society 
extremely graphic, and the adventures 
and anecdotes interesting and varied. 



*' This lively and Judicious sketch of the state of our (Vest India colonies, Is here 
reprinted for the third time. The work deserves its popularity, and ite lasne In 
this cheap and agreeable form will, we have no doubt, be rewarderl by extensiw 
circulation. Mr. Coteridge's view of the q:aestion of davsry Is extremely credita- 
ble to hl4 discernment.''— ^f/M, 
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JAMES THE FIRST. 

1424—1437. 

The return of James the first to his dominions 
bad been signalized, as we have seen *, by a me- 
morable example of retributive justice, from the 
sternness of which the mind revolts with horror. 
We must be careful indeed to regard his conduct 
to the house of Albany, not through the more 
humane feelings of our own age, but in relation 
to the dark feudal times in which he lived. To 
forgive, or rather not to revenge an injury was 
a principle which in such days was invariably 
regarded as a symptom of pusillanimity. James 
had a long account to settle with the house of 
his uncle. The blood of his brother, the broken 
heart of his father, the usurpation of his here- 
ditary throne for eighteen years, and the scenes 
of rapine and cruelty which had been permitted to 
take place during his captivity in England, all 
called upon him to whet the sword of justice 
with no ordinary edge ; to make an impression 
upon a people accustomed to laxity and disorder^ 
wnich should powerfully affect their minds, and 
convince them that the reign of misrule was at 
an end. In assuming the government, his ob- 
ject was to be feared and respected ; but making 

• Vol. ii. pp. 314, 315. 
VOL. III. B 



2 JAMES THE FIRST. 

every allowance for such considerations, and 
taking fully into view the circumstances under which 
he returned to his kingdom, it is impossible to 
deny that m the catastrpphe of the family of Al- 
bany, the King appears to have attended to the 
gratification of personal revenge, as inuch as to 
the satisfaction of offended justice. 

The effects however of his conduct upon a feu- 
dal age were such as might easily have been anti- 
cipated, and within a wonderfully short interval 
matters appeared to be rapidly approaching thai 
£tate when as James himself had predicted ^* tli^ 
key should keep the castle, and the braken budli 
the cow." The first cares of the monarch were 
wisely directed to the internal administration of 
the country. From without he had at present 
jiothing to dread. England was at peace, the 
marriage with Jane Beaufort had secured the inte- 
rest of the governors of that kingdom* during th^ 
minority of Henry the Sixth. France was the 
ancient ally of Scotland, and the commercial inte- 
rests of the Netherlands were too essentially pro- 
moted by their Scottish trade not to be anxious 
Jo preserve the most friendly relations. James^ 
therefore was permitted to direct his undivided atr 
tention to his affairs at home, and his great priur 
ciple seems to have been to rule the country througji 
)iis Parliament ; to assemble that great national 
council as frequently as possible, to enact or ta 
revive wholesome and salutary laws, suited to th^ 
emergency in which he found his kingdom, and 
|;o insist on their rigid observance. In the saiQ^ 
Parliament which beheld the downfal of the house 
of Albany, we have seen that the administration' 
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tif justice and tiie defence of the kingdom formed 
two principal subjects of consideration; and hi* 
attention to the commercial interests of the %Mt 
-was equally active, though not equally enlightened. 
.The acts of the legislature upon this subject ave 
pervaded by that jealousy of exportation, and tlie 
oiarrow policy in restricting the settlement of SeoV 
iish merchants in foreign jfttrts which mark an 
unenlightened age. During the detention of the 
monarch in England, the Flemings as allies of 
Ibat kingdom, had committed repeated aggressions 
ion the Scottish merchant vessels, and the king on 
his return had removed the staple of the Scotttak 
commerce to Middleburg in Zealand. Soon afti^ 
Jiowever, an embassy from the States of Flandets 
arrived at the Scottish Court, with the object q£ 
procuring the restoration of the trade, and James 
not only received the Envoys with distinction, but 
consented to their request on the condition of more 
ample privileges being conferred on liis subjecin 
who traded to these parts*. . :, 

About this time the Queen was delivered of a 
daughter, and with an affectionate recurrence: lo 
jthe virtues of the sainted consort of Malcolm €af^ 
more, the Princess was christened Margaret. Tb& 
^Tent was xeeeived with almost as muck tatisfaor 
lion in France as in Scotland, and Charles the 
Seventh, anxious to procure the assistanee .of ijbftt 
jcountry in his protracted struggle with the . amis 
i>f England, immediately opened a ncigociatkni 
£Hr the marriage of the Dauphin withlttbe.iiaiaQjt 
daughter of James. Stewart of. Derneley, Constable 
of the Scottish ArmyJn France, and the Arch- 

. • Forduny vol. iL, 1\484. 
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ft 

bishop of Rheims visited the Scottish Court ; the 
king returned his answers to their proposals by. 
Leighton, Bishop of Aberdeen, and Ogilvy, Jus* 
liciar of Scotland, and it was determined that after 
five years the^parties'should be solemnly betrothed, 
^Tid the Princess conveyed to the Court of France*. 
Tt was another part of the prudent policy of James 
to cultivate the friendship of the church, to secure 
-the co-operation of the numerous and influential 
body of the Catholic Clergy in the execution of 
iiis schemes for the reduction of the country, under 
a system of order and good government ; and with 
this view we find him about the same time dis- 
patching an embassy to the Court of Rome, and 
directing a Commission to the Bishop of St. An- 
drews, by which that Prelate was empowered to 
resume all alienations of ecclesiastical lands which 
had been granted under the administration of the 
two Albanies. The deed also conferred upon him 
"the dreaded power of placing the party under the 
anathema of the Church. 

The collection of the sum due for the King's 
Tansom was a matter of grave consideration ; and 
in the first Parliament after his return, a tax of 
twelve pennies in the pound was directed to be 
levied upon the whole lands of the kingdom t ;, 
4)ut as the zeal of the people cooled, complaints 
^ere made of the impoverishment and distress 
which were occasioned by so general a burden ;. 
and James, admonished by the defalcation in the 
second collection, with equal prudence and gene-, 
rosity, directed that no further efforts should be 

* Fordun, vol. ii., p. 484. 
t Acts of the Parliament of Scotland, vol. ii. p. 4. 
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made to levy the imposition*. In his third Parlia^ 
ment, which assembled at Perth on the 12th of 
March, 1425, the administration of justice, through- 
out every portion of the kingdom, was provided for 
by the institution of a new ambulatory court, deno- 
minated the *• Session.' It consisted of the Chan-- 
cellor and certain persons of the three estates, Uy- 
be selected by the King, who were to hold their 
sittings, three times in the year, at whatever place 
the royal will should appoint, for the determination 
of all causes and quarrels which might be brought 
before them t* Another material object was the 
amendment of the laws, and their promulgation 
throughout the most distant parts of the country. 
For this purpose a committee of six of the most 
able and learned counsellors, to be chosen from 
each of the three estates was directed to examine 
the books of the law, Regiam Majestatem and^ 
Quoniam Attachiamenta, to explain their obscuri- 
ties, reconcile their contradictions, and, in the- 
ancient and simple language of the times, ' ta 
mend such as need mending.' Copies of the 
statutes of the realm were directed to be distri- 
buted to all sheriffs throughout the country ; and 
these judges were, in their turn, enjoined to publish 
them in the principal places of their sheriffdom, 
and to furnish copies to all prelates, barons, and 
other persons of authority, who applied for them. 
Although enjoying a profound peace both at 
home and abroad, James did not neglect that warlike 
policy which is its best preservation ; armed musters, 
or • weapon schawings,' were appointed to be held 

♦ Fordun, vol. ii. p. 482. 
f Acts of ParUament, vol. ii.^ p. 11. 
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in every county, under the superintendence of the 
ileriff, four times in the year, at which all, capable 
ef bearing arms, were compelled to attend for the 
purpose of having their weapons inspected, and 
devoting a portion of their time to the cultivation 
ef warlike exercises. The baron, the yeoman, the 
wealthy burgher, the hind, the vassals of the church, 
were all equally called out on such occasions. Every 
yeoman, between sixteen and sixty years of age, 
was obliged to furnish himself with a bow and a 
filheaf of arrows ; gentlemen, possessing ten pound? 
ralue in land, were to arm themselves with sword, 
spear, and dagger, a steel cap and iron greaves, or 
leg-harness ; and those of less substance, in propor- 
tion to their estate ; whilst it was made incumbent 
<m all merchants trading beyond seas, to bring 
home along with their other cargoes, a good store 
of harness and quilted armour, besides spears, bows, 
and bowstrings. During his residence in England, 
and his campaigns, in France under Henry th^ 
Fifth, the Scottish monarch had personally wit- 
nessed the fatal superiority of the English archers. 
He had himself arrived at great perfection in this 
martial exercise, and he was anxious to promote it 
amongst his subjects. 

. The King next directed his attention to a still 
more arduous inquiry, — the state of the Highlands 
and Isles ; but he soon found, that without his 
personal presence in these remote districts, little 
success could be anticipated. He determined, 
therefore, to remedy this defect, and set out on a 
progress to Inverness, with a res(^ution not to 
return till he had effectually reduced the northern 
portion of his dominions under the ^oiitrol of legi- 
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llmate authority. The condition of the Highlander 
at this period, so far as we can discern it by the 
feeble light of contemporary history, was in a high 
degree rude and uncivilized. There was to be 
found in them a singular admixture of the Scoto- 
Norman, Celtic, and Scandinavian races. The 
tenure of lands by charter and sebin, the rights 
of the overlord, the duties of the vassal, the 
bonds of manrent, the baronial jurisdiction, the 
troops of armed retainers, the pomp of feudal 
life, and the ferocity of feudal manners, were alt 
there to be met with in as full force as in the 
more southern parts of the kingdom. *■ Powerful 
chiefs of Norman name and Norman blood had 
penetrated into their remotest fastnesses, and 
ruled over multitudes of vassals and serfs, whose 
strange and uncouth appellatives proclaim their 
difference of race in the most convincing manner*." 
But the gloomy castles and inaccessible fortresses 
of these northern regions were also inhabited by 
many fierce chiefs of the pure Celtic race. They 
»poke a different language, lived under a totally 
different system of manners from the Normani 
barons^ and regarded all intrusion into a coun- 
try which had been originally their own, with 
mingled feelings of disdain and abhorrence. Over 
iheir separate septs or clans, these haughty poten-^ 
tates exercised an equally despotic authority as the 
baron over his military followers ; and whilst both 
disdained to acknowledge an allegiance to the 
monarch, of whose existence they were scarcely 
aware, and derided the authority of laws which 
^y hardly understood, the perpetual disputes 
*. History of Scot^d, Vol iil., p. 251. 
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which arose between them, and the jealousy and 
ferocity of their followers, led inevitably to such 
scenes of spoliation, imprisonment, and murder, 
as threatened to cut off the country beyond the 
range of the Grampians from all communication 
with the more pacific parts of the realm. It was, 
if possible, to put a period to this state of things, 
that James now determined to visit liis northern 
dominions. 

Surrounded by his barons, who were accom- 
panied by troops of armed retainers, and attended 
oy a military force which rendered resistance 
hopeless, he took his progress to Inverness, from 
which he issued to these northern chiefs his writs 
commanding their attendance at a Parliament to 
be held in that burgh. It is singular that they did 
not dare to disobey his summons, and the fact seems 
to point to some proceedings upon the part of the 
King of which all record has been lost, but bitterly 
did they repent their weakness or their credulity. 
Scarcely had they entered the hall of Parliament, 
when they were seized, manacled hand and feet, 
and cast into separate prisons, whilst the Monarch 
is described by Fordun as turning triumphantly to 
his courtiers and reciting some monkish rhymes, 
applauding the skill by which they had been 
circumvented, and warning them of the folly of 
entertaining any hope of mercy. Amongst these 
victims the most noted were Alexander of the 
Isles, Angus Dhu or black Angus of Strathnarvem, 
with his four sons, Kenneth More or big Kenneth, 
his son-in-law Angus of Moray, Alexander Ma- 
crory of Garmoran, John Macarthur, William 
Lesley, and James Campbell. Macrory, Macar- 
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thur, and Campbell, men notorious for the law- 
lessness of their lives and the murders which they 
had committed, were instantly tried, convicted, and 
executed. Of the rest, some were imprisoned, 
others were suffered on a trial of amendment to 
return to their homes, whilst Alexander of the Isles, 
after a temporary restraint, was restored to his 
liberty and permitted aeain to place himself at the 
head of those vassals whose allegiance, as well as 
his own, he solemnly engaged should never again 
be brought into question. 

But the promises of this fierce chief, who had 
long been accustomed to a life of independence 
and piratic warfare, were broken so soon as he saw 
the gathering of his clansmen and the white sails 
of his galleys. At the head of an army of ten 
thousand men, embracing the whole strength of 
Ross and the Isles, he broke down from his northern 
retreats, and sweeping every thing before him, let 
loose the hottest of his wrath against the lands 
belonging to the crown, whilst he concluded his 
expedition by rasing to the ground the royal burgh 
of Inverness *. 

The Highlander, however, had yet to learn the 
uncommon energy of the King, and the royal 
wrath overtook him with a strength and a rapidity 
for which he was not prepared. Scarcely had he time 
to divide his spoil, when he found himself furiously 
attacked in Lochaber by a force hastily levied and 
led by James in person, which scattered his undis- 
ciplined troops, more solicitous to escape with the 
plunder which they had secured, than to risk its loss 
by making head against the enemy. Deserted by 

* Eordim a Hearne, vol. iv. p. 1485. f Ibid. p. 1286. 
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tlie clan Chattan and Cameron, who deemed it pru^ 
dfmt to make their peace before the King's wrath 
waM kindled to the uttermost^ and convinced of hi9 
inability to maintain the struggle, the Island Prince, 
who»« pride was yet unconquered, dispatched am- 
bassadors to sue for peace, but they were dismissed 
from court with the utmost contempt, and the 
bflughty monarch, deriding this feeble effort of a 
fugitive and outlaw to assume the state of an inde* 
pndent prince, commanded his sheriffs and officers 
to bring the rebel dead or alive into his presence. 
Hunted like a noxious animal from place to place, 
aware of the stern character of the King, and dis- 
trusting the fidelity of the few followers who were 
l«ft, the unhappy man was driven at last to sue for lif(i 
in a humiliating form. On a great solemnity when 
the King, surrounded by his prelates and nobles, 
stood in front of the high altar at Holyrood, a 
wretched-looking mendicant, squalid from suffering 
and misery, clothed only in his shirt and drawers, 
and holding a naked sword in his hand, threw him- 
self on his knees before the monarch, and holding 
his weapon by the point, presented it to JamecT 
and implored his clemency. It was the Highland 
Prince who had secretly travelled to the capital,' 
and adopted this mode of conciliating the royal 
indignation*. James granted him his life, but 
instantly shut him up in Tantallan Castle under 
the charge of the Earl of Angus, and at the samef 
time imprisoned the Countess of Ross, his mother, 
a proud matron who was believed to have en« 
couraged her son in his rebellious courses. Both> 
however, were released not long after, and the 
* Fordun a Ileartlei rtth it*, p, UB^ 
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example of mingled severity and mercy had a happy 
effect in securing for a while the peace of these 
lemote districts. 

The state of insubordination indeed to which 
they had arrived during the long usurpation of 
Albany can scarcely be conceived, and some anee^^ 
dotes have been preserved by our ancient histo* 
rians which paint it more forcibly than the most 
laboured description. The highland districts, to 
use the language of the Chronicle of Moray, were 
little else at this moment than a den of robbers *, 
where might made right; and it happened that 
under this state of misrule a poor Highland widow 
had been plundered by one of the Ketheran 
chiefs, who had stripped her of her substance, and 
left her utterly destitute. Yet the spoiler walked 
abroad, and none dared to seize him. In the 
agony of her heart, however, she confronted the^ 
robber chief, upbraided him with his cowardice, 
and declared she would never wear shoes again 
till she had herself carried her complaint before 
the King. *• It shall be a broken vow,' said the 
monster, * you shall be shod before you stir fromi 
this spot;' and instantly seizing the defenceless 
creature, he had two horse-shoes nailed to hef 
ttaked feet, and thus bleeding and in agony she 
Was thrust upon the highw^ay. But superior to 
the sense of pain, and wrought up by her wrongs 
to a pitch of supernatural endurance, she main- 
tained her purpose, and falling into the hands of 
some humane persons, who removed the iron shoes, 
ghe travelled to Court, told her story to the King, 
and held up her feet, still torn and bleeding by the 
* MS. Chron. of Moray, Cast. Moray, p. 220. 
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inhuman treatment which she had received. The 
character of James has been already described'; 
In a tumult of commiseration for the victim who 
stood before him, and of uncontrollable wrath 
against her oppressor, he directed his instant 
orders to the Sneriff of the county where the out* 
rage had been committed, commanding him, on 
the peril of his head, to have the robber-chief 
apprehended, and sent to Perth, where the Court 
was then held. The energy of the King commu- 
nicated itself to his officers, and in a short tim6 
the miscreant was hurried into his presence, and 
instantly ordered to execution. A shirt, on which 
was pamted a rude representation of his crime, 
was thrown over him; and after having been 
dragged at a horse's heels, he was hanged, a 
memorable example of the speedy vengeance of 
the laws *• 

It is in circumstances like these that we applaud 
the stem severity of a character peculiarly fitted 
to rule over the cruel and iron*hearted hordes 
which then peopled his northern dominions, but 
there were other occasions when the heart revolted 
at the royal severity. A nobleman, nearly related 
to the King, having quarrelled with another baron, 
80 far forgot himselfas to strike -his antagonist in 
presence of the Monarch : the crime, by the law, 
was capital ; but the King unsheathed the short 
cutlass which hung at his side, and with a look 
which forbade all further question, ordered the 
delinquent to stretch upon the table the hand which 
had offended. A thrill of horror ran through the 
Court, as he next turned to the baron who had 
♦ Fordun, vol. ii., p. 610. 
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received the blow, and giving him the cutlass, 
commanded him to chop off the worthless member, 
which had dared to lift itself against the law. In 
vain his councillors and prelates implored forgive* 
ness for the culprit; James was inexorable, and 
the sentence would have been carried into execu- 
tion, had not the Queen, in an agony of distress, 
thrown herself at the feet of her husband, who» 
moved by her tears, consented to change the sen* 
tence into banishment ♦. 

It is remarkable, however, what dissimilar qua- 
lities were found united in this Prince. Prudence, 
political sagacity, generosity to his friends, cour- 
tesy, and even gentleness to those who submitted 
themselves to his authority, were conspicuous fea- 
tures in his character, and if distinguished for the 
inexorable severity with which he pursued the 
proudest offender, he was no less remarkable for 
his anxiety to consult the interests of the lowest 
classes of his subjects, and to give redress to the 
poorest sufferer* His first endeavours had been 
directed to the redress of abuses in the adminis- 
tration of justice, but nothing escaped his attention. 
By the frequency with which he assembled his 
Parliaments, the barons and prelates were accus- 
tomed to the operation of an established and re- 
Silar government ; they were compelled to respect 
e character of the sovereign, of whose wisdom 
and vigour they were constant witnesses, and no 
longer able to remain for an indefinite period at 
their castles, where they had been accustomed to 
live in an independence which owned no superior, 
* Fordun a Heame> vol. iv., pp. 1334, 1335. 
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» 

ihey dared no longer to disobey the laws, for th« 
execution of which they were sure, within a short 
period, to be made personally responsible. 

These observations are, however, principally 
applicable to the highest ranks of the feudal nobi- 
-lity, for the lesser barons appear soon to have 
complained against the grievance of a too frequent 
Attendance upon Parliament, and this remonstrance 
led to a change which is well worthy of notice. 
It was declared in a General Council held at Perth> 
"On the Ist of March, 1427, that the smaller barons 
Jtnd free-tenants who had hitherto been summoned 
io Parliament, should be excused their attend- 
ance, provided from their number there were 
-chosen for each sheriffdom two or more in pro* 
portion to its extent, who should be returned to 
Parliament as the representatives of the sheriffdom 
from which they came. The Commissaries or re- 
presentatives were next directed to elect from 
their body an expert or able person, to be called 
the Common Speaker of the Parliament, whose 
duty it should be to bring forward all cases of 
importance involving the rights and privileges of 
Ihe Commons; and it was declared that they 
ehould enjoy a delegated power from their con* 
etituents to discuss and determine all such causes 
involving the rights of the lesser barons, which it 
might be expedient to bring before the Great 
Council or Parliament. The expenses of these 
uommissaries were directed to be paid by the 
electors who owed suit and presence in the Par- 
liament, but were thus excused their attendance^ 
whilst it was added, that this should in no 
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way inteifere with the bishops, abbots, earls^ 
fudd other lords, who were to be summoned 
as usual by the JKang's special precept*. This 
remarkable law contains the first introduction 
of the principles of a representative government 
in Scotland, and altliough expressed in brief and 
simple terms, we can discern in them the rude 
draught of a Lower House, under the form of a 
Committee or Assembly of the Commissaries of the 
Shires, who deliberated by themselves on the various 
•ubjects which they thought proper to be brought 
by their Speaker before the higher court of Par* 
liament It is thus evident Uiat an institutiont 
which was afterwards to be claimed as the most 
valuable privilege of every free subject, the right 
of having a voice, by means of his representative, 
in the great council of the nation, arose, by a sin- 
gular contradiction out of an attempt to avoid it ; 
file lesser barons considered the necessity of at-« 
tending Parliament an expensive grievance, and 
the King permitted them to be absent on condition 
of their electing a substitute and defraying hi& 
expenses. 

There were few subjects, in any way con- 
nected with the prosperity of the kingdom, which 
escaped the attention of this monarch ; the agri- 
culture, the manufactures, the foreign commerce, 
the fisheries, the state of the labouring classes, 
the provision regarding the increase of pauperism, 
the prices of manufactured commodities, and of 
labour, all were included in his inquiries, and 
became the subject of parliamentary enactment^ 
if not always of parliamentary wisdom. It waa 
L * Acts of Parliament of Scotland^ vol. ii^ p. 16; c. 2» 
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made incumbent upon the farmers and husband- 
men, and the greater barons, that they should 
mmually sow a stated proportion of grain, pease 
and beans, under a fixed penalty; a provision 
was introduced for the repair of the castles, for- 
taliccs, and manor places, which had been allowed 
to fall into decay in the remoter mountainous dis- 
tricts of the kingdom ; the transportation of bul- 
lion out of the realm was strictly prohibited ; four 
times in the year regular days were appointed in 
each barony for hunting the wolves, and a reward 
Hxed for every wolf s-whelp which should be 
brought in, whilst the tenantry were enjoined, under 
ft liCAvy fKjnalty, to assist their masters in the ex- 
tirtiaiion of such noxious animals. 

In these homely but not unenlightened cares for 
the firosperityof Ins kingdom, James was interrupted 
by a second embassy from France, to arrange more 
definitely the preliminaries for the marriage of the 
Princess Margaret with the Dauphin. At this mo- 
ment the Scottish King was little able to advance a 
dowry suitable to the rank of the royal bride ; for 
his revenues were still impoverished by the dilapi- 
dations of Albany and the payment of the heavy 
debt incurred during his detention in England. 
But the circumstances of France rendered men 
more acceptable than money; James agreed to 
send to that country a force of six thousand sol- 
diers in transports to be furnished by Charles the 
Seventh. In return, the Scottish Princess was to 
be provided in an income as ample as any hitherto 
settled upon the Queens of France, and the county 
of Xaintonge and lordship of Rochfort were made 
over in property to her royal father. It is by no 
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means improbable, that a jealousy on the part of 
England of this intimate connexion with their 
enemy led to a proposal of Cardinal Beaufort, at 
tliis time the leading person in the English govern- 
ment, for a personal interview with James, but it 
was declined. The Monarch deemed it beneath 
his dignity to confer in person with a subject^ 
although he declared his anxiety that the amicable 
relations of the two kingdoms should be inviolably^ 
preserved. 

His attention to the interests of the poorer classes 
has been already noticed ; and in a Parliament 
held at Perth in April, 1429, a new proof of this 
was given^ which, as leading to one of the most 
important rights of the subject, deserves attein- 
tion. It had not escaped the notice of the king, 
that a fertile source of distress to the poorer 
tenantry and the labourers of the soil arose from 
the right possessed by their landlords of ex- 
pelling them from their farms, whenever they 
chose to grant a lease of the estate to a new pro- 
prietor. This hardship James was anxious to 
remove ; but he was compelled also to respect the 
customary law of the land, and by it such was then 
the miserable condition of a great proportion of 
the lower classes in Scotland, that their over>lord 
had a right to remove and dispose of them as if 
they were little better than the cattle upon his 
property. It was beyond the power of the prince 
at once to raise them from this degraded state, 
but he remonstrated with his prelates and barons 
upon the evil consequences of its continuance, and 
he at least paved the way for its removal by 
making it a request to them, (which, coming from 

' VOL. Ill, c 
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such a quarter, no one, probably, would be disposed 
to refuse,) that where their lands had been leased 
out to a new tenant, they would not suddenly 
remove the poorer labourers, but would permit 
&em to continue in possession for. a year after the 
transaction. There can be little doubt that this 
benevolent enactment is to be considered as the 
first step towards that invaluable privilege which 
was, twenty years after, under the reign of James'a 
successor, conferred on the body of the Scottish 
tenantry and labourers, which secured to them an 
undisturbed possession of their lands till the ex* 
piration of their lease^ and which is familiarly 
known by the name of the real right of tack. 

Yet whilst the King showed himself thus so- 
licitous for the real interests of the great body of 
his people, he kept a strict eye upon the growth 
of idleness, or unnecessary luxuries and refine- 
ments. Their occupation as artizans or trades- 
men, their mode of travelling from place to place, 
their amusements, and even their dress — all were 
superintended and provided for with a minute 
vigilance, and some of the sumptuary laws passed 
at this time convey a curious picture of the 
costume of the times. For example, we find it 
provided, that no person under the rank of a 
knight is to wear clothes of silk, adorned with 
fiirs, or embroidered with gold or pearls. An ex- 
ception was made in favour of aldermen, baillies, 
and councillors in the magistracy, who were per* 
mitted to wear furred gowns, whilst others were 
enjoined to equip themselves ia such plain and 
honest apparel as became their station. It was 
the natural effect of the increase of wealth amongst 
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the commerdal clasies^ tbst the wirefl of the opiw 
lent harghere imitated, and probably exaggerated 
the dress of their superiors. Against this the 
law directed its anathema. ^Long trains, rich 
hoods and rufis, purfled sleeves, and costly curchet 
of lawn, were henceforth banished from the ward* 
robe of a commoner's wife, and permitted only m 
part of the brayerj of a genclewoman*.' 

In the same Parliament something like aa at-^ 
tempt is discernible for the establishment of a 
navy ;*— one of the sources of national strength 
wherein the country was greatly deficient, and the 
want of which had been lately severely felt during^ 
the rebellion of the Lord -of the Isles. All barcma 
possessing lands within six miles of the sea were 
commanded to contribute towards the building of 
galleys for the public service at the rate of one oar 
for every four marks of laad — a {nroportion whose 
^cact value it is now impossible to discover. 

It is probable this enactment had some reference 

to the condition of the Highlands and Isles, where 

symptoms of disturbance i^am began to exhibit 

themselves, and whose fierce chieftains, in defiance 

of the recent examples^ renewed their attempts to 

set the laws at defiance. Alan Stewart, Earl of 

Caithness, and Alexander Earl of Mar had been 

stationed: by James in Lochaber for the purpose of 

keeping this im portant district in subjection. Caith- 

Bess was a brave, Mar a distmguished, soldier, 

and they commanded a force which was judged 

miffieient to keep its ground against any enemy 

likely to attack them. But Donakl Balloch, m 

fierce Ketheran leader, nearly rdated to the Lord 

* Acts of lih»FarliamaUof Seoilandy voLiL, pp. I?, !&• 
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of the Itlet, assembled a fomiidable fleet and abrm j, 
fan his galleys into the narrow sea which divides 
Ifonren from Lismore, disembarked his troc^pa^ 
and breaking down suddenly upon Lochaber, at- 
tacked the royal forces at Inveriochy. Such was 
the irresistible fury of the assault, that the di»* 
ciplined squares of the Lowland warriors were 
broken by the wild hordes which threw themseires 
upon them. Caithness, with sixteen of his per- 
sonal retinue and many other knights, were lefi 
dead on the field. Mar was more fortunate, yet 
it was with difficulty that he effected his retreat 
with tlie remains of the army, which narrowly es- 
caped being entirely cut to pieces. Lochaber now 
lay at the mercy of the victor, and had Donald 
Balloch made an immediate advance, the conse- 
quences might have been serious ; but this wild 
chief j/artook of the character of the northern 
pirates, who were commonly afraid of trusting 
themselves too far from their ships. He contented 
himself accordinglv with the plunder of Lochaber, 
and reimbarking in his galleys retired at first to 
the Isles, and soon afterwards to Ireland*. 

Borne time previous to this the Queen was deli- 
vered of twin sons, a joyful event which, in the 
prospect it gave of a successor to the throne, alle- 
viated James's disappointment at the continued dis- 
turbances which arose in the north. The defeat of 
his army, however, and a desperate feud or private 
war which had broke out in Caithness between 
Angus Dow Mackay and Angus Murray called 
for his immediate presence, and, with his wonted 
activity, he determmed to lead an army against his 

* Fordun a Heame, vol. iv.; p. 1289. 
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Tebels in person. Before he could reach the re- 
moter Highlands the rival armies of the two 
Catheran chiefs had met in Strathnaver, a remote 
valley in Caithness which is watered by the rivqr 
Naver,' and the conflict was maintained with so 
fierce and exterminating a spirit, that out of twelve 
hundred' only nine men returned from the field. 
Amid such a butchery it cannot be ascertained, and 
the information is scarce worth seeking, to whom 
the victory belonged ; but to the peaceable inhabf- 
tants of the country the consequences of the conflict 
were peculiarly grievous, by throwing it into H 
state of insecurity and terror. Every man who 
had lost a friend or a relative in the battle con- 
sidered it a sacred duty to allow himself no rest till 
he had inflicted a bloody retaliation on those by 
whom he had fallen ; and this feudal privilege, or 
rather duty^ drew after it a series of spoliations, 
slaughters, and atrocities which interrupted for the 
time all regular industry and improvement 

Determined that these things should have an end, 
James, notwithstanding the sulvanced season of the 
year, summoned his nobles with their feudal ser- 
vices to meet him at Perth : whence, having first 
held a Parliament, and raised supplies to defray the 
expenses of the expedition, he proceeded at the 
head of a force sufficient to overawe all opposition 
to Dunstaffinch Castle. From this it was his 
determination to pass into the Western Isles and 
inflict an exemplary punishment upon the piratic 
chiefs who had been lately concerned in the rebel* 
lion oi Donald Balloch, but any further progress 
was found unnecessary. The royal standard had 
scarcely waved from the towers of Dunstaffinch, 
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wh^fn the manmeh ibmid hmnelf surroimdeil by 
«row4« fff tupplMuit chieftains, who brotight their 
liven und ihetr thtps to hie astistance ; and, im- 
pUmng pardon for a co-operation with a tyrant 
whose power it would hare heen death to xeatet, 
tenewe^i their liomage with every expression of 
imifiwl loyalty. James, however, as the price of 
Ms mercy, Insisted that they should deliver over to 
JUm tfie principal offenders in the late disgraceftd 
fcenes ofoutraire and rebellion ; and although many 
Irf these were their friends and vassals, disobedience 
io the d(!mand was impossible. Three hundred 
rohberSi men hardened in crime and trained from 
their early years to blood and rapine, were brought 
hotmd hand and foot and delivered to the monarch. 
The spectacle of this ferocious troop, marching 
Along, ami guarded by the officers of the King, 
hsd a salutary effect in impressing upon the 
people of this district an idea of the certainty 
lind levtrity of tlte law, which was not lessened 
tvben, with that inexorable lustice which distin- 
Ifulnhed, and almost blemished, his character, James 
Ofdiifed them all to immediate execution*. 

t laving by such methods, perhaps, the only 
oourse which could have succeeded in this iron 
ago, re-established the order and security of his 
northern dominions, the King found time to de- 
yote himself to more pacific cares. His twin sona 
were bautiaed with great splendour and solemnity, 
the Earl of Douglas standing srodfather. Of these 
boys the eldest was named Alexander, and died 
very young ; but the second took the name of his 

^.Ijleti oC PwiismeBt, vol. ii.> p. SO ; Buohanan, b. x.^ 
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&ther, and succeeded him in the throne. Both 
the infants were created knights at the font ; and 
in honour of the occasion the Monarch bestowed 
the same dignity upon fifty other youths selected 
from the noblest families in the country. Feast- 
ing, games, tournaments, and every species of 
feudal revelry accompanied the ceremony ; and the 
people, who had perhaps been somewhat alarmed 
at the excessive sternness with which the laws liad 
been executed against the guilty, were pleased to 
discover that to the peaceable and orderly-disposed 
classes of his subjects no prince could be more 
courteous, accessible, and even affectionate. 

In the midst of these rejoicings a terrible guest 
revisited Scotland. So far back as 1348 the pes- 
tilence had carried off almost a third of the whole 
population. It had returned in 1861, — again in 
1378 had committed very fatal ravages ; and now, 
after an interval of more than half a century, it 
once more broke out, to the dismay of the people, 
who had scarcely begun to enjoy the sweets of 
security under a regular government, when they 
were attacked by this new calamity. Nearly about 
the same time there occurred a total eclipse of the 
sun, which for a short time involved the whole 
country in daikness as deep as midnight; and 
whilst the pestilence stalked abroad, and the 
blessed and healthy light of heaven was with- 
held, mens' minds became agitated with super- 
stitious terror of the pestilence ; the ravages were 
very great*. There can be little doubt that the 
poverty of the lower classes, the cessation of 
the labours of agriculture by the prevalence of 
* Ferdun a Hearne. toI. iv.>p* 1307. 
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ffi^iA^, miefy f}w^ }M«nt<k^ iA die imfagtarkn» peft> 

4^RWk^H ^>^^ fS^t^ ^md eoM99Uidr into a rtate 
6/ iV?rtfi/<^v »jJffl^i^»vjtte4^ to the greater ciegEeer if 

&iiftf^.fm th^ Ai^ tA f*ligk)fi# ^erMcatuKi were 
«j|(irnY khWIf^ m ih« h**n of ibe eoontry. Tbe 
^'jKf^f m ;t}/Af!r4^ /c^itknr #Hb tlie &te of Beabf , 
m6 fm/fayny<^ mtr^ tA WkkM^ who, tvreD^- 
^^U yf^fttn htiltfin i)mf wm (^oi^denmed bj Lao- 
f ^^^ <y^ iMi(Uft(Mif Afirf fewtew^Jy refitting to retract 
m tfpifiUrtin^ Hiittt^ff^ Hi ih« fttake in 1403. The 
Lhiift'h w^^ fioi ihtiti, fftohuUff aware of the ex- 
ikhi ih wUbh h)n (htitin^ b«d spread amongst 
Ifit*. phhfit! ; hiii H i§ O^ftain ibat they had been 
HdhfiiHi hf n itty tamn^ikrHhk neat of disciples 
mui ffi^i Ifi nt^tfti^ freely nnd boldly attacked the 
bifiiUw^niti\ ^mitn of ibe Homlsh faith, and appeal- 
Iffg Ui iUh wthi^tt word of Ood as tbe single test of 
itihhi ttjM^Ai l(a splendid and imposing ceremo- 
hMi tin muuM on the fallible traditions of man. 
It wn<4 tmiutal tbai ibese supporters of the truth, 
^lilUl: lliey foticealed tbelr opinions from the 
Ittitbtf NluMtItt Im anxious to open a oommunication 
^ 111 iltt*lr bi^eibreh on tbn Continent who had 
m bjiit^d Hit^ dodirlues of Wickliff, and for this 
[tUt-lii^sn Pm\ Crawar, a Bohemian physician, 
liHiVrd tit St^oiland) soon a(\er Jameses return 
IVom his s^fotul expedition to the north. His 
t>siekiBlble ol\|eel seemetl to be the nractice of his 
l^tMMrilng hts eminence in whicli he brought 
iriflttrilttli s^ke in Uie highest terms, but it 
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was soon discovered that, in the exercise of a pro*> 
fession which admitted him into the confidence 
and privacy of domestic life, he seized every op- 
portunity of disseminating principles subversive 
of the ancient doctrines of the Church, and of 
exposing the ignorance, cunning, and rapacity of 
the priesthood. 

It was not to be expected that such conduct 
should long escape the jealous vigilance of the 
clergy, and that same Laurence of Lindores, who 
had signalized himself by his zeal against Resby, 
determined that his successor should also feel the 
strength of his inquisitorial powers. Crawar was 
accordingly summoned before him, and although 
he defended his tenets with remarkable courage 
and acuteness, his piety and learning were little 
convincing to the tribunal before which he pleaded. 
It appeared indeed at his examination, that, under 
the garb of a physician, he was a zealous minister 
of the word of God, and had been deputed by the 
citizens of Prague, a city which had adopted the 
tenets of Wickliff, to keep alive in Scotland the 
flame of reformation originally kindled by Resby. 
An ancient historian of these times has left us a 
summary of the articles of his creed. He taught 
that the Bible ought to be freely communicated 
to the people ; that the civil magistrate had a right 
to arraign and punish delinquent ecclesiastics ; 
that the efficacy .of pilgrimages, the existence of 
purgatory, the doctrine of transubstantiation, the 
system of penance and absolution, and the power 
of the keys claimed by the Aoman pontiff, were 
all inventions and delusions of men. In the 
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wdmimi^Uttion of the Lord's Sapper, he and hk 
diictpiesy reoounciog m too complicated and 
Mtificial the tpleodid ceremonial of the Bonutk 
ehttrcb, adhered aa much a« poMible to the primi* 
live simplicity of apostolic times. They com* 
meaeed toe service by repeating the Lord's Prayer; 
the chapters of the New Testament were then read 
which contained the history of the institntion of 
Ibe Supper* and Uiey then proceeded to distribute 
the el^ents, using common bread and a common 
chaliee*. 

It is vefY evident that, in such tenets and prae* 
lieeg, we mscover not merely the twilight, but a 
near approximation to the full bbuse of the Refor- 
mation ; and when they once detected the powerful^ 
eonsifttent, and systematic attack which had thus 
been made against the whole fabric of their 
Church, we are not to wonder that the Romanists 
became seriously alarmed. Unfortunately, James 
the First had imbibed under Henry the Fourth and 
Fifth an early diipoiition towards religious per- 
secution. These monarchs were ever ready to 
purohaM the friendship of the influential body of 
the Clergy, at the price of reliffious persecution, 
and the Noottish monarch, in the posecution of 
his schemes for humbling the power of the greater 
barons, was ready to pay in the same coin for the 
lame commodity : Crawar, therefore, had nothing 
|o hope for from the clemency of the sovereign, 
ind refusing to retract his belief in the great 
hs which he had so ably defended, he was con 
nod, and led to the stake. The sight of the 
« Fortluni vol. U.| p, 495. 
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flames did not «hake his reaolution eyen for a 
iXK)ment, and he suffered not only with constancy^ 
but with triumph. 

On his return to his dominions after his long 
detention in England, James, as it might have 
been anticipated, found the royal lands and reve- 
nues in a dilapidated condition, and his power 
as an independent monarch proportionably weak- 
ened. It arose from the same causes, that, during 
this interval, the strength, pride, and independence 
of the greater barons had increased to an alarming 
^legree. The Duke of Albany, anxious to secure 
their support, had not dared to restrain their 
excesses ; and there can be little doubt that many 
grants out of the royal customs, many portions 
iulently cut off from Uie^ estates belonging to the 
crown, were presented by this crafty and sagacious 
usurper to those barons whose good offices ne was 
anxious to secure, or whose enmity he was de- 
sirous to neutralize. That all this had taken place 
•could not long be concealed from the King, but 
Jim his first assuming the government he was 
neither fully informed of the extent of the abuse» 
nor prepared to administer a remedy. When» 
however, he became more firmly seated on the 
throne, when he felt his own strength, and liad 
exhibited to kis nobles and his people that remark- 
able mixture of wisdom, vigour and severity, which 
formed his character, the purposes of the prince 
and the feelings of the people experienced a chanoe. 
It became evident to the monarch, that, unless ne 
4nicoeeded in curtailing the overgrown power of 
Jus nobles, and recovering for the crown the wealth 
jund the influence which it had lost, he must be 
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i^onteuted to be little more than a nominal soTe- 
r<^Sgn i and, on the other hand, it was not long 
before tlte aristocracy were convinced that the 
time lifld arrived when they most consent qmetlj 
to part with no small portion o^that license to do 
wrong which tliey had arrogated to themselTes 
under the unprincipled administration of Albany. 
8ome sacrifice they were probably ready to make 
tliher than come into collision fnth a monarch of 
wlioee indomitable energy of character they had 
witnessed some appalling specimens; but James 
bad determined to abridge tiieir authority still 
more effectually than they imagined, and he began 
with tlie mo»t powerful baron in the country— 4he 
Earl of March. 

The extent, and, still more, the situation of his 
states, rendered this feudal potentate a person oi 
bigii consequence, and entrusted him with a power 
which was too great for a subject He possessed 
the strong castle of Dunbar, and his lands, 
which stretched out into a little principality along 
the borders, gave him a command of the prin- 
cipal passes by which an enemy could enter. It 
was thus a common saying that March held at 
bis girdle the keys of the kingdom; and the 
frequent attempts on the part of England, during 
the whole course of our history, to seduce the 
Earls of March from their allegiance, sufficiently 
proved that the kings of that country were weU 
mware of the importance of the accession. Nor 
James to go far back for a proof that this 

^bitant power was a thorn in the side of the 
try. The Earl who then wielded it was in- 
more pacific and unoffending than his fore- 
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fathers ; but his father, a man of powerful talents 
and restless ambition, had been the cause of great 
misery to Scotland. We have seen that when the 
Duke of Rothsay, James's elder brother, broke his 
plighted faith to Elizabeth of Dunbar, March's 
daughter, this haughty baron fled in disgust to 
England ; and, renouncing his allegiance, invaded 
his native country in company with Hotspur*. 
The calamitous defeat at Homildon had been 
chiefly ascribed to his military skill, and for eight 
years he had remained in England an able rene- 
gade, attached to the interests of Henry the 
Fourth. These were circumstances which it was 
natural should impart to James an early antipathy 
against this baron ; and his return to Scotland, on 
the accession of Albany, where he continued to 
enjoy the favour and protection of the usurper, 
was not calculated to diminish the impression. 
The elder March, whose career we have just de- 
scribed, continued to reside in Scotland from 1408 
to 1420, the period of his death, in the full pos- 
session of his hereditary power and estates, and 
his son succeeded quietly to the immense property 
of his father. 

Certainly, in strict justice, nothing could be more 
irregular than all this. The elder March had been 
guilty not of an act but of a life of treason ; and 
there can be no doubt that, under Robert the 
Third, his whole estates were forfeited to the 
Crown. Albany's government, on the other hand» 
was one long act of usurpation, that of his son 
Murdoch stood exactly in the same predicament ; 
and although by their authority the father and the 
• Vol ii., Lives of Scottirfi Worthies, p. 240. 
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mm bad been permitted for sixteeii years to po»» 
iesB their estates, yet it will not adntit of a doubt 
Aat, according to the strict principles of the feudal 
law, this oonld not remove the sentence of for- 
ftilore ; James rightly reasoned that nothing short 
of an act of pardon and indemnity by his &ther 
or himself could hare restored the Earl to the le* 

g'^ttmate possession of the lands which he had 
rfeited. Till then, itt the eye of the law, his 
Mood was tainted, hu title extinct, bis possessions' 
the sole property of the Crown, and he himself a 
nameless and landless traitor : bat although suck 
were the strict principles by which we must cmi- 
•ider the situation of this powerful baron, the King 
appears, for ten yens after his return to his do-> 
minions, to have permitted him to enjoy his here* 
dhary estate and title. It may be observed, bow- 
ers, that the Earl of March was one of those 
barons who were arrested by James mimediately 

Evious to the execution of Duke Murdoch and 
sons ; and it is quite possible that some trans- 
action may have then taken place, of wfakh no 
record now remains, but which, if known, woidd 
have placed the conduct of the king in a lesff 
bsrsh light than we view it through the meagre 
feeords which have been left. Yet, it must be 
allowed that all that we know of the character of 
this monarch renders it probable that he dissembled 
his designs against March till he found himself 
strong enough to carrv them into execution, per* 
mitting him to enjoy his title and his lands, but 
abstaining from every act vrhkh might be pleaded 
on as having removed the forfeiture. 

The period^ however, had now amved when 
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&e long-protracted sentence was to be enforced 
i^ainst him. In the Parliament whiek a9« 
semhled at Perth, in January, 1434, the questioa 
regarding the property of the late Earl of Marcliy 
and its rerersimi to the crown, was discussed with 
great solemnity. The advocates of the kingi 
and the counsel for the person then in possession) 
were first heard, after which the judges declared 
it to be thehr unanimous opinion, that, in cos- 
sequence of the treason of Lord George of DunbaTi 
formerly Earl of March, the lands held by that 
baron, and the feudal dignities attached to thenii 
had reverted to the King, to whom as the fouiH 
tain of all honour and property, they now b»» 
lopged. The strict justice of this sentence could 
not be questioned, and it met with no oppo<» 
sition either from the Earl or his adherents ; b«il 
it becomes not a sovereign to inflict, on all occa^ 
sions, the extremest sentence of the law, and nei* 
ther the nobility nor the people could see without 
emotion a baron of ancient and noble lineage re- 
duced at once to the condition of a nameless out* 
cast, and estates, which for many centuries had 
been possessed without challenge, torn from 
his hands to enrich the coffers of the Crown. 
The King himself appears to have been solieitoua 
to soften the blow to March : he created him Eari 
of Buchon, and out of the revenues of this n o rt h erly 
principality bestowed on him an annual pension 
of four hundred marks ; but he disdained to accept 
a title which he considered as a badge of his degra^- 
dation, and, forsaking his country with mingled feeU 
ings of grief and indignation, retired to England** 
* Ads of the Pariiament of ScotlaBd| vol b., p. 23L 
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required the whole lords temporal and spiritual, as 
well as the commissaries of the burghs, to give 
their bonds of adherence and fealty to the Queen 
before returning to their homes *. It may, per- 
haps, be inferred from this that James had already 
causes for distrust and suspicion, but this is con- 
jectural. 

The truce with England still continued, and the 
government of Henry the Sixth, alarmed by the 
successes of the Maid of Orleans, who had wrested 
from the English a great portion of their French 
conquests, became anxious for the conclusion of a 
lasting peace between the two countries. To pur- 
chase this, the English Regency declared them- 
selves ready to deliver Berwick and Roxburgh into 
the hands of the Scots, and the King having as- 
sembled a Parliament, the proposal appeared to 
the temporal barons and the majority of the pre- 
lates far too advantageous to be^ declined. There 
appears, however, to have been a strong party, 
headed by the Abbots of Scone and Inchcolm, 
which, from their attachment to the interests of 
France, contended that it was impossible to go 
into these proposals without breaking the late 
treaties of alliance and marriage between that coun- 
try and Scotland ; and such was the force of the 
arguments they employed, that the Parliament 
at first delayed their answer, and finally rejected 
the overtures of peace f. This appears to have 
led to a renewal of hostilities upon the borders^ 
and a wanton infraction of the truce by Sir Robert 
Ogle, one of those stirring feudal knights who 

* Acts of Parliament, vol. ii., p. 292. 
t Fordun a Hearne, vol. iv., pp. 1309, 1310 
TOL. III. D 
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lAngtiished under any long continuance of peaces 
Breaking- acrosa the mafdies at the head of a 
Bfrong body of men at ann% and without any 
object but plunder and defiance, he was met by the 
Xarl of Angus, Hepburn of Hailes^ and Ramsay 
#f Dalhousie, near Piperden, and completely de* 
feated, himself taken prisoner, and almost the 
whole of his party cut to pieces. 

It was now time to send the Princess Margaret, 
who had reached her tenth year,, to her consort the 
Dauphin. A small squadron of three ships and 
six barges was fitted out, and placed under the 
eommand of the Earl of Orkney, High Admiral of 
Scotland. A guard of a hundred and forty youthful 
squires, selected from the noblest families in the 
land, and a thousand men at arms, attended the 
bride; and the Bishop of Brechin, Ogilvy the 
High Treasurer, Sir John Maxwell, Sir John 
Wischart, and many other barons and knights» 
accompanied her to France. Anxious by every 
method to prevent an alliance in which they saw 
an increase of the hostility of Scotland, and a 
dangerous accession of strength to France, the 
English Regents fitted out a large fleet, which was 
anchored off Brest, with the object of intercepting 
and seizing the Princess on her passage to her 
husband. It was impossible that the Scottish 
monarch should be unmoved at an insult like this, 
committed in a time of truce, and which reminded 
him of the parallel treachery of which he had 
himself been the victim. The scheme, however, 
fortunately failed, the little fleet of the Princess^ 
having escaped the vigilance of the English, en- 
tered the port of Rochelle, where she was received 
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by the Archbishop of RhetmSt and » brilliant 
train of Froich nobility^ and the marriage was 
afterwards celebrated with great magnificence ait 
Toura« The character of the French Prince, to 
whom she wa» wiited, and who became afterward! 
known as Lewis the Eleventh, is familiar to moat 
readers, and her lot as his. wife was singularly 
wretched* 

The late infraction of the trace, and this un^ 
worthy attempt to intercept the Princess, e£fectiially 
roused the King, and he determined to renew the 
war. It is not improbable that there were other 
motives : James may have deemed a renewal of 
hostilities the best method of giving employment 
to many discontented spirits, who in peace were 
likely to be more mischievously engaged. But 
the army which he assembled, although numerous^ 
was weakened by disafifection ; and after having 
for fifteen days laid siege to Roxburgh, the cam« 
paign concluded in an abrupt and mysterious 
manner. The Queen suddenly arrived in the 
camp, and although the place was not expected to 
bold out many days longer, the "l^ng^, with a haste 
which inferred some secret cause afi danger and 
alarm, disbanded his army and poscipitately to- 
turned to his capital*. This was in August 
Two months after a Parliament aesaBabled at 
^Edinburgh, in which nothing tranapurvd or was 
enacted which throws ligiit upon these suspicions. 
The probability is that discontentment, perhaps 
conspiracy, continued to exist; but we have no 
clue to unravel it, and events for a short space 
fieemed to reassume their ordinary tenor. 

* Fordun a Goodali vol. ii.j p. 502. 
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We are now arrived at that gloomy j)eriod when 
;a reign » hitherto more than commonly prosperous, 
and in which the Monarch carried tnrough his 
schemes with an energy and ability which seemed 
to promise a long career, was destined to close 
with an appalling suddenness. It is to be regretted 
ihat, at this interesting moment, the accounts of 
'Our contemporary historians, and the evidence of 
«our national records, are both extremely indistinct 
-and unsatisfactory, so that the causes of the con- 
spiracy against James the First are involved in 
much obscurity. In the feelings indeed of a great 
proportion of persons in the country, any daring 
individuals desirous of effecting a revolution, might 
liave discovered ample ground for hope and encou- 
oragement. The rigour with which the King carried 
on the administration, whilst it gave a happy in- 
terval of comfort and security to the people, was 
displeasing to a large portion of the nobility ; 
and the contrast between the feudal license and 
fwrivileged disorder of the government of Albany, 
with the rigid justice and severity of James, was 
deplored by many fierce spirits to whom rapine had 
become a trade and a delight. To these, any 
prospect of a change could not fail to be accept- 
;Able ; and it must be remembered, that, according 
rto the miserable principles of the feudal system 
vthen in full force in Scotland, the disaffection of 
4tny baron was sure to draw along with it the enmity 
of the whole body of his followers. 

But in accounting for the designs against this 
Monarch, it is also to be remembered, that there 
must have been many, and these of the highest 
rank, who were animated by a still deeper enmity. 
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The impression made upon the numerous con*^ 
nexions of the unfortunate Albany and Lennox^ 
by the unmeasured severity of their punishment^ 
was not to be easily eradicated. Revenge was a 
feudal duty, and such were the dark principles of 
this iron time, that the longer it was delayed the 
more fully and the more unsparingly was the debt 
of blood exacted. These circumstances, how- 
ever, are to be considered not as the causes, but 
the encouragements, of a conspiracy, the actual 
history of which is involved in obscurity. The 
great actors in the plot were Sir Eobert Graham^. 
Walter, Earl of Athole, a son of Robert the Se- 
cond, and his grandson. Sir Robert Stewart*.. 
Chamberlain to the King. In Graham, the mo- 
tives which led to his mortal enmity against the 
King have been clearly ascertained. At the time 
of the execution of Albany this baron had been 
imprisoned, in common with other adherents of 
that powerful family, but, in addition to this cause 
of quarrel, the conduct of James in seizing, or 
resuming the Earldom of Strathern, had created 
a determined purpose of revenge. David, Earl of 
Strathern, was the eldest son of Robert the Second^ 
by his second marriage with Euphemia Ro8S». 
This David left an only child, a daughter, who 
niarried Patrick Graham, son of Sir Patrick Gra- 
bam of Kincardine, and, in right of his wife,, 
by the acknowledged law of Scotland, which al« 
lowed the transmission of feudal dignities through 
females. Earl of Strathern. To her eldest son* 
by the same law, the estates and the dignity of 
this earldom unquestionably belonged; but the 
King contended that it was a male fief, and that^ 



nptm tlie death of Darid, Earl of Stradieni, it 
Oilgfft to hare l ev eit cd to the cfowD. He accord- 
ingfy dispotseftsed Matise Graham, and seized the 
etfUiien of Strathern ; but, to Tccoocile his nobiKty 
in some deface to the severity of such a pr o c e ed- 
ing^ he conferred the li^e-rent of the earidom upon 
Athole, and erected the new earldom of Menteith 
fn fsvotif of Crraham. 

At the time that he was thus depmed of his 
paternal inheritance, Malise was in England, de- 
tained as one of the hostages for the payment of 
the money due hy James ; hut Robert Graham, 
}|}s uncle, indignantly remonstrated against the 
wrong dime to his nephew; and finding his repre- 
sentations ineffectual, determined on revenge. The 
character of this baron was of that dark and power- 
M kind which made him a dangerous enemy. He 
was crii^l, crafty, and eloquent ; he could conceal 
his private ambition under the specious veil of zeal 
for ih« frtihlic good ; he pursued his purposes with 
a (jfiimue superior to the sense of danger, and 
followird the instinct of his revenge with a delight 
UtiiiUmkfA either by mercy or remorse. Of all 
timna qualities he gave ample proof in the events 
which followed. 

It may be doubted whether he at first ven- 
tured to explain to the nobles, whom he had at- 
tached to his party, any more serious design 
than that of abridging the power of the King 
under which they had lately suffered so severely, 
and reamninff into their own hands not only the 
lafj^ygfilriiich they had been deprived, but the 
jatives which had been, by the late 
legislature, so materially curtailed. 
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Animated by this desire it was determined thai 
they should draw up a list of their grievances, for 
the purpose of presenting it to the monarch. The 
first was an easy task to discontented men; but 
all shrunk from laying it before the ParUanient^ 
till Graham, having first made them promise thai 
they would support him against the royal displea- 
sure, undertook the dangerous commission. Hit 
daring character, however, hurried him into au 
excess for which his associates were not pre« 
pared. He described, in glowing colours, the 
tyranny of the government ; adverted to the ruin 
which had fallen on the noblest houses ; to the 
destruction which might be meditated against them 
at that moment by a Prince who wrested the ancient 
laws and customs of the kingdom to suit the pur* 
poses of his own ambition ; and, appealing to the 
barons who surrounded him, implored them to save 
themselves and the country, were it even at the ex* 
pense of subjecting to restraint the person of the 
sovereign. This audacious speech was pronounced 
in the royal presence ; and the barons, habituated lo 
respect, or rather to fear their prince, gazed silently 
on each other. It was a moment of fearful sua* 
pense ; and all hung upon the resolution of the 
Monarch. But this was a quality in which James 
was never deficient. A glance of his eye con- 
vinced him that his enemies were hesitating; he 
started from his throne, and in a stem voice com- 
manding them to arrest the traitor who had dared to 
insult him to his face, was promptly obeyed. The 
<re8ult, for the time, appeared to strengthen the 
party of the King ; and Graham, uttering impre* 
cations against the weakness of his associates, was 
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luirri(*il to prison ; ttoon after banuhed from court, 
§nd lii» c»Uti*» confiscated to the crown. 

It \% evident, I tliink, that this first plot wbich 
concluded in the iNiniKhnient of Graham, and the 
tero|iorarv triumph of the King, must be distin- 
gulslied from the second conspiracy whose termi- 
nation was so fatally difierent The first was an 
asiociation of the barons entered into for the pur- 
pose of imposing some restraint upon that un- 
scrupulous severity with which they were treated. 
That a large proportion of his nobility were 
difftflV5ctcd to the government of James can- 
DPt be doubted, and the sudden arrival of the 
Queen in the camp before Roxburgh, the imme- 
diate disbanding of the army, and the return of 
the monarch to his dominions, demonstrate very 
clearly that he had received information of the 
Msociation against him, and that he suspected his 
enemies were amongst the leaders of his army. But 
whilst such was the case, it is equally clear that the 
conspiracy was against the authority, not against 
the life of the monarch, and that the farthest point 
to which Graham had brought his associates was 
to make a bold and simultaneous efibrt to abridge 
Uie power of which they had lately experienced 
such mortifying effects. In this first association 
also it is manifest that Athole and Stewart took not 
ft more prominent part than others of the nobility. 
Wo may bo assured that a Sovereign possessed of 
the vigour and acuteness of James, having re- 
ccuvod HO appalling a warning, would not rest till 
ho had thoroughly investigated the whole matter^ 
and the single banishment of the principal traitor 
ipears to prove that although aware of the disaf- 
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fection which had united his nohility against him, 
he deemed the disease too general to render it 
prudent in him to make it the suhject of punish- 
ment. 

In the mean time, Graham, a proscribed and 
landless fugitive, buried himself in the recesses 
of the Highlands, where he brooded over his 
wrongs and meditated a desperate revenge. But 
it is impossible to deny that there was some- 
thing great in the mode in which he proceeded. 
He sent a letter to the King, in which he renounced 
his allegiance, defied him as a cruel tyrant, who 
had ruined his house, and warned him that, wher- 
ever they met, he would slay him as his mortal 
enemy. The circumstance was well known at 
Court, and men aware of the dark character of its 
author, and the fierce spirits whom a man of his 
family and connexions might muster for the accom- 
plishment of his purposes, wondered at the indif- 
ference with which it was received ; but, although 
James despised his threats as proceeding from a 
vagabond traitor, a proclamation was made for 
his apprehension, and a large sum fixed on his 
head. It is from this moment we may date the 
connexion between Graham and the Earl of 
Athole, and now the conspiracy appears to have 
been concerted which aimed at nothing less than 
the destruction of the monarch and the settlement 
of the Crown upon the children of Euphemia Ross* 
In unravelling this dark plot it must be recollected 
that Athole was the son of Robert the Second by 
Euphemia Ross, the second queen of that monarch. 
It is said to have been early predicted to him by a 
Highland seer, that he should not die before his 
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brows were encircled by a crown, and a nngular 
and unexpected combination of events had undoubi- 
edly brought him not very £ur from the accom- 
plishment of the prediction. By the murder oC 
the Duke of Rothsay, the death of Albany, and 
Ihe execution of Murdoch imd his sons, the whole 
descendants of the first marriage of Robert the 
Second were removed, with the exception of James 
the First and his son, an infant. Although nothing 
eould be more legitimate or unquestionable than 
Ihe right of the King then reigning to the throne, 
•till we are not to wonder that Athole, whose rea* 
•onings were coloured by his ambition, easily per- 
suaded himself there was a flaw in his title. Ro- 
bert the Tliird, he contended, had been bom out of 
lawful wedlock, and that no subsequent marriage 
eould confer legitimacy upon a child so situated : 
the extinction of the line of Albany and Buchan 
therefore opened up the succession to the children 
erf the second marriage of Robert with Euphemia 
Ross, and these children were himself, and David, 
Earl of Strathem. Shallow as were these pre* 
tences, — for Athole could not be ignorant oi the 
papal deed which destroyed all his reasonings — they 
appeared sufficient to his -ambition, and the ex- 
ample of Henrvthe Fourth, who had expelled from 
the throne his hereditary sovereign, upon a claim 
•till mure unsound, held out encouragement to the 
Scottish conspirators. With the exception of Gra* 
hnm, Atliole, and Stewart, the other persons ei^ 
gn^ed in the plot were few in number, and of low 
rat)k. Christopher and Thomas Chambers, who 
n))pcar to have been dependants on the House of 
Albany, and^ knight named Hall, with his brother. 
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ftfe tlie only indlyiduak whose names have been 
preserved; but the influence of the leadevs had 
raised a body of three hundred Highlanders, with- 
out whose assistance it would have been diffieitk 
to have effected their designs. 

Whilst Graham thus matured his sanguiuary 
purpose in the Highlands, the Earl of Athole and 
his grandson, Stewart, who was chamberlain to the 
King, and a great favourite with James, continued 
at court eagerly watching the most favourable mc^ 
Inent to carry it into execution. Christmas ap» 
proaehed, and the monarch determined to keep 
the festival at Perth, a resolution which the eon- 
m)irators heard with satisfaction, as it facilitated 
their designs by bringing their victim to the 
confines of the Highlands. They accordingly re* 
solved that the murder should be perpetrated at 
this sacred season, and having completed their 
preparations, awaited the arrival of the King, who 
soon after set out on his progress to the North, 
As he was about to pass the Forth surrounded bj^ 
his nobles, a Highland Spae Wife, or prophetess, 
suddenly started from the crowd, and addressing 
the monarch, implored him to desist from hra 
journey, adding, * that if he crossed that water, he 
would never return alive.* James was struck by 
the boldness and solemnity in the manner- of the 
ancient sybil, and reining up his horse for a mo- 
ment, commanded a knight who rode beside him 
to inquire into her meaning. But, whether from 
carelessness or treachery, the commission wat 
hurriedly executed, the courtier pronounced her 
either mad or intoxicated, and the King, giving 
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orderi io prooead, croited the fiUal river, and rode 
PQ lu Pttrili. On hit arrival there he took up his 
feiicknoa in tb« Monastery of the Dominicans, 
which wa« nituated at some little distance lirom the 
town, but« from iU ample dimensions, was fitted to 
wmtain th« wliole royal retinue. The court is sadd 
to have been unusually splendid : the days were spent 
in buntingt in tournaments, and martial games ; 
the masque, the dance, the harp, and the song 
oeeupied the night: and Athole and Stewart* 
communicating with Graham, had matured their 
plans, and fixed the hour for the murder, whilst 
ibeir unconscious victim believed that every dis- 
oontent had been forgotten, and gave himself up to 
tmrsfttrained enjoyment. It was on the night be* 
tween the 20th and 2 1st of February that they re- 
solved to consummate their atrocious purpose. 
On that evening the King had been unusually gay, 
and the revels were kept up to a late hour. James 
even jested about a prophecy which had foretold 
that a king should be slain that year ; and being 
engaged in a game of chess with a young knight 
whom, from his singular beauty, he was accus- 
tomed to call the King of Love, warned him play- 
fully to look well to himself, as they two were the 
only kings in the land. 

During these pastimes, Stewart, whose office of 
chamberlain facilitated his treachery by giving him 
immediate access to the royal apartments, had 
removed the bolts and destroyed the locks of the 
King^s bedchamber, and also of the outer apart- 
ment beyond it wliich communicated with the 
passage, lie had likewise placed wooden boards 
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across the moat which surrounded the monastery 
over which the conspirators might pass without 
alarming the warder, and he anxiously awaited 
the moment when the King should retire to rest. 
At this moment, when James was still engaged 
at chess, Christopher Chambers, one of the con^ 
spirators, seized with a sudden fit of remorse, 
approached the monarch, intending to warn him of 
his danger; but, unable to press through the crowd 
which filled the presence-chamber, he was com- 
pelled to desist. It was now past midnight, and the 
monarch expressed his wish that the revels should 
break up, a resolution which Athole heard with 8e« 
cret satisfaction, for he knew that Graham was 
now near, and only waited for the signal that the 
palace was at rest. But at this moment, when 
James had called for the parting cup, and the com- 
pany were dispersing, a last effort was made to 
save him. The faithful Highland Sybil, who inter- 
rupted his progress at the Forth, had followed the 
court to Perth, and, in an agony of grief and 
emotion, presented herself once more at the door 
of the presence-chamber, loudly demanding to see 
the King. James was informed of her wishes ; 
and on the decision of the moment his fate seemed 
to hang. Had he admitted her, it was not yet too 
late to have defeated the purposes of his enemies; 
but, after hesitating for a moment, he bade her 
fetum and tell her errand in the morning, and she 
was forced to leave the monastery, observing, 
mournfully, that they would never meet again. 

The King by this time had undressed himself, 
Athole and Stewart, the chamberlain, who were 
the last to leave the apartment, had retired. 
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and James stood in his night gown gaily talkiDg- 
with the Queen and her h^ies of the bedchamber^ 
hJhbu the noise of a dang of wea^ns and a 
•udden gUnre of torches in the outor court threw 
them into alarm. It was then, for the first time» 
that a* suspicion of treason, and a dread that it 
Blight be the traitor Graham, darted into his 
mind ; and whilst the Queen and her women flew 
ta secure the door of the apartment, James anxi- 
ously examined the windows, which, to hisdismay, 
ha found were secured by iron bolts of such 
itrength as to make escape impossible. It was 
idiscovered at the same moment that the locks of 
the door were removed, and, convinced beyond a 
doubt that his destruction was intended, the King, 
as a^ last resource, seized the tongs which stood 
in tlie fireplace, and forcibly wrenching up one of 
the boards of ilm floor, let himself down into a 
amall vault siiuatod beneath the bedchamber ; 
droppinif i\m plank again, which fitted into 
Us ori^itml ploe^f and thus completely concealed 
him. Dufinji this, a feeble attempt to barricade 
tim dmtr was made by the Queen, and one Of 
t))li ladUs, a daughter of the house of Douglas, 
wUk heroic resolution, thrust her arm into the iron 
itaple from which the bolt had been removed. But 
the fragile impediment was soon snapped by the 
brutal violence opposed to it, and the next moment 
ibe conspirators, having slain one of the royal 
pages whom they met in the passage, burst into the 
apartment, brandishing their naked weapons, and 
--"• ]| loudly for the King. They had even the 
ity to wound the Princess, who, paralysed 
rror, stood rooted to the floor, clad only 
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in her kirtle, with her hur loosely streaming over 
her shoulders*. A son of Grraham, however, up- 
Vraiding them with thcdr cowardice,, and perceiWng- 
that the King had escaped, commanded them to 
leave the women and search the chamhen So 
effectually, however, had James concealed himself 
that their labour was vain, and, suspecting that the 
iHctim whom they sought was concealed elsewhere^ 
they extended their scrutiny to the outer chambers^ 
and afterwards dispersed themselves over the re» 
moter parts of the monastery. 

There appeared, therefore; a probability tltat 
James would still escape ; and, in the agony of 
the moment, he joyfully recollected that the vault 
where he was now hid had a communication with 
the outer court by means of a drain large enough 
to admit his body : but, on examining it, the aper- 
ture had been built up, because the tennis ballfr 
had frequently been lost in it, and this last hope 
was cut off. 

The alarm, however, had now spread from the 
monastery to the town ; the nobles who were 
quartered there, having risen in arms, were has^^ 
tening to the spot; and, although Graham had 
secured the outer court by his Highlanders, tliey 
could not long have withstood the numbers which 
would have mustered against them. The con*- 
cealment where the King lay had as yet completely 
eluded the utmost search of the conspirators, and, 
as rescue was near, it seemed likely that, had he 
remained quiet for a very short interval, he must 
liave escaped. But he was ruined by his impa^ 
tience. Hearing no stir, and imagining that his- 

* Cdntemporaiy acoount published by Piiikertoii; 
nl^ i, p. 468. 
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•eaifdv ti« Wsd-tl^uiUr^ asd Isaoid iLe soond to 
dbit 'fwifttT. A ntMneet^s wMtictiop dMPvcsd Lis 

1m^ mm d^tidj iinn^ Km$^ MAthemdoittnaie iadj 
w1m)» Ittid iailkti beiide timi. A savage sbout made 
Ui €^>wf)ati»kms aware of due discoreiy, and caJliiig 
«lil tliai tiMfy lad IcKtod tlxe bride for wbom diejr 
IhiI «<Mi^te ai»d ea^^lkd all oiglit king. Sir J<^ 
HaN ki^ 4rnro witb las drasm swo^ fidilowed 
t^ bj^ mt^AU^, Jmw^ htmerer^ who was an 
MiiMii WhA if*^ j^/werffil man, made a desperate 
fi»«MHlaDK^« aiit^^gb tmarmed and almost naked* 
H^Attif Afffi HmIU st)»d aiftenrards hb brother, bj 
i)Mr il^^^ai, }m grappled with tbem in a mortal 
Ulrtitfgk^ and soc^eeeded in throwing both below 
b}« l^Ji, Hiush was the convulsive strength with 
wbi/;h thi^fy ha^l hetm hmdled, that at their execu- 
tion a mfmih afteTf the marks of the King's grasp 
W$ff0f di#<^^;rriible upon their persons. But in these 
4r(foft# his hands were dreadfully cut, and hia 
9ir<^gth i^hausted. Sir Robert Graham, at this 
j«tfctur«« rushed into the apartment, and instantly 
4rew himself^ with his drawn sword, upon hia 
hrit who earnestly implored his life, though it 
e at the expense of half his kingdom* But his 
1 enemy was deaf to his entreaties. * Thou 
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cruel tyrant,' said he, ' thou never hadst compas- 
sion on thine own noble kindred : wherefore expect 
none now.' * At least/ said James, * let me have 
a confessor, for the good of my soul.' * None,' 
cried Graham, ' none shalt thou have, but this 
sword.' Saying this he wounded him mortally in 
the body, and his unhappy victim, exhausted by 
his former struggles, fell down covered with blood, 
yet still faintly imploring his life. It is said that, at 
this moment, even the iron heart of the murderer 
revolted from the piteous scene, and he was about 
to come up, leaving the King still breathing, when 
his companions, who stood above, threatened liim 
with instant death, unless he completed the work. 
This he at length did, assisted by the two Halls ; 
but so tenacious was the miserable sufferer of life» 
that he was almost cut to pieces by repeated wounds 
before he expired. The whole scene was most 
shocking, and rather a butchery than a murder. 
The ruffians now sought anxiously for the Queen, 
but the lengthened resistance of her husband had 
given her time to escape ; and, as tlie tumult 
increased in the town, and some of the nobles 
were seen hastening to the monastery, the con- 
spirators deemed it prudent to retire. They were 
seen crossing the outer moat, and flying in the 
direction of the Highlands. One of them only, 
and he a person of inferior note, was overtaken 
and slain, but the rest succeeded in burying them- 
selves in the remote fastnesses of Athole. 

Here, however, they were not long suffered to 
remain ; and such was the horror and execration 
with which the accounts of James's death were re- 
ceived throughout the country, and the iactivity of 

TOL. III. B 
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the pursuit, that in less than a month all the mur- 
derers were taken and executed. Graham, the 
arch-traitor, who had been the principal contriver 
and executioner of the whole, maintained his firm 
and vindictive character to the last,-— enduring 
^without a murmur the complicated tortures inflicted 
on him, and not only justifying his conduct but 
glorying in his success. He audaciously pleaded 
before his judges, that, having renounced his alle- 
giance, he could not be accused of treason to a 
monarch of whom he was no longer a subject; 
•that he had defied the King as his mortal enemy, 
and had a right to slay him wherever they met, as 
his feudal equal, without being amenable to any 
human tribunal. As for the rest, he said, although 
they might now exhaust their ingenuity in his tor- 
tures, the time would soon arrive when they would 
gratefully acknowledge that his sword had de- 
livered them from a merciless tyrant. These sen- 
timents were no vain or empty boasts. They 
were uttered in the midst of tortures, at the recital 
of which humanity shudders, — when the flesh of 
the victim was torn off by burning pincers, and hia 
son, who had been the companion of his crime, 
was exposed, mangled and dying, before the eyes 
of his father. The rest of the conspirators, Shr 
Bobert Stewart, Chambers, the two Halls, and 
Athole, were all executed at the same time. This 
aged conspirator, who was now on the borders of 
seventy, although he admitted his knowledge of 
the plot, denied his being, in any degree, con- 
cerned in it. 

We have traced the history of James as a cap- 
tive and as a monarch. It remains to speak of 
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4iim as a man of varied and remarkable accom- 
plishments, and, without entering too deeply into 
antiquarian discussion, to give the general reader 
some idea of his excellence as a poet and his en- 
dowments as a scholar. In both these Tespectt, 
the circumstances of his checquered life conferred 
•on him great advantages. His education in Scot- 
'land under Wardlaw, bis lengthened nurture in 
^gland, his repeated residence in France, and 
iihe leisure for study and mental cultivation which 
'Was given by his tedious imprisonment, were much 
in his favour ; yet, giving full weight to all this, 
J^mes the 'First was unquestionably endowed by 
nature with original genius ; — ^that rare quality of 
tinind, which, had he been a subject instead of a 
sovereign, would still have marked him for an ex- 
traordinary man. As a boy, it is probable he had 
Yead and delighted in the works of Barbour*, and 
we may conjecture that the exploits of the re- 
nowned Bruce, the chivalry of the good Sir James, 
'«nd the counsels, sage and calm, of the great 
^ndolph, cheered many a lonely hour in his con- 
finement at Windsor. From the ' Chronicle,' tooi, 
of the venerable Prior of Lochlevent, with which it 
is impossible that a mind so eager and inquisitive 
as his should not have been acquainted, he must 
iiave derived, not a bate chronology of the history 
of his kingdom, but many fresh and romantic 
pictures, descriptive of the scenery of the period 
und the manners of a feudal age. But whilst the 
literature of his own country could furnish him 
with two such authors, he has himself informed us 
that his poetical ambition was chiefly kindled by 

* life of Barbour, vol. ii^ p. 158. f Ibid., p. 173* 

b2 
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ibe ttody of Chaucer and Gower. ' His maisten 
derc'— 

* that on steppes sate 
Of thtAonCf while they were lyrand ' here.' 

Of Chaucer, a man whose genius, in many of its 
distinguishing peculiarities, has been yet unrivalled 
in the history of English literature, it was the 
highest praise that he created a new style, and 
clothed It in a new language ; that out of the rude 
and tmformed materials of his native tongue, which 
lay scattered around him, disdained and deserted 
by the pedantry of the age, he erected a noble and 
original edifice, full of delightful chambers of 
imagery, furnished with the living manners and 
crowded with the breathing figures of his own age, 
clothed in their native dresses, and speaking their 
native Ungtiage. 

The same praise, though certainly in an inferior 
degree, is due to James the First Although pre- 
ceded by Barbour and Winton, he is the father of 
the tender and romantic poetry of Scotland, — ^the 
purifier and the reformer of the language of his 
country. His greatest work, the ' King's Quhair,' 
or * King's Book,' is in no part unworthy of 
Chaucer, and, not unfre(|uently, in the delicacy 
and tenderness of its sentiment, superior even to 
that master of the shell. ' The design, or theme, 
of this work,' says that excellent author, to whose 
taste and research the literary world is indebted 
for its first publication, * is the royal poet's love 
for his beautiful mistress, Jane Beaufort, of whom 
he became enamoured whilst a prisoner at the 
castle of Windsor. The recollection of the mis- 

^ living. 
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fortunes of his youth, his early and long captivity, 

the incident which gave rise to his love, its purity, 

constancy, and happy issue, are all set forth by way 

of allegorical vision, according to the reigning 

taste of the age, as we find in the poems of 

Chaucer, Gower, and Lydgate, his contempora- 

ries*/ 

This interesting and beautiful poem opens by 

a description of the captive prince and poet 

stretched upon his couch at midnight. He awakejs 

suddenly from sleep at that silent season when the 

moon, like a yellow crescent, was seen in the 

heavens surrounded by the stars * twinkling as 

the fire :' — » 

' High in the hevynis figure circulare 
The ruddy sterris * twinkling as the fire, 
And in Aquary Cynthia the clear 
Rinsed her tresses, like the golden wire. 
That late tofore, in fair and fresh attire, 
Through capricom heaved hir hornis bright, 
North nortluward approached the midnight.' 

It is easy, with a slight difference, to present this 

fine stanza in a modem dress, yet not without 

diluting its strength, and marring its venerable 

aspect : — 

' High in the heavenly circle of the sky, 
Twinkled the ruddy stars like sparks of fire, 
And in Aquarius Cynthia shook on high 
Her tresses like the threads of golden wire ; 
She that of late in fair and fresh attire 
Had heaved through Capricorn her crescent bright, 
Now rose, whilst from the north came deep midnight.' 

Unable to compose himself to rest, from the crowd 
of divers fancies which flit through his mind, he 

* Tytler*8 Poetical Remains of James the First, p. 47. 

' ^staii. 
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takes up a book, the treatise of Boethios — * De Con* 
colatione Pbilosopbiae,' a work — 

'Schewingthe cotmiiel of philosophy 
Compylit by that noble senatoure 
Of Home, whilom thai was the woxidig floore.* 

And after reading till bis eyes began to smart, and 
his head to be confused with study, he again seeks 
his couch, and falls naturally into a reverie upon 
the variety and fickleness of human fortune, and 
bis own early calamities : — 

'Among thirthoughtis rolling to and fro, 
Fell me to mind of my fortune and ure*: 
In tender youth how she was first my foe^ 
And eft my friend ; and how I got recure* 
Of my distress and all my aventure, — 
I gan o'erhale that longer sleep ne rest, 
Ne might I not, so were my wittis wrest'. 

In the midst of these perplexing thoughts the 
mind of the royal captive subsides into the dreamy 
state between sleeping and waking, in which out- 
ward sounds are often invested by the power of fancy 
with strange meaning. He hears the bell for 
matins, and imagines that its silver tones bid him 
compose the story of his life : — 




* I listened sodaynlye, 
And sone I herd the bell to matins nng, 
And up I rase, no longer wald I lye ; 
But now how trow ye* such a fantasy 
Fell to my mind ?— that ayQ methoiight the bell 
Said to me — TvM on, man, what thee befel/ 

In whatever way it arose, the poet determines to 
obey the suggestion of the matin bell ; and, after 
an apology tor the feebleness of his powers, he 
compares his difficulties in ' inditing this lytili 

trouble. ^ relief. ' tortured. * how think ye P 
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treatise ' to tbe perplexitie& of a manner covered 
with a starless 8ky» aud steering his fragile bark 
through an unknown and wintry sea. He then 
invokes Calliope, Polyhymnia, and their fair sisters, 
to pilot him with their bright lanterns through 
the darkness which surrounds his unripe intellect, 
that his pen may be enabled to describe his tor- 
ment and his joy. 

It would far exceed our limits to pursue thi» 
analysis throughout the whole course of the poem. 
The royal minstrel describes his days of happy 
boyhood, his embarkation for France, his unfore- 
seen seizure by the English, and imprisonment at 
Windsor. It was his custom, he tells us, in the 
summer mornings to rise by daybreak, and enjoy; 
as much as a captive might, the sweet hour of 
prime, devoting it to exercise and study : — 

' For which, against distress, comfort to soke, 
My custom was, oa mornis, for to rise 
Early as day. Oh ! happy exercise ! ' 

He informs us that the tower wherein he was con- 
fined overlooked a beautiful garden, in which there 
was a green arbpur, and trellised walk, so thickly 
overshadowed with foliage, that they who stood be- 
low were concealed completely by the umbrageous^ 
screen. Upon the branches sat the little sweet 
nightingales pouring from their loving hearts so 
full a flood of song that all the garden rung with 
joy and harmony. The poet listens and imagines 
that the hymn of these feathered choristers is a 
welcome to May. The verses are tender and 
beautiful :— 

* Worship ye all that lovers bene this May, 
Eor of your bliss the Kalends Are begun> 
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And mg wifli m, — ^Awaj, Winter ! svaj! 

Carney Smniner ! come ! the sweet teason, and son ; 

Awake ! for thame ! that hare your heavenis won. 
And amoTOutlj lift np jonr hedes ^ all; 
Thank Lore, that list yon to his mercy calL 

' When they this song had song a little thrawe*, 

They stent awhile, and therewith nnalraid. 
As I beheld, and cast mine eyes alawe. 

From boiigh to bough they hoppit and th^ played. 
And freshly in their birdis kind arrayed 
Hieir feathers new, and fret them in the son, 
And thanked Lore they had their makis' won.' 

A witness to tbe transports of these free and 
bappy birds, trimming their coats in their leafy 
chambers, and singing the praises of their mates, 
tbe youthful prince, d captive, and cut off firom 
the pleasures of his kind, is led to ruminate on 
that mysterious passion, which seems to confer, 
even on the irrational creation, such perfect en- 
joyment. ' What may this love be,' be asks him- 
-self, ' which seems to exercise such a mastery 
over the heart ? Is it not, after all, a fantasy — 
a counterfeited bliss — a mere creature of the 
imagination?'— 

' Is it of hym as we in bnkis find ? 
May he our hertis ^ settin and unbynd I 
Hath he upon our hertis such maistery, 
Or is this all hot feynit fkntasye. 

' Is Love the power that we in books him find ? 
May he our wills thus fetter and unbind ? 
Hath he upon our hearts such mastery, 
Or is this all but feigned fantasy ?' 

It is at this moment of pensive scepticism on 
the reality of the passion that the poet, with much 
taste, introduces that charming object, who was 



^ heads. ' a short space: ' mates. • * hearts. 
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destined in a moment to put an end to all his 
doubts, and to enlist him a happy captive in her 
service. He accidentally casts his eyes from the 
latticed window of his tower upon the garden 
below, and there beholds a youthful lady of such 
exquisite loveliness, that never till that instant had 
he seen or imagined any human thing so beautiful. 
It was the Lady Jane Beaufort coming forth to 
her morning orisons : — 

* And therewith kest I down mine eye age3rne, 
Quhore, as I gawe walking under the toure, 

Full secretly, new comyn her to pleyne \ 
The fairest or the freschest zounge flower, 
That e'er I sawe, methought, before that hour ; 

For which sudden abate*, anon astert^ 

The blood of all my body to my heart. 

^ And tho* I stood abaysit there a lite \ 

No wonder was ; for why ? — my wittis all 
Were so o'ercome with plesauce and delyte, 
Only thro* lettin of mine eyen fall, 
That sodenly my heart became her thrall 
For ever, of free will ; for of menace * 
There was no token seen in her sweet face.' 

Thus slightly modernised : 

^ Then as it hapt, mine eyes I cast below, 

And there I spied, beneath my prison tower. 
Telling her beads, in walking to and fro. 

The fairest and the freshest youthful flower^ 

That ever I beheld, before that hour ; 
Entranced I gazed, and, with the sudden start, 

Rushed instant all my blood into my heart. 

Awhile I stood abased, and speechless quite ; 

Nor wonder was ; for why ? — my senses all 
Were so o'ercome with pleasure and delight, 

Only with letting thus my eyes to fall, 

' to petition ; to make her morning orisons. 
* abate ;• nuking down. ^started. * a little. ^ pride. 






Im ikm Vfm^% muzliot^ mw% an exeeflent aitic, 
ikmu% (rtfm hm pmoA wmdoir the beaodfal Jane 
WM^kift^ Mow its the foiace $s»rdea, he cooid not 
wfik fffffpmif or iremioiilittide have gnren a mi* 
fWt« 4i»ifcrnf4ion </f lier itatXme%^ but he deseribes 
|}i« uwcj^tim of h^ countenanee, anUnctored by 
iim %\\^\%V^tiX f^^n^miijfu of pride or baughtineas ; 
IfO' \feiMiy^ beaitbf atid blooming youtk, and the 
mtdiUtn And irre»i»Ubie passion with which these 
liad tmirtred htm * He paints also herrich attire ; 
ftml i\m ]fU:inr(i is not only a charming pece of 
lii^bly^fmi^hi^l poetry, biit interesting as bringing 
heftnti u% the f^^male costume of the time : — 

Of ht^ HffAy ibs f^rm fpf I nha\\ wryte^ 
T</Wttr4 \t^r ^(>Kl«ti h,%ir and rich attire, 

1ft frHw\tm ctmchid with th« pwUt* white, ^ 
Atu\ ^ri'ttt htihf,* lernyn^ lik« to the fixe, 
WHit iftttttv ati Dtncrant and fair faphire; 

And ttti \wr h¥,iu\ n chaplid fresch of hue 

OK \i\umyn pAfted, rod and white and blue. 

VuW of th« muikyn^ Mpangis bright as gold, 
Viir^p^i or NhiiiHt lik« to the amorettys', 

Km itt*w, NO (r^nU, MoplttaNsntto b«hold; 
TliM plnmyM ek« Hko tu the flower jonettet,^ 
And oUi^ir of Nhaoe like to the flower jonquettes ; ^ 

And Mlm¥« atl thlN there wai, well I wot, 

Umuiy tinow to make a world to dote. 

*^ l*y tUr'i Poetical Remaine of Jamei I. p. 80. 

' coverod with ii net, or fretwork of pearls. 
* bttluM; a precioui utone of the ruby kind, from Balassia 

in India. 
** luVQ knuti. ^ uukuown. ^jonquils. 
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About her neck, white as the fine amaille:^, 

A goodly chaia of small orleveiye*, 
Quhareby there hung a ruby without faille °y. 

Like to ane herte schapen, verily, 

That as a spark of lowe * so wantonly 
Semyt byrning upon her quhite throte ; 
Now gif there was.gude pertye, God it wote: 

And for to walk that fres^e Mayia morrowe, 
Ane huke ^ she had tipon her tissue white. 

That goodlier had not bene seen to forowe. 
As I suppose — and girte she was alyte 
Thus hali'lyng loose for haste, to suich delyte 

It was to see her youth in gudelihed, 

That for rudeness to speak thereof I drede. 

In her was zouth, beauty, with humble port, . 

Bountee, richesse, and womanly feature^ 
God better wote thaji can my pen report ; 

Wisdom, largesse, estate and cunning sure. 

In every poynt so guided her mesure 
In word, in deed, in shape, in countenance, 
That Nature might no more her child advance. 

Throw which anon I. knew and .understood 

Wele that she was a wardly* creature. 
On whom to rest myne eyen, so mich gude 

It did my woful hert ; I scow assure 

That it was to me joy without mesure ; 
Aud at the last my look unto the Hevin 
I threw forthwith, and said thir verses seven. 

It is not difficult, giving almost line for line, to 
present the English reader with a transcript of. 
these sweet verses^ 

Write I of her array andrricH attire,-— 
A net of pearl enclosed her tresses roimd, 

Wherein a Balas flamed as bright as fire, 

And midst the golden curls, an emerant bound, 
Painted with greeny light the flowery ground. 

Upon her head a chaplet, fresh of hue, 

Of plumes divided, red and white and blue. 

^dameL ' goldsmith*a work. ' without fl&iv* 
* fire. * clasp. • worldly. 



Whidb, wsTiaiiL fhowed 0mr 9ftaA» cwed ia gold, 
Fonned bjr met att Uk9 mxatanui toreJoiots all ; 

Glaiietii^ iKwl bright, mad pIcMuit to bdiold. 
And napsd like tliat sveet flower, that on the wall 
Qnm% fiwgraiit, which jom^ loven jonquil call ; 

Tct afin above aU diis, ahe ha< I wo«e, 

Beaut J enough to make a world to dole. 

About her aeefcy that whiter waa than now. 

She wore a chain of rich orfercfje ; 
Where pendant hung a rubj, formed I trow 

Like to a heart — so aeemed ita ahape to me; 

Which bright aa apark of fiie danced wantoolj 
Whene'er the moredy upon her throat ao wfaitey 
That I did wiah myself that jewd bright. 

Early astir to taste the mom of ICaj, 

Her robe waa loosely o'er her shonldeiB timmOy 

Half open as in haate, yet maidenly^ 

And clasped, but sligfatkr, with a beauteoua sonc^ 
Through which a worid of such sweet youthhead ahone. 

That it did move in me intenae ddigfat, 

Bfost beauteous — yet whereof I may not write. 

In her did beauty, youth, and bounty dwdl, 

A virgin port and ieaturea feminine; 
Far better than my feeble j;ien can teD, 

Did meek«yed wisdom m her gestures shine ; 

She seemea perlay— a thing almost divine 
In wofd, in deed, in shape, in countenance, 
That Natum could no more her child advance. 

^ We pass over the address to Venus, but the 
lines which succeed are too beautiful to be omitted : 

Quhen I with gude intent this orison 
Thus endit had, I stjrnt a lytil stound ', 

And eft mine eye full pitously adoun 

I kest, behalding there hir lyttm hound, : 
That with his bellis playit on the ground ; 

Then wold I say, and sigh therewith a lyte*, 

Ah wele were mm that now were in thy plyte*. 

^ staid a little while. ' little. ' collar or chain* 
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An other quhyle the lytill nightingale 
That sat upon the tiifi{^;i8 wold I chide> 

And say richt thus, — Quhare are thy notis small 
That thou of love hast sung this morowe tyde? 
Sees thou not her that sittis thee besyde, 

For Venus* sake the blissful goddesse derey 

Sing on agane and make my ladye chere. 

The feelings of the lover, who envies the little 
dog that wears the chains of his mistress and plays 
around her with his bells, and his expostulation 
with the nightingale, who is silent when she to 
whom she should pour her sweetest melody was 
sitting near her, are conceived in the sweetest vein 
of poetry. But to the delight of seeing his mis- 
tress succeeds . train of melancholy reflection on 
his miserable fate as a prisoner, cut off from all 
hope of intercourse or acquaintance. The thought 
overwhelms him with distress ; he sits in his soli- 
tary chamber, till the golden sun had sunk in the 
west, 

Bidding farewell to every leaf and flower. 

Then * Hesperus gan light his lamp on high ;' and 
as sorrow and darkness deepen around him, he 
leans his head on the cold stone, and, overcome with 
weariness and languor, falls into a dreamy sleep. 
Suddenly a bright ray of light pierces his lattice, 
illuminating the whole apartment ; a gentle voice 
addresses him in words of comfort and encourage- 
ment, and he finds himself lifted into the air, and 
conveyed in a cloud of crystal to the sphere of 
Venus : — 

Methought that thus all sodeynly a lycht 

In at the window came quhareat 1 lent, 
Of which the chamber window schone full brycht^ 

And all my bodye so it hath o'erwent^ 



That of my sicht the Teiieu hale I hknty 
And that withal a voice unto me aaid, 
I brii^ comfort and hele — be aet afinaid. 

And fiirth anon it passit aodeynly 

Where it come in by, the rycht way ageyne, 

And sone methocht furth at the door in bye, 
I went my way, was nething me ageyne, 
And hastily, by bothe the armes tvieyne, 

I was araisit up into the aiie, 

Clipt in a doud of crystal deaie and Cure. 

In this resplendent chariot the royal lover is con- 
veyed from sphere to sphere, till he reaches 

the glad cmpiie 
Of blissful Venus, 

^priiich he finds crowded, as was to be expected, 
with all descriptions of lovers — 

Of every age and nation, class and tongue — 

the successful, the unfortunate, the faithful, the 
selfish, the hypocritical, accompanied by those alle* 
gorical personages — Prudence, Courage, Benevo- 
lence, Fair Calling — which abound in the poetry 
ef this period, and whose introduction is rather the 
fault of the age than of the author. Through the 
various chambers peopled by his amorous devotees 
we cannot follow him ; and we fear the reader, 
•hould he make the attempt for himself, would find 
it rather a tedious pilgrimage, although the way 
would be lightened by many touches of genuine 
jM||Hto^upid, in his chair of state, his yellow 

^^iPJB^^HpDd with a verdant chaplet, his fatal quiver 

I^^^^^^H at his side, and his body 

r ^Hi wingb bright all pltmied, but^ his fikce, 

^B jpersonification ; and the discourse of 

M 
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Yenus^ somewhat platonic and metaphysioal for the 
queen of ' becks and wreathed smiles/ contains 
some beautiful poetry. Nor is it unworthy of 
notice, that although a pagan divinity is intro- 
duced, her counsels do not breathe the licentious 
spirit of the Cyprian queen of classical antiquity, 
but are founded on better and holier principles : 
the Venus of the royal bard is the goddess of 
lawful disport and pure and virtuous love. She 
first ascertains that her votary is none of those 

That feynis truth in love but for a while. 
The silly innocent woman to beguile : 

.comparing them to the fowler, imitating the various 
notes of the birds that he may decoy them into 
his net ; and after having satisfied herself that he 
is consumed by the flame of a virtuous attach- 
ment, he is addressed in the language of encou- 
ragement, assured of her benign assistance, and 
despatched, under proper guidance, to seek counsel 
of Minerva. The precepts of this sage goddess 
present rather a monotonous parallel to the advice 
of Venus ; after which, the votary of love is dis- 
missed from her court, and, like Milton's Uriel, 
descends upon a sunbeam to the earth: — 

right anon 
I iookniy leave, las straight as any line, 
Within a beam that from the clime divine 
She piercing thro the firmament extended, 
And thus to earth my sprite again descended. 

We cannot follow the poet in his quest of For- 
lune, which occupies the fifth canto, but its opening 
verses are singularly beautiful : — 

,Quhare in a lusty * plane I took my way 
Endlang' a ryver, plesand to behold, 

^ 4elightfiil. * along the .brink of aiiTtc 
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Embrondiii all with frescbe flonru gaj, 

Quhare thro* the gnvel, htif^ as odj goU, 
The criftal water ran ao ckre and cold. 

That in mine ear it made continnallr 

A maner toun melltt with hannonj^ 

Thai fun of lytill fischis by the brpn. 

Now here now there with bakkis blewe as lade, 

Lap and phipt, and in a rout gan swym 
So prettily, and dressit thame to sprede 
Their crural fynnii, as the ruby red. 

That in the sonne upon their scabs brycht. 

As gesferant^ ay gUtterit in my sight. 

Beside this pleasant river he finds an avenue of 
trees covered with delicious fruits, and in the 
branches and under their umbrageous covert are 
seen the beasts of the forest: — 

The lyon king and his fere lyonesse; 

The pantere like unto the smaragdyne ; 
The lytill iquerell full of besynesse; 

The vlawe atse, the druggare beste of pyne' ; 

The nyce ape, and the werely^ porpi^ne ; 
i The percying lynx, the lufare unicorn 
That voidis venym with his evoure* home. 

Thare sawe I dress hvm new out of his haunt 

The fere tigere, full of (elony ; 
The dromydare, the slander elephant ; 

The wyly fox, the weclowis enemy ; 

The clymbare gayte, the elk for arblastry^; 
The htrkner boar', the holsom grey for sportis, 
The haire also that oft gooth to the hortis. 

* a pleasant sound mingled with harmony. * jacinth. 

' the sluggitth ass, beast of painful drudgery. 
* warlike. • ivory. 

' the itrings of the arblast or cross-bow, were probably 
Ibrmed out of the tough sinews of the elk. 
' herknere boar — probably hearkening boar. It is the habit 
the bufialo to listen for the breath of any person extended 
th« eround before attacking him, so as to ascertain 
itbsr ne be a living being. The same propensity, in all 
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Thus slightly modernised : 

The lion king and his fierce lioness ; 

The panther spotted like the smaragdine ; 
The tiny squirrel, full of business ; 

The patient ass that drudgeth still in pine ; 

The cunning ape ; the warlike porcupine ; 
The fire-eyed lynx ; the stately unicorn, 
That voideth yenom from his iyory horn. 

There saw I rouse, fresh-wakening from his haunt. 

The brindled tiger, full of felony ; 
The dromedare and {^ant elephant ; 

The wily fox, the widow's enemy ; 

The elk, with sinews fit for arblastrye ; 
The climbing goat, and eke the tusked boar. 
And timid hare that fiies the hounds before. 

These stanzas are, as it will be seen, scarcely 
altered from the original ; and it would be diffi* 
cult, in any part of Chaucer or Spenser, to dis- 
cover comprised in so small a compass so pic- 
turesque and characteristic a description of the 
tenants of the forest 

Being guided by Good Hope to the goddess 
Fortune, he finds her sitting beside her wheel, 
clothed in a parti-coloured petticoat and ermine 
tippet, and alternately smiling and frowning, as 
it became so capricious a lady. The meeting and 
the parting with her are described in such a man- 
ner as ratner to excite ludicrous ideas than any 
feelings befitting the solemnity of the vision. She 
inquires into his story, rallies him on his pale and 

probability, belong^ to the wild boar. I remember hearing 
that the late Dr. K. saved himself from the attack of a wild 
boar, when botanising in a German forest, by resolutely 
keeping himself quite motionless till the creature, tired of 
snuffing and walking round him, went off. I have extracted 
the above ingenious conjecture from the letter of a literary 
friend. 

VOL, in. F 
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wretched looks ; and when he pleads his love and' 
despair, places him upon the wheel, warning Inm 
to hold fast there for half an hour. She tlien bids 
him farewell, assures him that he will be fortunate 
in his love, and in departing gives him a shake, 
not by the hand, but by the ear ; the prince now 
suddenly awakes, and pours out this beautiful 
address to his soul i — 

Oh besy ghoste ! ay flickering to and fro, 

That never art in quiet nor in rest 
Till thou come to thai place that thou come frO; 

Which is thy first and very proper nest ; 

From day to day so sore here art thou drest, 
That with thy flesch ay waking art in trouble, 
And sleeping eke, ofpyne so hast thou double. 

Walking to his prison window in much per- 
plexity and discomfort, he finds himself unable to 
ascertain to what strange and dreamy region his 
spirit had wandered, and anxiously wishes he 
might have some token whether the vision was of 
that heavenly kind to whose anticipations he might 
give credit — 

Is it some dream, by wandering fancy given, 

Or may I deem it, sooth, a vision sent from heaven. 

At this moment he hears the fluttering of wings, 
and a milk-white dove flies into his window. She 
alights upon his hand, bearing in her bill a stalk 
©f gilliflowers, on the leaves of which, in golden 
letters, is written the glad news, that it is decreed 
he is to be happy and successful in his love : — 

Thb fair bird rvcht into her bill gan hold, 

Of red jerroneris, with stalkis grene, 
A fair branche, quhairin written was with g^ld, 

On every lefe with letters brycht and shene. 

In compas fair, full plesandly to sens, 
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A plane sctitencei which, asr I can devise, 
And have in mind, said rycht upon this wise :. 

Awake, awaka, I hriog, luiar, L bring 

The nevris glad that blissful bene and sure 

Of thy comfort ; now laugh, and play, and sing, 
Tliat art beside so glad an aventnre, 
For in the heanr'n decretit is thy cure, 

Aad unto me the flowecs did present ; 

With wyngis spread^ her ways furth then she went. 

How easy do these sweet verses, with scarce 
any alteration, throw tliemselves into a modem 
dress! 

This lovely bird within her bill did hold, 
Of ruddy gilliflowers, with stalkis green, 

A branch, whereon was writ, in words of gtdd, 

Pourtray'd most plain, with liters bright and sheen,. 
A scroll, that to my heart sweet comfort told ; 

For wheresoever on it I cast mine eyes, 

This hopeful sentence did before me rise : 

Awake, awake, I, lover, to thee bring 

Most gladsome news, that blissful are and sure ; 

Awake to joy — now laugh and play and sing, 
Full soon shalt thou achieve thine adventure. 
For heav'n thee favours, and decrees thy cure ! 

So with meek gesture did she drop the flowers. 

Then spread her milk-^hite wings, and sought her anry 
bowers. 

From these extracts the reader may have some 
idea of the ' King's Quhair,* the principal work of 
'James I. That it is faultless, nothing, but a blinded 
enthusiasm would affirm ; but whatever may be its 
defects, it is certainly not inferior in fancy, ele^ 
gance of diction, and tender delicacy of feeling 
to any similar work of the same period, produced 
either in England or in Ihs own country. It has 
been already remarked thai its blemishes are those 

f2 
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rather of the age than of the poet. The rage for 
allegorical poetry, at best a most insipid inven- 
tion, was then at its height It began with 
the great models of Greece and Rome, although 
their taste taught them to use it sparingly ; it was 
adopted by the monks of the middle age, was fos- 
tered by Chaucer, revelled in the luxuriant fancy 
of Spenser, and even lingered in the polished ele- 

Snce of Pope. Strange that these great geniuses 
3uld not have felt, what is now acknowledged 
by almost every reader, that even in those parts 
where they have produced the highest effect, it 
48 the poetry, not the allegory, that pleases. 
Another -defect in the poem results from the sin- 
gular, and almost profane mixture of classical 
mythology and Christian agency; but for this, 
too, James has to plead the prevailing taste of 
the times, and we can even find an approximation 
to it in Milton. 

The poem of which we have been speaking is of 
that serious and plaintive character which neces- 
sarily excluded one characteristic feature of the 
author's genius, his humour. For this we must 
look to his lesser productions, * Christ's Kirk on the 
Green,' and ' Peebles at the Play.' With regard 
.to the first of these excellent pieces of satirical 
and humorous poetry, some controversy has been 
raised by antiquarian research, whether it be the 

fenuine production of the first James ; Gibson, 
anner, and the Editor of Douglas's Virgil ascrib- 
ing it to James V. The absurdity of this hypo- 
thesis, however, was very clearly exposed by the 
excellent author of a ' Dissertation on the Life of 
James the First;' and from this time the learned 
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world have invariably adopted his opinion, that 
both poems are the composition of this monarch. 

In * Christ's Kirk on the Green/ the king ap- 
pears to have had two objects in view : not only 
to give a popular, faithful, and humorous picture 
of those scenes of revelry and rustic enjoyment 
which took place at this annual fair or wake, but 
in his descriptions of the awkwardness of the Scot- 
tish archers, to employ his wit and ridicule as the 
means of encouraging amongst his subjects a dis- 
position to emulate the skill of the English in the 
use of the long bow. He had, as we have seen^ 
made archery the subject of repeated statutory 
provisions, insisting that from twelve years of age 
every person should busk or equip himself as an 
archer, and practise shooting at the bow-marks 
erected beside the parish churches ; and his poem 
of Christ's Kirk is almost one continued satire 
upon the awkward management of the bow, and 
the neglect into which archery had then fallen 
in Scotland. To make his subjects sensible of 
the disgrace they incurred by their ignorance of 
the use of their arms, and to re-establish the disci- 
pline of the bow amongst them, were objects 
worthy the care of this wise and warlike mo- 
narch.* The poem opens with great spirit, paint- 
ing, in a gay and lively measure, the flocking 
of country lads and lasses, wowers and Kitties, to 
the play or weaponschawing at Christ's Kirk on 
the Green, a village of this name traditionally re- 
ported to have been situated in the parish of Ken- 
nethmont in Aberdeenshire : — 

* Tyiler's Dissertation on the Life of James I., p. 40. 
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Wee never in Scotiand hard nor sene 

Sic dansing nor deray ', 
Nouthir at Falkland on the Giene* 

Nor Peblis at the Play *, 
As was of wowers^ as I wene 

At Christ 1b Kirk on a day ; 
noe came our Kitties*, weshen denCy 

In their new kirtles gray, 
Full gay 
At Christ Kirk of the Grene that day. 

To dans thir daniysells thame dicbt', 

Thir lasses licht of laitis ^; 
llMiiirghivis war of the raflel richt", 

Tnair shune wer of the straits, 
'Thair kirtillis wer of the lincome licht', 

Weill im*st with raony plaitM ; 
They were so nyss when men thaim nicht^®. 

They sqiieilt like oiiy gaitis, 
8a loud 
At Christ's Kirk of the Orcne that day. 

1^ From the colloquial antiquity of the language, 
foai the hreadth and occasional coarseness of the 
miiiire humour which runs through this production, 
it h Impossihle to present the English reader, as 
we httte attempted in the 'King's Quhair,' with any- 
ililtig like a translation. Tlie picture of the scorn 
ct a rural heaut^, the red-checked, jimp, or nar- 
row-waitted Gillie, is admirably given : 

' merriment. 

' palace of Falkland, in Fifeshire. 

' an ancient town in Tweedale, where annual games 

were held. 

^ .wowers^iuitors. * coimtry lasses or girls. 

f dressed. ? frolicksome in their manners. 

' gloves of the roe-deer skin. 

* gowns of Lincoln manufacture* 

^ thaim nicht— came near them. 
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Scho* scornit Jok, and scrapit at him ', 

And murgeonit' him with mokkis; 
He wald half luvit, scho wald not lat him, 

For all his zellow locks ; 
He cherish'd hir, scho bad gae chat him ', 

Scho compt him not twa clokkis \ 
fiae schamefully his schort goun set him. 

His lymmis were like twa rokkis, 
Scho said, 
At Christ's Kirk on the Ghrene that day. 

The attempts of the different archers, and the 
iudicrous failure with which they are invariahly 
accompanied, are next described with great force 
and happiness of humour. Lourie's essay with the 
long-bow is perhaps the best : — 

Than Lourie as ane lyon lap, 

And soue ane flane gan fedder ^ ; 
He hecht* to perss him at the pap, 

Thereon to wed a wedder s 
He hit him on the wame a wap, 

It buft like ony bledder*. 
But sa his fortune was and hap, 

His doublet was of ledder ', 
And saifit him 
At Chrisfs Kirk on the Grene that day. 

The buff sa boisterously abaift^® him, 

He to the eard dusht down ^* ; 
The uther man for deid then left him. 

And fled out o' the touue, 

^ mocked him. 

* made mouths ^t him. ' go to the gallows. 

* she valued him not the worth of two beetles. 

^ soon feathered an arrow. ' meant. 

' to wager or pledge a sheep. 

® a i^ap on ihe wame — a blow on the belly— maJdag 

a soimd like a bladder. 

* leather. ^® stunned hinu *^ fell suddenly down* 



^ 
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The vjTCf eaai f t¥^ aad up fbcy heft biiv, 

Ajad fiukd J^'fe IB tbe ]oua ^ 
IWa widli tlific« routtw* up tfaai i«fi Iubb, 

Afld curd bin of tiis ftouae, 

Fr» bssfd tbai <lar'. 
At CbrWt*s Kifk oC tb« Gmi«, ix, 

' Peebles at the Play ' partakes nracfa of the 
fame cliaracter as * Christ's Kirk od the Green/ 
preseDting a highly humorous picture of the ind- 
dents occurring at a Scottish (air and weaponschaw- 
fog heki near that ancient town, * The anniver- 
sary games or plays at Peebles/ says the same 
able critic whose ** Dissertation" we have already 
oooted, ^ are of so high antiquity, that at this 
day It is only from tradition, joined to a few re- 
mains of antiquity, we can form any conjecture of 
tlie age of tlieir institution, or eren trace the ves- 
tiges what these games were . . . .That this town, 
situated on the banks of the Tweed, in a pastoral 
country, abounding with game, was much resorted 
to by our ancient Scottish princes is certain : 
King Alexander III. is said to nave liad a hunting- 
seat here : tlie place where it stood is still pointed 
out. We are told by Boetius that the monastery 
of Cross Church, now in ruins, was built by that 
prince, and anciently our monarchs occasionally 
took up their residence in religious houses. Con- 
tiguous to it is a piece of ground, of old surrounded 
by walls, and still called the King's Orchard ; and 
on the opposite side of the river is the King's 
Green. The plays were nrobably the golf, a game 
peculiar to tne Scots, football, and shooting for 
prizes with bow and arrow. The shooting butts 

^ fuuud life in the ro^, * loud bellowings. 

' inttsnily. 
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still remain ; and an ancient silver prixe-arro\v» 
with several old medallions appended to it. is^ as I 
am informed* still preserved in the town-house of 
Peebles.* * Our limits will only permit us to give 
some of the opening stanzas :«- 

At B«ltane ^ when each hody bownia 

To Pttblis at the Play, 
To hear the singing and the sownis, 

The solace, sooth to say. 
By firth and forest, furth they found, 

They grathit* them full ray ; 
GK>d wot * that would they do tliat stound,* 

For it was their feast-day, 

They said, 

OfPeblistotheRay. 
• • • * 

All the wenches of the West 

Were up ere the cock crew, 
For reeling there might no man rest 

For j^aray' and for glew \ 
One said my curches are not prcst. 

Then answered Me^, full blue, 
To get a hood I hold it best, 

I wow hot that is true. 
Quoth she, 
OfPeblistothePlaj'. 

Hope, Cayley, and Cardronow \ 

Gatherd out thick fold, 
With heigh-how-rumbelow, 

The young fools were full bold ; 
The bag-pipe blew, and they outthrcw 

Out of the towns uutold ; 
Lord such a shout was them ahiong. 

When they were o*er the wold. 

There west. 

To Peblia at the Play. 

* Dissertation on the Life of James T. 

^ Beltane, an ancient festival on the 1st of May. 

" clothed Uiemselves. ' preparation. * glee. 

' the names of villages on the Tweed. 
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The late Mr. George Chalmers, in his little 
work entitled the * Poetic Remains of the Scottish 
Kings/ has, without assigning any sufficient 
reasons, reverted to the exploded theory of Tan- 
ner and Gibson, and printed 'Christ*s Kirk on 
the Green,' amongst the productions of James V. 
He has also hazarded an assertion, which is com- 
pletely contradicted by the intrinsic evidence of 
the work itself. ' He wrote his " Quhair," (says 
he,) when he was yet a prisoner, and while he was 
young. Had he read the 6th stanza of the second 
canto, or the epilogue, he would have found that 
in the one, he speaks of his captivity or detention 
in England having endured for eighteen years ; 
and in the other, commemorates in strains of high 
enthusiasm, his happiness subsequent to his mar- 
riage; a certain proof that the poem was not 
completed till after his union with Johanna Beau- 
fort, and his return to his own dominions. 

This monarch, however, in addition to his poeti- 
cal powers, was a person of almost universal ac- 
complishment. He sang beautifully, and not only 
accompanied himself upon the harp and the 
organ, but composed various airs und pieces of 
sacred music, in which there was to be recognized 
the same original and inventive genius which dis- 
tinguished him in everything to which he applied 
his mind. It cannot be doubted, says Mr. Tytler, 
in his * Dissertation on Scottish Music,' that under 
such a genius in poetry and music as James I., 
the national music must have greatly improved. 
One great step towards this was, the introduction 
of organs by this prince, into the cathedrals and 
abbeys in Scotland ; and, of course, the establish- 
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ment of a choral service of church music. The 
testimony of Tassoni is still more remarkable: 
* We may reckon among us modems,* says he, 
in his ' Pensiera Diversi/ lib. 10, * James, King of 
Scotland, who not only composed many sacred 
pieces of vocal music, but also of himself invented 
a new .kind of music, plaintive and melancholy, 
different from all other ; in which he has been 
imitated by Carlo Gesualdo, Prince of Venosa, 
who, in our age, has improved music with new 
and admirable inventions.' 



ROBERT HENRYSOUN. 



It Bays little for the gratitude of Scotland, that 
of Bome of her sweetest poets, whose works have 
been admired and sought after by future times, 
little is known but the name. Their life is a 
mere blank ; they have spent it in some remote 
province, unacknowledged and almost unseen 
by the world ; struggling, perhaps, against the 
attack of poverty and the iniquity of fortune ; 
yet, nursing amidst this neglect, a mind of su- 
perior powers — finding a solace in the cultivation 
of their intellect and the exercise of their genius 
which has more than repaid them ; and from a 
full, and sometimes a weeping heart, pouring out 
•trains which were destined to be as imperishable 
as the language and literature of the country. 
Such has been the fate of Robert Henryson, of 
whom the following passage in Urry, the editor of 
* Chaucer,' contains almost the sum of our know- 
ledge : — • The author of the •* Testament of Cre- 
seide," which might pass for the sixth book of 
this story, 1 have been informed by Sir James 
Krskine, late Earl of Kelly, and divers aged 
scholars of the Scottish nation, was one Mr. 
Robert Henryson, chief schoolmaster of Dum- 
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fermline, a little time before Chaucer was first 
printed, and dedicated to Henry VI I L, by Mr. 
Thynne, which was near the end of his reign. 
Mr. Henryson wittily observing, that Chaucer, in 
his fifth book, had related the death of Troilus, 
but made no mention what became of Creseide,— 
learnedly takes upon him, in a fine poetical way, 
to express the punishment and end due to a false 
inconstant woman, which commonly terminates 
in extreme misery *.' 

It has been supposed by Lord Hailes, that 
Henryson officiated as preceptor in the Bene<* 
dictine Convent at Dumfermline ; but as the idea 
is solely founded on the lines of Dunbar, in his 
^ Complaint on the Death of the Makars,' which 
simply state that gude Mr. Robert Henrysoun 
died in that ancient burgh, nothing can be more 
vague and inconclusive. We know not the exact 
period of his birth, (which must have been under 
the reign of James II.,) the time of his death is 
involved in equal obscurity ; and the intermediate 
period must be abandoned to. those whose in- 
genuity is delighted with wandering in the la* 
byrinths of conjectural biography. 

But of the works of this remarkable man it is 
difficult, when we consider the period in which 
they were written, to speak in terms of too warm 
encomium. In strength, and sometimes even in 
sublimity of painting, in pathos and sweetness, in 
the variety and beauty of his pictures of natural 
scenery, in the vein of quiet and playful humour 
which runs through many of his pieces, and in 
that fine natural taste, which, rejecting the fiiults 

♦ Urry's Chaucer. 
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of hh age, has dared to think for itself^j — he- i» 
altogether excellent ; and did the limits of tiiose 
sketches permit^ it would be easy to justify this* 
kigh praise by examples. Where^ for inalanoe^ 
could we medl, even in tiie works of Chaucer or 
Spenser, with a finer personification ihsai this early 
poet has given us of Saturn, sitting shivering in 
his cold and di^ani sphere, his matted locks fail- 
ing down his shoulders, glittering and fretted with 
hoar frosts ; the wind whistling through his grey 
and weather-beaten garnoents, and a sheaf of 
arrows, feathered with ice and headed with hail« 
stones, stuck under his girdle ? 

Hiir face froonedf, his lere * was like the lede, 
His teeth chattered and shivered with the chm, 

Hi« eyin droupid,' whole sMikin in his hede ; 
Oat at his nose- the mildrop fast gan rin^ 
With lippis blew, and chekis lene and thin; 

The icicles that fro his heer doiine honee, 

Were wonder grete, and as a speer was longe. 

Attour his belte his lyart lokkis' laie 
Feltrid^ unfair or fret with frostis hore, 

His garment and his gite ' full gay of graie, 
His withered wede fro him the winde out wore | 
A bousteaus bow within his hande he bore ; 
■ Under his girdle a fasche of felon flains 

Fedrid ^ with ice^ and headed with holstains. 

Let US torn now for a moment from this wintry 
picture, and observe with what a fresh and glow- 
ing pencil, with what an ease and gracefulness of 
execution, the same hand can bring before us a 
summer landscape : — 

^ fiesh or skin. ' droped. ^ hoary* * mstte4» > 
' fashion of lus clothing. ^ feathered. 
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In. xniddis of June, thai joly swete seMoun, 

Quhen that fair Phoebus with his beamis brycht 

Had dryit up the dew fra daill and down, 

And all the land maid with his lemyst ^ lydtt^ 
In a moming, between midday and i^dbt) 

I imis^and put all sloth and sleep aside^ 

Ontill & wod I went alone, but gyd *. 

Sfraet was tiie smell of flotiris qiihyt and leid^ 
The nois of birdis rycht delitious, 

The bewis brod blumyt abone my heid, 
TTie gnmd gtowand with grasses gratious, 
Of all plesans that place was .plenteous 

With sweit odours and birdis armonie^ 

The moming myld, my mirth was mair forthy; 

The roses red arrayit, the rone and ryss ^, 

The primrose and the purpure viola ; 
To heir, it was a point of paradyss, 

Sic mirth, the mavis and the merle couth ma * ; 

The blossomyss blyth brak up on bank and bra '^ 
The smell of herbis, and of foulis the cry, 
Contending quha suld have the victory. 

Henry son's greatest work is that to which we 
have already alluded, the completion of Chaucer's 
beautiful poem of Troilus and Cressida, in a 
strain of poetry not unworthy of the original. 
* Henryson,' says Mr. Godwin, in his " Life of 
Chaucer," perceived' what was defective in the 
close of the story of Troilus and Creseide, as 
Chaucer had left it. The inconstant and un- 
feeling Creseide, as she appears in the last book, 
is the just object of aversion, and no reader can 
be satisfied that TVoilus, the loyal and heroic 
lover, should suffer all the consequences of her 
crime, whilst she escapes with impunity. The 

^ beams. * without guide. 

^ the brainbles and bushes. * malce. ^ a hill side. 
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poem of Henryson/ he continues, 'has a degree of 
merit calculated to make us regret that it is not a 
performance standing by itself, instead of thus 
serving merely as an appendage to the work of 
another. The author has conceived, in a very 
poetical manner, his description of the season in 
which he supposes himself to have written this 
dolorous tragedy. The sun .was in Aries — ^his 
setting was ushered in with furious storms of 
hail, the cold was biting and intense, and the 
poet sat in a little solitary building, which he 
calls his oratoure. The evening star had just 



nsen.' 



A doly season for a careful dite ^ 

Suld correspond and be equivalent ; 
Richt so it was when I be^^an to write 

This tragedy ; the weather right fervent, 

Whan Aries in middis of the Lent, 
Shouris of haile gan fro the north descende, 
That scantly from the cold I mighten me defende. 

Yet neerthelesse within mine oratoure 

I stode, whan Titan had his bemis brycht 

Withdrawin doun, and seylid under cure*, 
And faire Venus the beaute of the night 
Upraise, and sette unto the weste full right, 

Her golden face, in oppositioun 

Of God Phcebus, directe disceuding down. 

Throughout the glasse her bemis brast ' so faire, 
That I might see on every side me by ; 

The northern winde had purified the aire, 
And shedde his misty cloudis fro the skie; 
The freste fresid, the blasts bitterly 

From Pole Arcticke came whisking loud and shrill, 

And caused me remove agenst my will. 

^ a sad season for a melancholy story. 
* unknown. ' pierced. 
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For I trusted, that Venus, lovers Queue, 
To whom sometime I hight obedience, 

My faded heart of love she wad make grene ; 
And thereupon, with humble reverence, 
I thought to praie her hie magnificence, 

But for grete cold as then I lettid was, 

I in my chambre to the fire gan pass. 

Though love be bote, yet in a man of age 
It kindlith not so sone as in youthheid. 

Of whom the blode is flowing in a rage. 
And in the old the corage dull and dede. 
Of which the fire outward is best remeid, 

To helpe by phisiche where that nature faUd 

I am experte, for both I have assailed. 

I made the fire and bekid me aboute \ 
Then toke I drinke my spirits to comfort e, 

And armed me wele fro the cold thereoute ; 
To cutt the winter night, and mak it schort, 
I took a quere *, and lefte all othir sporte, 

Writtin by worthy Chaucer glorious^ 

Of fair Creseide and lusty Troilus. 

The picture presented in these striking lines 
possesses the distinctness of outline and concep- 
tion, and the rich poetic colouring, which marks 
the hand of genius. We see the aged bard 
sitting in a winter's evening in his oratory ; we 
hear the bitter northern blast shaking the case- 
ment ; the hail-stones are pattering on the glass ; 
the sun has sunk ; but as the storm subsides, the 
air clears up to an intense frost, and the beautiful 
evening star, the planet of love, shows her golden 
face in the west. For awhile, with the enthu- 
siasm of a lover of nature, the poet contemplates 
the scene ; but, warned by the increasing cold, he 
closes his shutters, stirs his fire, wheels in his 
oaken chair, — and, after warming his sluggard 

' warmed myself on every side. ' a book. 

TOL. III. Q 
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irtbme of Vlumeer^ smd hxf^am to %lit apos 
Ike story of Cretid fiur aaid hiify Troflni, 

In th^ poea^ toate tke «««tia of a» nrrngat 
crkie, ^Creteiile i» i^.p i cMat e d aa ^t aetl a il fay 
Vkmted, filled with dbccntest, aad Tcndi^ 1m 
lage m i^tka r tw if rngi^ agsdnu Veaas aad Copid. 
Her mgratitade is resented bj tbeae dcitieiv who 
can a ecuadi of tlie terea ptaaeta, in vhidi it it 
ittrttd tbat Creteide tliail be paniArd with 
ytyfipKj, CjfMtM, h dtfmtcd m a yrmam to iaform 
Wr of her fate: the wakes, and finds that the 
dream is true, She then entreats her Cither to 
tr/aduct her to a hospital for lepers, by the go- 
▼emors of wbkh the is compelJed to go as a 
beggar on the faiahway. Amciig the passers by 
tomes Troilus, who, tn spite of the dresdfal dis- 
ijgttrement of her person, finds something in her 
ibsi lie had seen before, and even draws, from a 
glance of her horrible countenance, a confused 
frc<^lection of the sweet visage and amorous 

t lances of his beloved Creseide. His instinct 
'sds hhn no farther ; he does not suspect that 
Us mbtrets is actually before him ; yet 

For knightly pitie, sod memorial 
Of fsire Crefeidc, 

la takes a girdle, a purse of gold, and many a 

Sale jewel), and shakes them doun in the skirt of 
IS miserable beggar, 

Tbsii rods swsyt, and not a worde ht spaJEe. 

No sooner is he gone, than Crcseid becomes 
mwnrn that licr henefactot' is no other than Troilus 
UinHclf. A fleeted by this unexpected occurrence. 
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she £Ul8 iato a frenzy ; betrays her real nama and 
condition ; bequeaths to Troilus a ring which ka 
had given her in dowry — and dies. Troilus lamenta 
her fate, and builds her a monument *. 

There is a fine moral strain, a tone of solemn 
and impressive thought, which runs through 
many of the pieces of Henryson : of tliis we have 
a striking example in his poem entitled * Praise- of 
Age:-— 

Within ane garth, under a red roseir, 

Ane auld man, and decrepit, hard I giiur ; 
6^ wes the note, eweet was the Yoice and deir. 

It wee grit joy to heir of sic a thing. 

And as methocht he said in his dyting,^ 
For to he young I wad nocht, fur my wysa 

Of all tnis warld to mak me lord andicyng: 
The more of aige the nerrer hevynnys hlisi. 

Fals is this warld and full of variance, 

Besoucht with sin and uther sytis mo ; 
Trewth is all tynt, gyle hes the governance, 

Wretchitnes hes wrocht aU welthis weill to wo. 

Freedome is tynt, and flemit the Lordis firo ; 
And cuvettice is all Hie cause of this ; 

I am content that youth-heid is ago: 

The moir of aige the neirer hevynays biiis. 
« * « • 

[ Suld no man traist this wretchit warld ; for quhy ? 

Of erdly joy ay sorrow is the end: 
The stait of it can no man certify; 

This day a king — to mome na gude to ^ad. 

Quhat haif we here hot grace us to defend ? 
The quhilk, God grant us till amend our min ; 

That to his gloir he may our saulis send : 
The moir of aige the uerrer hevynnys bliss. 

With little alteration these verses throw them- 
selves into a modem garb, which does not spoil 

* Godwin's Life of Chaucer, vol. L, p. 493. 
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Udm M fi» wv^ ikA fail rfHtaw^gf v&; 



If ^ fmfftMi f/hi$4f 4tam mr tmam ccsfsfy i 
Tv4»|r # %m^ ^ 4^^m6mnm mmtt will lead 
l^tf Uf%^\n(iA inhtM^iri — muf GtiA mttttdf 

HlfitU \m imt^ fsn€tt, M tad » wik€k m Urn ; 
A$t4 Uf hm f^^ i^ttfm tntt nf/mU tend ; 

Thif MM^nr 44 »^ H^ m»uef hnkrcalf \^am, 

Aasun^ wlut eao be fweeter than tliese lines on 
Urn ukmn%% i4 %m^ life? 

tfUmM tm §ympU( ttftr wkboitf en dt^^, 

hUmttH ^m nmmf Umtut m qttktitf 
Q**^fi imn umem^ of use mstf* bet he imd, 

'thittH H fm lytn into quaotitie. 

A^4m4Mt$f4( f(rtMi mmI bltnd pro«peritie 
M«k iif(4rf>lifrMr« n tery ill conclufioim ; 

'ni« §wt^irUfiA lyfe tberefcnre in tbif cotmfrie, 
U nkkiertmH^ nod ptiice with small poiseiwioiin, 

' d/«*d« ' toough* ' moie. ^ iccuriij. 
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Friend, thy awin* fira thocht it be but ane gleid*. 
Will warm thee weil, and is worth gold to thee ; 

And Solomuni the sage, says, (gif ze reid-*,) 
Under the hevin, I can nocht better seei 
Then ay be blyth, and live in honestie : 

Qiihairfore I may conclude me with this reason,— 
Of early bliss it bears the best degree, 

BlythnesB of heart, in peace, with small possession. 

The well-known apologue, of which this is the 
* moralitie ' — that of the Town and Country 
Mouse — has been delightfully translated, or rather 
paraphrased, both by Pope and La Fontaine; 
yet our ancient Scottish bard need not dread a 
comparison with either. There is not, indeed, 
in his production (what it would be unreason- 
able to look for) the polished elegance, the grace- 
ful court-like expressions, and the pointed allusions 
to modern manners which mark the versification 
of these great masters ; but there is a quiet vein 
of humour, a succession of natural pictures, both 
burgh and landwart, city and rural ; and a felicity 
in sidapting the sentiments to the little four-footed 
actors in the drama, which is peculiarly its own. 
Henryson*s mice speak and reason exactly as one 
of these long-whiskered, tiny individuals might be 
expected to do, were they suddenly to be per- 
mitted to express their feelings. There is, if we 
may be allowed the expression, a more mouse-like 
verisimilitude about his story, than either of his 
gifted successors. The tale is introduced with 
great spirit : — 

Easop relates a tale, well worth renown, 
Of twa wee mice^ and they war sisters dear; 

' own. * unknown. ^ if you read. 

* two small mice. 



Of ^lioiB flis tMet dvdt in BorrovsliNiiiy 
The tuniit f ^ 9eho wcmd upoo land weO nor, 
Birlit tofiblair beoeafh the bos and breir ; 

Qnhjle OD tiie corns and vraxfli * of laboariflf^ meOy 
As onflaw* do, scho maid an easj fim*. 

Tbe rural mons, onto the winter tyde 

Thold * cauld and hunger oft, and great diatreM ; 

Tlie uther roous, that in the bni^h gan hide, 
Was giH-biother, and made a free burgess. 

Toll-free, and without custom mair or less. 
And freedom had to gae' whereer she lut. 

Hie burgh or city mouse is seized with a 

•oflden desire to pay her country sister a visit, and 

witb ftaff in hand. 

As pilpim pon^ scho past out of the tomt, 
To seek her sister baith' in dale and down. 

Tlie meeting of the two relatives is described 
with much nalvet<$ : — 

Xbio OMmy toilsom ways then couth she walk, 

TlirD muir and moss, throughout bank, busk, and breir, 

Tn fur to fur*, cryand, frae balk to balk. 
Come Inrth io me my ain sweet sister dear. 
Cry ' Peep* anes. With that the mous couth hear. 

And knew her voice, as kindly kinsmen will, 

Scfao^ heard with joy, and furth scho cam her till. 

The entertainment given by the rural mouse, 
the poverty of the beild and board, the affectation 
8Bd nice stomach of the city dame her sister, are 
admirably given : — 

Qohen thus were lugit '* thir twa sillie mice. 
The youngest sister to her buttry hied. 
And brocht furth nuts and pease, instead of spice, 

And sic plain cheer, as she had her beside. 

The burgess mouse sae dynk'^ and full of pride, 
Said, Sister mine, is this your daily food ? 

Why not, quoth she, think ye this mess not good ? 

^ younger. • waste. ■ life. * bore. * go. • poor. ' both. 
• furrow to furrow. • she. ^® lodged. " nice. 
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My listier fur, quoth shei 'hvte me excused, 

Thb diet rude aad I cam ueer accord ; 

With tender meat my stomach still is u^d— 
For why, I fare as well as any lord : 

Tlur withir*d nuts and pease, or they be bored. 

Will break my chaf&, and mak my teeth full sleadn^ 
Which have been us'd before to meat more tender. 

The rest of the story and the catastrophe sre 
well known ; the invitation of tiie city mouse, its 
acceptance, their perilous journey to town, their 
delicious meal, and its fearful interruption bj 
Hunter Gib, (the joily cat,) the pangs of the rwci 
mouse, whose he^ is almost frightened out of its 
little velvet tenement, her marvellous escape, and 
the delight with which she again finds herself in her 
warm nest in the country, are described with great 
felicity of humour. No one who has witnessed 
the ingenuity of the torment inflicted by a cat om 
its victim, will fail to recognize the perfect nature 
of ' Hunter Gib's ' conduct, when the unfortunate 
rural citizen is under his clutches : — 

From foot to foot he east her to and frae, 
Whiles up, whiles down, as tait ^ as ony kid. 

Wiles would he let her run beneath the strae*, 
Whiles woidd he wink and play with her bubhid*^ 
Thus to the silly mous great harm he did, 

Till at the last, thro fortune fair and hap, 

Betwixt the dresser and the wall she crap \ 

Syne up in haste beside the panaling 

Sae high she clam ', that Gibby might not get hex^ 
And by the cleeks' sae craftily gan hing 

Till he was gane ^ ; her cheer was all the better ; 

Syne doun she lap when there was nane to let hec 
Then on the burgess mouse aloud did cry, 
Sister, iare well, thy feast I here defy. 

' tenderly. * straw. ° hide and seek. ^ crep 
* clunbed. ' hooks or pins. ^ gone. 
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Pinkerton has declared that this is the only 
fable of Henryson's worthy of preservation ; a 
clear proof that he had little feeling for true 
poetry. The ' Lion and the Mous' completely 
refutes his tasteless criticism. It commences with 
that sweet picture of the rural delights of the 
leafy-month June, which we have already quoted ; 
and, besides the truth and spirit with which the 
story is given, is curious, from its evident allusion 
to that treasonable combination of the nobles, 
which cost James III. his crown and his life: — 

Ihir cruel men that stentlt has the net *, 
' In which the lion suddenly was tane, 
Waited allway that they amends might get 

For hurt men write with steel in marble stane. 

Mair till expone as now I let alane ; 
But king and lord may well wote what I mean, 
The figure hereof aftymes has been seen. 

When this was said, quoth Easop, My fair child, 
Persuade the Kirkmen eyedentlieF to pray 

That treason fra this cuntrie be exiPd ; 
That justice ring and nobles keep their fay 
Unto their sovereign lord baith ni^ht and day : 

And with that word he vanished, and I woke, 

Sine thro the schaw hameward my journey toke. 

^ Stretched have the net. 
' constantly and with earnestness. 
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Of this great genius, who has enriched the poetry 
of his country with a strain of versification su- 
perior in power, originality, and sweetness to any 
of his predecessors, we have to repeat, alas ! the 
same story of unavailing regret, that little is 
known ; and that little, founded on very imperfect 
evidence. Pinkerton, relying upon a stanza in 
' Kennedy's Fly ting (or Railing) against Dunbar,' 
conjectures that he was bom at Salton, a village 
on the delightful coast of the Forth, in East 
Lothian; but, unfortunately, the acuteness of a 
future antiquary discovered that the true reading 
of the passage was Mount Falcon ; a circumstance 
which gave rise to a new hypothesis, equally 
vague and unsatisfactory. It seems not impro- 
bable, however, that he first saw the light some- 
where in Lothian, about the year 1465; and 
from his own works, a few circumstances may be 
gleaned, which illustrate his individual history. 

He was educated for the church ; and, undoubt- 
edly, travelled over England and a part of the 
Continent, as a noviciate of the order of St. 
Francis. This is evident from his satirical poem, 
entitled * Tlie Visitation of St. Francis.* The 
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saint appears to the poet in a vision, shortly 
before the dawn, and holding in his hand the 
hahit of his order, commands him to renounce 
the world and become his servant. Dunbar ex- 
cuses himself, observing, that he has read of 
many bishops, but exceeding few friars, who had 
been admitted to the honour of canonization ; but 
he allows that, in his early years, he had worn 
the habit : — 

Gif ever my fortoun^ wes to be a friex*. 
The date thereof is past full mony a year ; 

For into every lusty town and place 
Of all In^land, fro Berwick to Cales, 

I haif into thy habit maid gude cheir". 

In freiris weid full sairly^ haif I fleichit?; 

In it haif I in pulpit gone and prechit ; 
In Demeton Kirk and eke in Canterbury ; 

In it I past at Dover oure the ferry. 
Thro Picardy, and there the pepil teichet. 

As lang as I did bear the freiris style, 

In me, God wit, wes mony wink and wile ; 

In me wes falset with ilk wight to flatter, 
Whilk might be flemit^ with na haly watec; 

I wes ay reddy all men to beguile *• 

Where he received his education it is impossible 
to discover ; but from the colophon of one of his 
poems, it is presumable that he had studied at 
Oxford ; and we may conclude from his address 

• To the Lordes of the King's Chekkar,' that he 
was in the receipt of an annual pension which was 
scarcely sufficient to supply his ordinary wants. 

* Ye need not,' says he to these grave personages, 

^ fortune. • friar. ■ cheer. * earnestly. 

^ entreated. ' washed away. 

* Poems, vol. i. p. 28. 
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' spend your time or tire your thumbs, or consume 
your ink and paper in the reckoning up my rents 
or annuities. It is a short story : I got a sum 
of money from my lovd-tfeasurer, which is all 
gone. Is not that a sad enough tale without more 
labour V 

My Lordis of Chacker, plm yow to heir 
My compt, I tall it mak yow cleir 

But ony circumstaiice or sonyie ^ ; 

For left is neither cora n(Hr eunyie' 
Of all that I tuik in the yeir. 

For rekkynin^ of my rentu and ronmes 
Te need not for to tyre your thowmes*; 

Na for to ^ar your countaris clink| 

Nor paper for to spend nor ink 
In the ressaving of my soumes^. 

I tiiik fra my Lord Thesaurair 
Ane soume of money for to wair ; 

I can nocht tell yow how it is spendit, 

But Weill I wat that it is endit : 
And that methink ane compt our sair \ 

1 trowit in time whain that I tuik it 
That lanfif in hurgh I suld haif bniikit, 

Now the remaines are eith * to turss : 

I faaiffno preif heir but my purss, 
Quhilk wald noch lie an it war lukit. 

Even when thrown into a modem dress, the 
spirit does not wholly evaporate: — 

My Lords of Chequer, please you hear 
My compt — ^the which I'll make full clear 

Sans circumstance or theft ; 

Nor cross nor copper is there left 
Of all I had within the year. 

' pretence. ' cross nor coin. ' thumbs. 
* sums. * too sore. ' easy. 
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Spend not grave looks, with haws'and hums, 
Nor paper waste, nor tire your thumbs 

And bid your counters clink ; 

Or drain your reservoirs of ink 
In reckoning up my svms. 

My Lord the Treasurer gave me, 
Some certain monies for my fee ; 

I cannot tell how far they went, 

But well I know, the gear is spent. 

Whilst I myself am sorely shent. 
And this without more words, I trow, 
Is a summation sad enow. 

Why should I entries more rehearse ? 
My Lords, inquire ye of my piurse. 
And look into its empty maw, 
It will you tell the selfsame saw. 

In the privy seal we find, under the date of 
August 15, 1.500, a grant by King James IV. 
to Master William Dunbar, of an annual pen- 
sion of ten pounds, until he be provided with 
a benefice of forty pounds or more yearly ; and 
from this period the poet became an attendant 
upon the court of this gay and gallant monarch. 
James was devoted to his pleasures ; and if 
we may judge from the account books of 
the lord high treasurer, which present, in their 
various items, a curious picture of the manners of 
the times, large sums of money were lavished, 
with indiscriminate prodigality, upon idle amuse- 
ments and unworthy objects. The character of 
the king, indeed, was inconsistent and almost con- 
tradictory. He had many great points about him, 
which made him deservedly beloved. His anxiety 
for the due administration of justice, and the- inde- 
fatigable activity with which he visited the most 
remote portions of his kingdom ; his attention to 
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the navy and the artillery, as those sources of 
national strength which had been neglected or un- 
known before his time ; his anxiety for the pre 
servation of an amicable intercourse with foreign 
states ; his fondness for the clergy, undoubtedly 
the wisest and most learned amongst his subjects ; 
his familiar friendship and intercourse with his 
nobles, and his accessibility and kindness to the 
lowest classes of his people: all these qualities 
were highly to be commended, and rendered the 
monarch deservedly popular. But, on the other 
hand, James had weaknesses and vices which, but 
for the excuse of youth and a mismanaged edu- 
cation, must have rendered him coutemptible. 
His love of amusement was wild and reckless : 
plays, dances, dice, occupied every leisure mo- 
ment ; hawkes, apes, jugglers, jesters, and every 
sort of itinerant buffoon, received a ready wel- 
come at court, and partook largely of the royal 
bounty, whilst his indiscriminate gallantry and 
admiration of the fair sex destroyed his health 
and grievously impoverished his exchequer. The 
universal patronage of the monarch, and the pic- 
ture of the court, are admirably pourtrayed by 
Dunbar in his poem entitled a * Remonstrance to 
the King' — 

Sir, ye have mony servitours 

Aud officers of divers cures — 

Kirkmen, courtmen, craftsiren fine, 

Doctors in jure and medicine, 

Philosophers, diviners, rhetors, 

Artists, astrology, orators. 

Men of arms and valiant knights, 

And mony other gudly \i'ights ; 

Musicians, minstrels, merry singers, 

Ciievalours, callanders, French flingers, 



Mattfuma bwiMing oti the laad. 

And < iiJ*w r iig|j t» bgwmg <m the ibaad ; 



Laboofinc all, boith lig«r and afi. 
And woadroim fanning in tlidr aafi ; 
Wkidi pleasant is and bonoiable, 
And to roar bi^inew profitadde^ 
And rig^ convenicni to be 
With joar bif^ re^ mafestj, 
Deecnringcyfjroor grace moatding^ 
BoCb fiianks, reward, and eheiisbii^. 
And though that I among the heap 
Unworthy be a place to keep. 
Of in their number to be teldy 
Tct long as theii'a my work diaU hoU^ 
Complete in erery circumstance. 
In matter, form, and eke aubatance; 
But wearing or corrnption, 
Bnat, cankor, or conmption, 
As perfect aa their worfces all, 
Ahno' my guerdon be but sniaU. 

The poet proceeds to observe, that he can nei- 
Aer bUtne nor envy any expenditure upon such 
worthy though multifarious artists ; but then, says 
be, with much boldness, addressing his royal 
master, * Your highness is so gentle and accessible 
that your court is crowded with a different and far 
less respectable sort.' Tlie enumeration must be 

E'ven in his own words, and a transition would 
! almost impossible : — 

Fenyeourifl) fleichooria, flatteraris, 
Cryariv, crackaria, and ^tteraria, 
Sunkaria, gronkaria, gleddarin, gunnaria, 
MoDiouris of France, gud clarat cunnaris ; 

^ worthy. 
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Inc^iportoun askaria of Yrland kyndi 

Aud meit reivaris, lyk out o mind 

Scaffkrisj and scamfaris in the nuke 

And hall huntaris of draik and duke, 

ThrtnWuaa and thxiitaris, as they war wod; 

Kokenis, that kens na man of gudoi 

Schoulderaris and schowaris that h^ no «nbft"»^^ 

And to no cunning that can clame 

And ken none uther craft nor curis 

Bot to mak thrang schir in your durii, 

And rush in whar they counsel hear. 

And will at na man nurture leir 

In quintessence, eke ingynouris joly 

That far can multiply in foly ; 

Fantastie luUs, haytn &ls and greedy, 

Of tongue untrue and hand unsteady. 

Few dar of all this last additioun 

Come in Tolbuith without remission*. 

When the first are provided for, says he, I maj 
not complain ; but when the king^s purse opens 
to these last, and I am passed over, my very hear! 
is ready to burst for despite: — 

My mind so fer ^ is set to flyt 
That of nochtels I can indyt. 
For owther man my hert to breik, 
Or with my pen I man me wreik ; 
Aud syne the tane most nedis be, 
Into malancolie to dee, 
Or lat the venym ische all out— 
Bewar, anone for it will spout, 
Gif that the treacle com not tyt* 
To swage the swahne of my despyt. 

Whether this remonstrance and threatening, cm 
the part of Dunbar, had any effect in procuring 
him a more generous treatment at court cannot 
be ascertained; but the p^ect truth of his de 

♦ Poems, vol, L p. 145—147. 
^ fierce* * quick. 
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Ms nobles ; bat at the same time k ifl easy to 
li^st bk povesty was often &UBieiBitj subjecting 
bim to tie most mortifying r^ulaea from tbt 
lewest offioeTB about tiie court. The pangB of do* 
fenred b<^, tbe pride of msulted genoua, Uie bitter 
lepentance tiiat be bad devoted himself to so thanl^ 
less and iUnrequited a service, and the biting satire 
against kings and favourites, by which many of 
bis productions are distinguished, all fonn a pain- 
ful but instr u c t iv e connnentary on tbe history of 
a man of letters, who has relinquished tbe more 
humble walk in which, with a little labour, he 
might have provided for bis own wants, and finds, 
when it is perhaps too late, that distinction is not 
synonymous with independence, it seems to have 
been in one of these moods that be indited his 
complaint addressed to the king : — 

Of wrai^is and of gceat iujures 
That nobles in iheir days indum. 
And men of virtue and cunning, 
Of wit and wisdom in guiding; 
That nocht can in this court conquese^, 
For lawte, love, or tong service*. 

But it is time we should leave these ebullitions 
of wounded pride, or disappointed ambition, to 
consider some of the higher effbvts of his genius. 
On the 8th of August, 1503, James IV. was 
espoused to the Princess Margaret of England, an 
event which it was earnestly hoped would have the 
most beneficial ef&cts in removing, or at least di- 
luting, the feelings of mutual hostility which had 
so long and so frequently arrayed the two king» 
doms in mortal warfare against each othi^. The 

* acquire 
♦ PoemS; vol. ii. p. 143. 
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eeremony wa« ac cc wip ani ed with ewerj species of 
feudal trinmph and uAeaauSj ; and the ereot was 
eoimneiiiorated br Dunbar, in a poem entitled tiie 
'Tbutle and the Bote,' wfaicb, bad be nerer 
written another line, is of itself ampl j snflicifnt to 
place bim in a high rank of genius. It coot- 
inenees with the following beantifol stanzas: — 

Qttben Kaniie wes with Tanaad wiodis poil^ 
And A(«il badde, with her sihrcr ih tm ik^ 

Taoe Icif of Katttie ' with ane cdcst blast ; 
And IttiftY Majr, that nmdder is of flowiis. 
Had maid the birdcs to be^ii their hoans, 

Ajnaog the tender colocifs, red and qoibji, 

QtJiois' hannooy to heir it wes ddjt. 

Is bed a€ morrow f s^etfint; as I Uj, 
Methodit Aurora, wtth ner eristall cne, 

In at the window faiktt by the day. 

And balsit me* with Tiaage pale and grene, 
Upon whose hand a lark sang Ira the tplene^ 

Awaik, loiraris, out of your slomering, 

8ee how the hmtj morrow does i^ spring. 

Methocht firtsh Kajr bef oir my bed i^ stode^ 

In weid depsynt of mony direri hew, 
Sober, bemgn, and full of mansaetnde, 

In brycht aiteir^ of flooris iorgii new; 

Herinly of colour, quhyt, reid, broim, and blew, 
Balmet in dew and giU with Fboebus* bemys^ 
QuhtU all the boose iUomymt of hir lemyss*. 

Slugird, she said, swalk anone for schame, 
And in my honour somthing thou go wxite ; 

The lark his done the mirry daj procUme, 
To raise up luiraris with comrort and delyt ; 
Yet noch meressis thr eoura^ to indyte, 

Quhois hart sum tvme hes glaid and blinrful bene, 

Sangis to mak under the leris grene*. 

bade adieu to Nature. * whose. * saluted me. 

* bright attire. ' beams. * glitters. 

^ Poemi, Tol« i. pp* Zf 4. 
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With scarce the difference of a word, the whole 
of this fine description may be read as English 
poetry, not inferior in the brilliancy of ks fancy 
or the polish of its versification to Spenser: — 

When March with varying winds had onward past. 
And gentle April, with her silver showers. 

Bade Nature farewell in an orient hlast, 
And lusty May, that mother is of flowers, 
Had waked the birds in their melodious bowers^ 

Amongst the tender borders, red and white ; 

Whose harmony to hear was great delight. 

In bed at dawning, as I sleeping lay,j 
Aurora, with her eyne as crystal clear. 

In at my window look*d, while broke the day, 
And me saluted with benignant cheer, 
Upon whose hand a lark san^ loud and clear,. 

Lovers, awake out of your slumbering, 

See how the lovely morning doth upspring. 

Methought fresh May beside my bed upstood, 
In weeds depaynt of many divers hue. 

Sober, serene, and full of mansuetude. 

In bright attire of flowers all budding new. 
Heavenly of colour, white, red, brown, and blue, 

All bathed m dew, and gilt with PhcBbus* beams. 

While all the room with golden radiance gleams. 

Sluggard, she said, awake, arise for shame, 
And in mine honour something new go write ; 

Hear'st not the lark the merry day proclaim, 
Lovers to raise with solace and delight. 
And slumbers yet thy courage to indite 

Whose heart hath whilome glad and blissful been, 

Weaving thy songs beneath the leaves so green ? 

The poet having excused his slumbers on the 
ground of the inclemency of the season and the 
boisterous blasts of Lord JEolus, which had silenced 
himself and many other tuneful birds, is reminded 
by May that he had promised, when her sweet 
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And as tlie glorious orb drove up tlie sky, 
Sang every bird through comfort of the light, 

And with their sweet melodious throats 'gan cry, 
Lovers awake, away thou dully Night ; 
Welcome, sweet Day, that comforts erery- wight ; 

Hail May,^hail Flora, hail Aurora, skteu, 

Hail princess Nature, hail Lore's k>velictt QuMn. 

Dame Nature, kaving first commanded Aeite 
Neptune and Bolus the bald not to perturb the 
water nor the air-^ 

And that na schouris sneU \ nor blastes cauld, 
Efiray should flouris, nor fowlis on the fold,— - 

issues next her mandate to the beasts, the birds, 
and the flowers, to attend her cottr^ aa they are 
wont on the first of May :— - 

Scho ordaind eik that every bird and heist, 
Befoir her hieses suld annone compeir. 

And every flour of verteu, most and leist. 
And every herb be field, fer and neir, 
As they had wont in May, fro yeir to yeir. 

To her their makar to mak obediens, 

Full law inclynand, with all dew reverens *. 

She then ordainM that every bird and beasty 
Before her highness should anon appear, 

And every flower of virtue, most and least, 
And every herb, by field or forest near, 
As they were wont in May, from year to year, 

To her, their Queen, to make obedieilcef. 

Inclining low, with all due reverence. 

The swift-footed roe is despatched as the* herald 
to warn the beasts of the forest, the restless swal- 
low to bear her commands to the denizens of the 
air, and, obedient to the summons, all instantly 
appear before the queen — 

* Piercing. 
* Poems, vol. i* p. 6. 
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iUltiresefit vere sa tuinkfioe of as cc^ 

^Mth beast, tad bird, miAfkmrr, hetoet 6tt Qoccs. 

Ao4 6ntt tb« liofl, greatest of degree. 

Was called tlicre, and be most £axr to scoe^ 
With a fall hardj cocnstenaace and keen. 

Before dame Nature caae, and Sd mHmt, 

With Tisage bold, and coarage konsne. 
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avfal beast vas terrible of dieir. 
Piercing of look, and stoct of comrtimance; 

Right strong of cor^ in fashion fair, but ficr, 
Lustjr of ihape, h^ of delirerance. 
Red of his cokior as the mbj glance; 

On field of gold he stood full m^htilj, 

With flower de loc^ circled pleasantlj*. 

This description is not only noble, containing as 
fine a picture of the monarch of the beasts as is to 
be fottnd in the wiiole range of poetry, but is pe- 
culiarly appropriate, being a blazon of the Scottish 
arms,— »a red lion rampant upon a field of gold, 
encircled with a border of fleurs-de-luces ; Nature 
permits him to lean his paws upon her knee, and 

{lacing the royal crown upon his head, commands 
im as king, and jirotector of the smallest as well 
as the greatest ot his subjects, to rule over them 
with benignity, and to temper justice with mercy. 
A fine moral lesson to the prince, of whom the 
lion is meant to be the personification : — 

The lodv lifted up his clawis clear, 

And let him lightly lean upon her knee, 

And crowned him with diadem full dear 
Of radiant stones, most rojal there to see, 
Baying, The king of all beasts make I thee. 

And the {jrotector cneif in woods and shaws, 

Go furth^and to thy lieges keep the laws. 

* There is icarce a word changed| except from the old to 
the more modem spelling. 
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Justice exerce with mercy and conscience, 
And let na small beast sufiPer scaith nor scorn 

Offipreater beasts that bene of more puissance : 
Do law alike to apes and unicorns, 
And let no bowgle with his boistrous horn 

Oppress the meek plough ox, for all his pride, 

But in the yoke go quietly him beside. 

Then crowned she the eagle king of fowls. 
And sharp as darts of steel she made his pens. 

And bad him be as just to whaups and owls, 
As uUto peacocks, papingoes, or cranes ; 
And make one law for strong fowls and for wrens } 

And let no fowl of rapine do a&ay, 

Nor birds devour but their own proper prey *, 

The queen next addresses herself to the flowers^ 
and, with great beauty and propriety, selecting 
the thistle, whose warlike thorns peculiarly fitted 
him to protect the softer plants from scaith or 
scorn : — 

Then called she all the flowers that gprew in field. 
Describing both their fashion and effifirs ^ ; 

Upon the awfull thistle she beheld. 

And saw him guarded with a bush of spears ; 
Considering him so able for the weirs', 

A radiant crown of rubies she him gave, 

And said, in field go forth and fend the lave \ 

Nature then proceeds to the coronation of the 
rose, as queen of flowers ; and the praises, be- 
stowed on the beauty and rare qualities of this 
gem of the garden, are gracefully applied to the 
illustrious English princess, who was about to 
bestow her hand and her heart upon his royal 
master: — 

* Poems, vol. i. pp. 7, 8. 
^ properties. ' wars. ^ defend the rest. 
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Then to tiie row scbe turned ber visage, 
And taad, O loreljr dm^fater, most beaiBg^y 

Above the lily, — ^Instrous m 1 jnage \ 

From the stock rojal, rising fiesh aadfing', 
But any spot or mkcall doing spring*; 

Come bloom of joy, with richest gems be cnrnt^d. 

For o*er them all thy beauty is renoim*d. 

A costly erown, with stones all flaming bright^ 
This comely qneen did on her head enclose. 

While all the land illumined was with light ; 

Wherefore, methought, the flowers did all r^oise ^— 
Crjring at once — ^Uail to the fragrant rose ! 

Hail empress of all plants I fresh qneen of flowers ! 

To thee be praise and honour at ail boors*. 

The crown is no sooner placed on the head of 
the queen of flowers, than the birds, led by the 
mavis and the nightingale, strain their little 
throats in one loud, but melodious song of 
triumph and loyalty ; with the noise of which the 
poet awakes, and starting from his couch, half 
afraid, anxiously looks round for the brilliant and 
fragrant court, in which he had beheld these 
wonders ; but the garden, the birds, the flowers, 
and Dame Nature, nave all faded into empty air ; 
and he consoles himself by describing the vision. 

Tills sweet poem was written, as we already 
know, in commemoration of the union of James 
IV. with the lady Margaret Tudor. It wa» 
finished, as he intimates in the concluding verses, 
on the ninth of May. The marriage did not 
take place for some months after ; but the pre- 
parations for it had commenced as early as the 
fourth of May, when a commission was given by 

^ lineage. ' young. 

' springing without spot or taint. \ rejoice. 

• Poems, vol. i. p. 9. 
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Henry VIL to several of his nobles, to treat wkh 
tke King of Scots regarding the dowry. Some 
of the mkmle particulars attending the journey oi 
the princess to Scotland, and her first meetdiig 
with the king, as recorded by Leland ia fait 
Collectanea, are characteristic of tht times. Qb 
die 1st of August she left Berwick, and was 
eondttcted to Lambertoun Kirk, where she was 
delivered, free of all expense, to the messengers of 
the King of Scots; who conducted her ftom 
thence to Fast Castle, and thence through Dunbar^ 
where they * schott ordnance for the luve of her.* 
On the 3d she reached the Earl of Mortoa'a 
house at Dalkeith, where she wa^ immediately 
visited by the king, — * his leure behind his back, 
and his berde something long,' attended by his 
brother the Archbishop of St Andrew's, the Bishop 
of Caithness, the Earls of Huntley, Argyle, and 
Lennox, the Lord Hamilton, and many other 
lords and gentlemen, to the number of sixty 
horse. The king was then conveyed to the queen's 
chamber, and she met him at the chamber-dooBv 
honourably accompanied ; and at the meeting, he 
and she, after making great reverences the one to 
the other, kissed together ; and in like manner, 
kissed the ladies and others also. And he, in 
especial, welcomed the Earl of Surrey very heartily* 
After which, the queen and he went aside, and 
communed together for long space. On the 7th, 
the princess left Dalkeith, nobly accompanied and 
in fair array, seated in her litter, which was very 
richly adorned. Half way between that and 
Edinburgh, the king met her, mounted on a bay 
horse, running at full speed as he would run afu^ 
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tbe bare, and surrounded by a troop of his nobles. 
On reaching his capital, he mounted a palfrey^ 
having piaceid the princess on a pillion behind 
him; in which honest and antique fashion, the 
ffaliant monarch rode through the good town to 
his palace, amid the acclamations of his subjects. 
On the 8th of August the marriage took place in 
the chapel of Holyrood. James was then in his 
thirty-third year, his youthful queen just fourteen ; 
and some characteristic touches of manners may 
be gleaned from the ' Treasurer's Accounts.' In 
his description of the king's first interview with 
his bride at Dalkeith, Young, the English herald, 
seems to have been struck with the length of 
James's beard ; and his young bride was probably 
a little annoyed at it, for on the day after the 
marriage we find, that the gallant monarch em- 
ployed the Countess of Surrey, and her daughter 
Lady Gray, to clip his beard ; for which service, 
these noble tonsors received — ^the first, thirty-five 
ells of cloth of gold ; and the last, fifteen ells of 
damask gold *. 

If we may judge from the expensive prepara- 
tions, and the costly dresses of the nobles, as they 
appear in the same ancient records, the marriage 
must have been celebrated with uncommon pomp 
and magnificence: and amidst the various pre- 
sents and hymeneal offerings, which on that joyous 
occasion were laid at the feet of the princess, few 

, * Item, the 9 day of August, after the marriage, for 25 

of gold to the Comitass of Surry of Ingland, quhen 

her dochter, Lady Gray, clippit the King's berde, 

lb* Item, for xv eln of damas gold, by the King's 

to the Kaid Lady Gray of Inglan^ j" xxx lb.— 

tiont by the Rev. Wm. M'Gregor Stirling. j 
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could be more beautiful or appropriate than 
Dunbar's fine allegorical vision, the * Thistle and 
the Rose.' We have no reason to believe, how- 
ever, that its author experienced any substantial 
instance of royal gratitude. He continued to 
reside at court, to share in the amusements, and 
bear a part in the revels of his gay and thought- 
less master ; but he saw others preferred, whilst 
he was thrust back or neglected ; and his poetry 
is, in many places, little else than a severe and 
biting commentary on the arrogance of court 
minions, the insolence of wardrobe Keepers, deputy 
treasurers, and other minor officials. One of 
these indignant castigations is, from its humour, 
worthy of notice. The queen's keeper of the 
robe was Jamie Doig, or as it was then probably 
pronounced in Scotland — Dog; who, on some 
occasion, had been ordered by the queen to pre- 
sent the poet with a velvet doublet, a command 
which he obeyed with so ill a grace, that Dunbar 
addressed this poetical complaint to the prin- 
cess — 

ON JAMBS DOIO^ KBBPAR OF THB QVBBM*S WARDROP. 

TO THB QUBBN. 

The Wardroper of Venus bowre. 
To give a doublet is as doure \ 
As it were for ane fute side firog : ^ 
Madame, ye have a dangerous Dog. ** 

When that I show to him your marksi 
He turns to me again and barks^ 
As he were worrying ane hog : 
Madame, ye have a dangerous Dog. 

^ obstinate or difficult. 



• *h:i. .-ai . -..1.1. ;u .lilU rtfut *CllkU;£^ 

'-\ i«c>. '.luL I ^;i.Mk tu luiu irieuii>ilk^ 
VV'iM-«:had...^ ^auiu tiuw u oq^ : 

lilS lii auv tiMkaiJilti SUbUf^ ul liA^fllt, 

lo Keep jt^iAA McikiirUkH: i<««:r iii^iit 

Muilaiiii', yu iiiiv« ii iIuii^uruUH l^0|$* 

^>iirt: li(rK» liu 14 to ]« yuur laeiUHiu^ 
I )u\i .iilvim: U} i;«t :i leiw iiu«\ 
MiH trviMi i;Mr<« .UI yuur chumben nthogt 
HaiiiiiMi, yc luivM ik dftBKKfiMw Uog. 

I WHIP fh»i^, liuwfsvf.MT, .iiiiHrtirs soon after to hive 
iplriiirti, iIk) |*roiiii»oil suit is delivered from the 
ivHiilriibi:, :iimI Uic poet changes his verses as 
c:iiiiiiy and reiuli]y as he does his doublet. The 
daiif;i;rouH Dog is trauformed into a Lamb ; and in 
the lines ' on the said James when he had pleased 
him/ wo learn some particulars which say little 
for the matrimonial felicity of the worthy ward- 
raipair : — 

The v^ife that he had in his inns, 

That with the tauga ^ wad bn'uk his shins, 

1 wad bhe drowud were in a dam, 

He iu na Dog — he is aue Lamb *. 

«lamio Doig himself, whose strenofth and make 
were 10 great that his step shook the chambers 
uC hia lOTa l miatress, is one of those whom the 

ig bitterly. ' dunghill cur. 

^ a unaUer ont. ' tongs. 

Tol. ii. pp. 110, 111. 
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treasurer is ovdeved to furakk mik a ^esB of state 
for the marriage*. 

On another occasion the poet addresses the 
King in the character of the * Gcef Horse, auld 
Dunbar,' complaining that., wheM idler steeds are 
tenderly cared for, and clothed in gorgeous trap- 
pings, ne who had done his Majesty good service 
IS neglected in his old age : 

Thocbt in the stall I be aocht dapiut, 
As coursours that in silk beine trappit, 
With ane new hous I wald be happit. 
Against this Christmas for the cauld ^ ; 
Sir, let it nevir in town be tald * 
That I 8uld be a Yuillis yald". 

I am ane a»ld horsey ts ye knaw \ 
That evir in dule ^ dois dring and draw i 
Great court-horse puttis me fra the staw^^ 
To fang the fb^7 be firth and fald ; 
Sir, let it neTir in town be tald 
That I suld be a YuUlis yald. 

I haif lang run forth in the field, 
On pastouris that ar plane and poL'd^, 
I micht be now tane in for eild , 
My banes are showing he and bald* 
Sir, let it nevir in town be tald, 
That I snld be a Yuillis yald. 

My mane is turned into quhyte^^. 
And thereof ye haif all the wyie ^\ 
Quhan uther horse had bran to bite, 
I had but gress '', knip gif 1 wald ; 
Sir, let it nevir in town be tald 
That I suld be a Yuillis yald. 

* Treasurer's Books, August 3, 1503. 
1 cold. * told. 

* a useless old horse, turned into a straw-yard at Yule, or 

Christmas. 

* know. ' sorrow. * stall. ^ bear the fog» 

^ hare and worn oat. • age. ^" white, 

'^ blame. ^ grass, if I would pick a little. 
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Saturnalia or licentious badinage, which, in its 
commencement, and in the received principles by 
which it was regulated, did not imply, any reaL 
hostility of feeling, but was very likely to lead 
to it. Lord Hailes has well remarked, that Luigt 
Pulci and Matteo Franco, although dear and in- 
timate friends, for their own amusement, and the 
gratification of their readers, have indulged in a 
similar species of abuse ; and it seems impossible 
to believe that the affectionate regret wita which 
Dunbar mentions Kennedy, in his * Lament for 
the Death of the Makars,' could have proceeded 
from an enemy. With regard to the poetry itself, 
if we may use so high a name, it consists of a 
succession of stanzas of coarse and vulgar invec- 
tive, of such strange antiquarian Billingsgate, that 
they are happily almost wholly unintelligible. A 
single stanza from Kennedy's attack,, and the 
reply of his antagonist, is amply sufficient : — 

Dreid, dirtfast dearch, that thou hes dlssobey it, - 
My cousins Quintene and my commissar. 

Fantastick fule — ^traist well thou sail be fleyit. 
Ignorant elf, ape, owl, irregular 
SKaldit skaithird, and common skamelar, 
. Wan thriven funling, that Nature made ane yrle, 

Baith Johne the Ross and thou sail squeill and skirle. 

To this trash Dunbar, with equal perspicuity* 
and elegance, replies : — 

Revin ragged ruke, and full of rehaldrie, 

Scarth fra scorpione, skaldit in scurrilitie ; 
I see thee haltane in thy venomie, 

And into uther science nathing she. 
Of every verteu void as men may see ; 

Quytelame clergie', and clerk to the' ane club y 
Ane baird blasphemar, in brybrie ay to be, 

For wit and wisdiDxn ane wisp fra thee may rub. 
VOL. III. I 
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To follow these flyten farther into the ^pths 
of their scuxrility, would be both umprofitable and 
di^fustiDg. 

In his Tcraes, entitled a ^ Dance in the Queen's 
Chamber,' Danbar presents as with a picture of 
hims^ and adds the circumstance of his being in 
loYe with Mistress Musgrave, probably one of the 
court ladies who had arnved with the yoathfol 




Then came in Danbar the makkar ', 
On a]l the floor there was none firakkar*, 

And there he danced tiie dirrie danftouo, 

He hoppit like a piUy*waatoim, 
For love of Musgrave, men tells me ; 

He tript until he tint his pantoun'; 
A merrier dance might no man see. 

Then came in Mistress Musgrave, 
She might have learned all the lave \ 

When I saw her so trimly dance, 

Her good convoy and countenance, 
Then £or her sake I wished to be 

The greatest Earl or Duke in France-: 
A merrier dance might no man see *, 

The lighter and shorter pieces of Dunbar pre- 
sent us with great variety in subject, in humour, 
and in beauty. Some of the stanjcas in his ad- 
dcess to the merchants of Edinburgh, and the hints 
He submits to them for the reformation of the 
• gude [town,* are excellent ; nor has the march of 
modem improvement, on which the citizens of that 
ancient city are so fond of descanting, entirely 
removed the nuisances therein described :-*- 

^maker or poet. ' nimbler. * psntakons* 

* the rest. 
* Poein9,voLi.p.l28. 
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Why will ye, mercfaants of renown, 

Let Edinbruch, your noble town^ 

For lak of reformation, 
The common profit, tyne and fame ? 

Think ye no shame, 

That any other rej^onn, 
Should with dishonour hurt your name ? 

Nane may pass thro your cheifest gaies^ 

For stench of haddocks and of scates ; 

Loud cries of carlings, and debates^ 
And fensum flytings of defame : 

Think ye not shame, 

Before strangers of all estates, 
That such dishonour hurt your name ? 
* * * * 

At your high cross, where gold and silk 

Should be, there is but cnids aud milk ; 

And at your Tron, cokill and whilk, 
Paunches, and puddings of Jok and Jame, 

Think ye not shame, 

Syne that the hail warld says that ilk ' ^ 
In hurt and slander of your name ? 

Since for the court, and eke the sessioun, ] 

The great repair of this regioun 

Is to your burgh, therefore be boun 
To mend all faults that are to blame, 

And eschew shame ; 

Gif they pass to another toun. 
Ye will decay, and your great name* 

It is to be regretted that, in some of his 
sweetest pieces, he has perpaitted himself to be run 
away with by the unfortunate passion of the age 
for the introduction of those allegorical personages 
with whom it is impossible for us to have much 
sympathy or patience. Thus his Dream com- 
mences beaut^iiUy^ and we anticipate from its 
continuation a harvest of the richest fancy and 

^ this same thing. 

I2 




Ae «iO0t graceful diction^ wliec tbe dreair dasnael 
Hctfi^eee^ Ler 8orry Bitter HeaTinesE, two odier 
vcrf i«ik)U6 relativet, entitled Comfort and PUca- 
mme^ a dokfui geullemaD rdept Langoor^ ax>d a 
wbole cr<nird of otLer ainr personSficaiians — 
V<Me*^ts6^ DiscFetion, Wit. Conuderance, Bfind 
AiEaetioB^ BeasoD^ w bo tells he has been a lord of 
geiffk«, 0|^x«ttiDilr, Temperance, and Sr Joim 
Kifkepakker, a plurali^ are all inlrodoc^ to be- 
iknr tJieir tediou^Dese upon u&, and to banish 
tmth and nature from the deligbtful littie pix^doc- 
tioo into wbkL the}* Lave tbrust tb^oiselTefi. Tbe 
eomoiencement ie beautiful : — 

Tbe biAder nkfat^ half'-dbeFiflg as I Isr, 
WUihiw^hi my cbasnbtr in a nev axraj 

Wa« all 4k|iarDA with many ^vcrt btie, 

Of all tbe tt<>)^ «Wriec, old and nev, 
0fiK)e our firit Uiber fciraaed was of da}'. 

Hetbuugfai tbe lift * all gleamed vith radiance brigbt. 
And ihaina enind manv a lusty irigfat ; 

tSomc youDg, some old, ia sundry wise anayd ; 

Home »uDg> some daac'd^ on instruments some plaj'd ; 
Uomtf mwAtt disport with hearts most glad and light. 

Tbeir plessiog song, their sweet melodious trade. 
And joyous look, my heart no eonibrt made, 

Wot why ? tlie dreary damseli hight Distress, 

And eke lu^r worry sister, Heaviness , 
HeAfy as lead, in hed above me laid 

Their doleful lenoth — and, at my couch's head 
%§i Languor, witli shut eye, most like the dead 
And %n» did play a strain, so sad to hear, 
Bfethought one little hour did teem a year: 
Wan wav her hue, and bluey cold like lead*. 

' sky. 
* Poems, Tol.i. pp. 31, 32. 
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Of these verses, the two last stanzas are slightly 
altered from the original. 

The description of Sir John Kirkpakker, the 
pluralist, and the contrast drawn by the poet be- 
tween himself, who had waited long and patiently 
for some preferment, and this mighty *undertakker/ 
already possessed of seven, and trusting soon to 
have eleven churches, is humorous : — 

Then came anone one call'd Sir John Kirkpakker, 

Of many cures a mighty undertakker, 

Quoth he, I am possest of churches seven, 
And soon I think they grow shall to eleven, 

Before he come to one, yond groaning hallad-maker. 

Then Patience to me said, Friend, make good cheer, 
And on thy Prince depend with duteous Kar ; 
For I full well do know his fixed intent, 
He would not, for a bishop's princely rent, 
Let thee go unrewarded half-an-year.^ 

At what precise date this remonstrance was 
written is not certain ; but the hint and compli- 
ment probably had its effect, for on the 26th of 
August, 1510, the king bestowed a yearly pension 
of eighty pounds upon the poet, to be continued 
till he was provided in a benefice of a hundred or 
more yearly *. 

One of Dunbar's most characteristic poems, 
and which exhibits in a strong light his powers 
as a satirist, is that entitled * The Twa Married 
Women and the Widow/ Its object is to ex- 
pose the licentiousness of the female manners of 
the times; and although deformed by coarse- 
ness, and full of passages which cannot be read 
without disgust, there are some pictures in it, 

• The Privy Seal, IV. 80. 
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^ven with a freshness, truth, and humour, which 
strongly reminds us of the muse of Chaucer. 
The metre is the only specimen of hlank verse to 
be met with in the Scottish language. The poet, 
in a sweet midsummer's night, walks forth to 
enjoy the season in a garden, where he has 
scarcely solaced himself for a few moments, when 
he is startled by the sounds of mirth and revelry 
proceeding from a shady arbour hard by. He 
approaches unperceived, and sees three fair ladies 
sitting at a table, on which is a rich banquet, with 
wine, of which they have evidently partaken. 
These are of course the dramatis personae of the 
tale, the two married women and the widow. 
Their apparel is of the most costly description, 
their talk loud, and the subjects which they discuss 
the miseries of matrimony, and the delights of wi- 
dowed freedom. I shall endeavour to give the 
Yerses with no very material change, except from 
the ancient to the modern spelling : — 

Otx a midsummer's even, that merriest is of nights, 

I moved forth alone, when midnight near was past. 

Beside a lovely garden, all full of gayest flowers, 

And highly hedged around with trees of hawthorn sweet, 

On which a joyous bird her notes gan sing so loud, 

Thai ne'er methought a blyther bird on bough was ever 

heard. 
Pleased with the fragrance sanative of these sweet midnight 

flowers, 
And with the winged minstrels song, so fullof gladsomeness, 
I drew in secret to the hedge, intent on mirthful cheer. 
Whilst nightingales the dew drops sipt to make their notes 

more clear. 
Sudden I heard beneath a holly, cloth'd in heavenly green, 
•Betide my hand, a strife of words, with haughty argument, 
And drawing nearer to the hedge,! thrust my lx>dy thro*, 
^ need in the haivthorn whitei and hid with leafy screen, 



And this tkro* craiiiikfi of the thorn tinat thickly plaited 

were 
I prest to see if any wight were in that g^arden there. 
Then straight I saw three ladies gay sitting in arhourg^reen, 
Their heads all garlanded with flowers of fairest, freshest 

hues, 
^Their hndded tresses sh^naie like gold^ and 8«ch their heaa> 

ties were, 
That all the ground seemed light around, gleaming with 

gladsome beams ; 
Comb'd were those waving locks so bright, and curiously 

did port 
Straight down their shoulders, fair and round,, in folds of 

wavy length ; 
Their curches cast were them above, of muslin thin and 

clear. 
And green their mantles were as grass that grows in Hay 

season, 
.^ordered with feathers curious wrought, around their 

graceful sides ; 
Tfith wondrous favour meek and gent their goodly faces 

shone, 
All blooming in their beauty bright, like flowers ia middle 

June: 
Soft, seemly, white, their skin did show, Uke lilies newly 

blown. 
Tinted with damask, as the rose whose little bud just opes. 

« 41 * 

A marble fable covered stood before these ladies three. 
With glittering, goodly cups in rows, r^enished all with 

wine; 
And of these lightsome dames were two wedded to lords 

I ween. 
The third in widowhood did Hve, a wanton she and gay. 
Full loud they talked, and struck the board, and many a 

tale they knew. 
And deep and oft they drained the cup, and loud and louder 

grew 
Their mirth and wofds, and faster stiU from tale to tale 

they flew *• 

* IWfuvTeLi* pi^6l9 62. 
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Such is a moderately close tnndalion of the 
opeoiDg of this satirical tale ; hut it is impos&ihle 
to fallow the widow or the married ladies bather. 
We are not, however, to form our ideas of the 
female manners of the age from the conversation 
and loose principles of Dunhar's ' Cummem.' It 
is not to he forgotten that it is a satirical poem, 
and prohahly did not profess to give an exact {hc- 
iure of the times. 

The * Friars of Berwick,' which Pinkerton, on 
Tery prohahle grounds, has ascrihed to this poet, 
affords a still finer example of his vigour as a 
satirist. Its object is to expose the licentious lires 
t>f some of the monkish orders, and nothing can be 
more rich than the humour with which the story is 
told. Friar Robert and Friar Allan, two of the 
4>rder of White Jacobin Friars, set off from Ber- 
wick to visit their brethren in the country. On 
their return they are benighted : — 

Whiles on a time tiiey piirpo«edto pus hame ', 
But Tery tired and wet was friar Allane, 
For he was old and might not well trarel. 
And he had too a little spice of gravel ; 
Toung was friar Robert, strong and hot of blood. 
And by the way he bore both doths and hood. 
And all their gear, for he was wise and wight. 
3j thb it drew near hand towards the night ; 
As they were comming toward the town full near. 
Thus spoke firiar Allan, *' My good brother dear, 
It is so late, I dread the gates be closed ; 
And tired are we, and rery ill disposed 
To lodge out of the toun, pexdiance then we 
In some good house this night may lodged be *.' 

^'^lliis IB scarcely spoken when they find them- 

^ home. 
* Poems, voL ii. p. 4. 
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^selves at the door of the hostelrie of Simon 
JLauder, an honest innkeeper, whose wife, Dame 
Alison, is somewhat similar in her disposition to 
the two married women and the widow, with whom 
we are already acquainted — fond of good cheer 
and good company, and not very correct in her 
morals. The friars knock at the gate, inquire for 
the * gudeman,' and find that he has gone to the 
country to buy corn and hay. They then com- 
plain of being wondrous thirsty, and the dame, 
with ready hospitality, fills a stoup of ale, and 
invites them to sit down and refresh themselves, 
to which they at once assent : 

The friars were blyth, and merry tales could tell, 
And ev'n with that they heard the vesper bell 
Of their own abbey ; then they were aghast, 
Because they knew the gates were closed fast *, 

The friars in dismay entreat Dame Alison, seeing 
they are shut out from their own abbey, to give 
them a night's lodging ; but this she steadily re- 
fuses, alleging the scandal which would be likely 
to arise should she in the absence of her husband 
be known to have harboured two friars. She 
points, however, to a barn or outhouse, where 
they are welcome to take up their quarters, and to 
which she sends her maiden to prepare their bed, 
and there they lie down accordingly ; friar Allan, 
who was old and fatigued with travel, to sleep, 
but friar Robert is wakeful, and at last rises to 
see if he may spy or meet with any merriment. 
The story then turns to the goodwife. Dame 
Alison, who, in the absence of her husband, had 
invited friar John, a neighbouring monk, of great 

* Poems, vol. ii. p. 5. 
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liebet and dignity, to sap with her tikat erening. 
Her preparations for the feast, and her lich toilet 
are admtrablv described : — 

She tliratiton lat capom to die •(■!, 

Ajnd labbiU eke to fire she t Uai^ii did lafy 

Sjme had the mOTniin in all haste tiie may 

Tm flam, and turn and roast them leadedy. 

And to hex chamber then she went in faj^. 
4( • • « 

She doth*d her in a gown of finest led, 

A ttii white corch she placed opon her head. 

Her kirtle was of silk and silY<nr fine. 

Her other garments like red gold did shinei 

On every finger she wore ringis two. 

And trod as proud as any papingo. 

Then spiead the board with cloth of costly gzeea. 

And napery plae'd above ri|g^ well be sene.* 

The expected ^est at last tirls at the gate, and 
the meeting, which is seen through a cranny in 
the chamber hj friar Robert, is described with 
great spirit and humour. Nor does the friar come 
empty handed : he brings a pair of ' bossis' or bot- 
tles 

' good and fine, 
That hold a gallon full of Gascogne wine ;' 

two plump partridges, and some rich eakes in a 
basket. They now sit down to their feast, but in 
the middle of supper, their merriment is inter- 
rupted by a loud knocking at the door, and to 
their dismay it turns out to be honest Simon him- 
self, who, having completed his business, arrives 
suddenly. All is in confusion in a moment : friar 
John runs from comer to corner, not knowing 
~ re to escape, but at last, finding it impoiuble 

^ haste. 
* •Poemt, vol. it, p. 8. 
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to effect his retreat, be ensconces himself in a 
large meal-trough or gimel, which lay in a nook 
of Qie chamber, the rich feast is then whirled off 
the board, the rabbits, capons, partridges, wio^, 
and dainties, shut up in the aumrj or closet, the 
fire slackened or put out, the house swept, and 
the dame herself, stripping off her gay apparel, 
creeps to bed. Meanwhile, as might be expected, 
Simon gets impatient — 

And on bis Alison began to cry, 
Whilst at the last she answered crabbedly— 
Ah who is this that knows so well my name ? 
Go hence, she says, for Simon b fra hame. 
And I will harbour here no guests perfay ; 
Therefore I pray you that ye wend your way, 
For at this time ye may not lodged be. 
Then Simon said, Fair dame, ken ye not me * P 

The goodman is at length admitted, and, being 
cold and hungry, asks hastily for his supper; 
Alison remonstrates, and ridicules the idea of 
getting meat at this unseasonable hour:->- 

The goodwife shortly said, ye may me trow, 
Here is no meat that can be drest for you. 
How 80, fair dame ? go get me cheese and bread, 
Then fill the stoup, hold me no more in plead, 
For I am very weary, wet, and cold. 
Then i^ she rose, and durst no more be bold, 
CoYer'd the board, thereon set meat in by, 
And soused nolf s foot, and sheep's head cunningly, 
And some cold meat she to Mm serv'd meanwhile. 
Syne filled the aioup; the gudeman then gan smile, 
Aud sat him down to taste the hearty cheer. 
Said, nought want I but a oompanion here f » 

This hospitable wish of the honest innkeeper, is 
overheard by the friars, who are in the adjoining 

* PocDOf, vol. ii. p. II. f . Ibid, p. 12, 
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loft, and brother Robert, indignant tbat the lord 

of the manor should be put off with sheep's head, 

when he had just witnessed such dainty viands hid 

in the pantry, determines to bring to light the 

cunning of dame Alison. He coughs loud ; Si- 

inon» starting up, asks what sound was this ? and 

his wife informs him of the arrival of the two friars 

■during his absence : 

Yond is friar Robert and aged friar Allane, 
That all this day has travelled with great pain ; 
That when they here arriv'd it was so late. 
Curfew was run^, and closed was the gate ; 
So in our loft I gave them harberye. 
The gudeman said — Wife, prudently did ye ; 
These friars two are hartly welcome hither ; 
Go call them down that we may drink together. 

The two friars are not slow to obey the hospit- 
able invitation ; and after a kindly meeting honest 
Simon laments that he has not a more dainty 
fiupper to set before them — 

Tet would I give a crown of gold for me, 

For some good meat and drink among us three *• 

* My excellent friend,* said friar Robert, * let me 

know only what kind of meat or drink you most 

long for. I was educated in Paris, and acquired 

in that university some little skill in the occult 

sciences, which I would gladly use for your profit, 

and the comfort of this kind landlady, to whom 

we are indebted for a lodging : — 

I take on hand, an ye will counsel keep, 
That I shall make you taste, before you sleep, 
Of the b«st meat that is in this countrie, 
With Gatcoign wine if any in it be, — 
]^»ikould it be within a hundred mile^ 
j^jflBgLbehere before a little while f. 

^^r ^^Biiins^ vol. ii. p. 14. f Ibid, p. 14. 
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Simon is delighted with the proposal, and friar 
Robert, at his entreaty, commences his pretended 
conjurations. He starts upon the floor, opens a 
little volume which he has in his hand, turns first 
to the east, next to the west, then to the aumry or 
pantry, and lastly strikes with his wand the trough 
or girnel in which friar John lay trembling. After 
many complicated gestures and incantations, the 
hooded magician starts up ' full stoure,' and de- 
clares that his work is completed : — 

Now it is done, and ye shall have plenty 
Of bread and wine the best in this countrie ; 
Therefore, good dame, get up thou speedily, 
And march ye strait unto you aumery^ 
Then open it, and see ye bring us syne 
A pair of bottles filled with Gascoign wine, 
They hold a gallon and more, that wot I weil. 
Thence also bring the main bread in a creill, 
A pair of rabbits, fat and piping hot, 
The capons also, rostet well, I wot 
Two pair of bonny partridges are there. 
And eke of plewers a most dainty pair "**. 

Dame Alison at once perceives that her prac- 
tices have been discovered ; but, proceeding to the 
cupboard, and disclosing each savoury dish as it- 
is named by the necromancer, she assumes a well- 
acted astonishment, whilst honest Simon cannot 
contain either his wonder or his appetite : — 

He had great wonder, and swore by the mone'^ 
That friar Robert well his debt had done ; 
He may be called a man of great science, 
That hath so quickly made this purviance. 
And brought it here through his great subiilty, 
And through his knowledge in pmlosophy* 

♦ Poems, vol. ii. p. 16. 
^ moon. 
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The innkeeper, however^ is lamgiy, and has no 
indinataon to waste time in eniptj oompliiaciits ; 
80 sitting down witfaoat question or defaale, lie 
does exceUent jostioe to tke capons, plorors* par- 
tddges, and washes all down with many a iastj 
draught of the good Gasongn wioe» littie careluL 
hj iHiat strange and unlawfiil praciioes it seemed 
to he p g o c m re d ; but, on the oontnuy, wonderfnHj 
l^eased with that substantial philosophy which had 
profided him so exceUent a r^ast. Having as- 
suaged his appetite, howerer, he becomes inqiosi- 
tiveas to the mode bywhichsoextraoidinary afeat 
of necromancy has been performed, and earnestly 
begs friar Robert to show him his familiar; but he 
is answered, that were the spirit to appear in its 
own dreadful shape, it is as much as his senses or 
his life were worth : he adds, however, that it is 
possible to make bim diange himself into some 
less questionable form, and bids the innkeeper say 
what that shall be : — 

Then Simon said in likeness of a frier, 
In colour white right as your self it wear, 
For white colour to hurt no man will daie. 

* It may not be so,' says friar Robert, ' for it were 
a despite to our order that so lubbard a fiend 
should be honoured by bearing our livery ; yet 
since you desire it, he shall assume the likeness 
of a friar, but it shall be a black one.' 

But since it pleases you that now axe here^ 
• shall him see in likeness of a frier, 
habit black it was his kind to wear*. 

n then receives dicections to take his stand 
door with a stout oak cudgel in his hand, 

* Poems, voLii p. 19. 
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and to hold himself ready to strike with «U his 
might the moxnent he received his orders, but to 
be careful not to speak a word. The catastrophe 
may be readily anticipated. Friar Robert, ad- 
vancing to the trough, beneath which iriar John 
has lain ensconced during the whole of this adven- 
ture, evokes him to make his instant appearance, 
by the name of H-urlybass. 

Ha! faow/Sir HurlytrMKh— I conjure thee— • 
Thai thou upiise, and soon to me appear 
la habit black, in likeness of a frier, 
Out of this trough — wherein thou now dost ly. 
Thou raise thee soon, and make no din or cry. 
But tumble up the trough that we may see, 
And uitto us now show thee openly. 
But in this place take care thou no man griev^ 
And draw thy lubbard hands within thy sleeve, 
And pnll the cowl quite o*er thine ugsome face ; 
Thou mayest thank heav'n thou gett«(t so much grace. 

* « * 4i * 

With that the friar beneath the trough that lay, 
Baxit him sone, but he was in a fray ^ ; 
■And up be rose, and wist na better wayn*, 
But from the trough he tumbled oer the stane^. 
Syne fra the samyn * where he thought it lang 
Unto the door he pressed him to gang. 
With heaery cheer and dreary countenance, 
Por neer before him happened such a chance : 
And when friar Robert saw him gangand by ^, 
Full loudly to the gudeman did he cry — 
Strike, strike, man, hardily — ^'tis time for thee : 
With that Simon a fellon flap let flie. 
And with his cudgel hit him on the neck : 
He was so fierce he fell out o'er the sack, 
And broiie his head upon a mustard stane^— 
Be this i'riar John out o*er the stair is gane*. 

* fright. * way. * stone. 

* Then from the 8M&e« ^ going pAst. ^ ' gone. 
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But in tic haste, that mist he has the trap, 

And in the mire he fell, such was his hap, 

Well forty foot in breadth beneath the stair ; 

Yet got he up — with clothing nothing fair, 

AU drearily upon his feet he stude, 

And thro* the mire full smartly than he yude * ; 

And o*er the wall he clambered hastily, 

Which round about was laid with cope stones dry. 

Of his escape in heart he was fidl fain, 

1 trow he shall be loath to come again*. 

There are few of Chaucer's tales which are 
equal, and certainly none of them superior to this 
excellent piece of satire. I have dwelt upon 
it the rather, because without the coarseness and 
licentiousness which infects the poetry of the age, 
it gives us a fine specimen of its strength and na* 
tural painting. The whole management of the 
story, its quiet comic humour, its variety and na- 
tural delineation of human character, the fresh- 
ness and brilliancy of its colouring, the excellence 
and playfulness of its satire upon the hypocritical 
and dissolute lives of many of the monastic orders, 
and the easy and vigorous versification into 
which it is thrown, are entitled to the highest 
praise. 

Another beautiful poem of this author is, the 
' Golden Targe,' but our limits will hardly permit 
us to touch upon it. Its subject is, the Power of 
Love; and nothing, certainly, can breathe a 
sweeter or truer spirit of poetry than its opening 
stanzas. 

cbt ai'the steme of day begonth to schyne, 
gon to bed war Vesper and Lucyne, 

^ past. 
• Poems, vol. i. pp. 21, 22. * 
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I raiss, and by a rosere did me rest : 
Tip sprang the golden candle matutynCi 
With clere depurit hemes crystalline, 

Glading the merry foulis m their nest ! 

Or Phoebus was in purpour cape revest ; *> 

Upraise the lark, the hevyn's menstrale fyne, 

In May in till a morrow myrthfullest. 

Full angellike thir birdis sang their houris 
Within thair curtyns grene, into their bouris, 

Apparalit quhite and red, wyth blomes swete ; 
Anamalit wes the felde wyth all colouris ; 
*Ihe perly droppis schuke in silvir schouris ; 

Quhile all in balme did branch and levis flete ; 

To part fra Phoebus did Aurora grete : 
Hir crystall teris I saw hyng on the flouris 

Quhilk he for luve all drank up with his hete *• 

Changing only the old spelling, scarce a word 
requires alteration or transposition :— 

Bright as the star of day began to shine, 
When gone to bed were Vesper and Lucyney 

I rose, and by a rose-tree did me rest ; 
Up sprimg the golden candle matutyne, 
With clear and purest radiance crystalline, 

To glad the merry birds within their nest. 
For Phoebus was in purple garment drest ; 
Up rose the lark, the heaven's minstrel fine, 

In May — ^whose mornings are the mirthfullest. 

* * 4i « * 

Most angel-like the sweet birds sang their hours, 
Enclosed in curtains gpreen within their bowers. 

Thro* blossoms white and red they gan to peep ; 
Enamelled was the field with all colours. 
Down fell the pearly drops in silver showers. 

And all in balm did leaves and branches steep. 
To part from Phoebus did Aurora weep ; 
Her crystal tears hung heavy on the flowers, 

Which he anon drank up, so warm his love and deep. 

* PoemS; Tol. i. p. 11. 
vol.. III. X 
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The poet, as is rather too usual with htm, falls 

asleep, and sees a vision. 

Lull'd by the birds delightful harmony, 
And with the rivers sound that ran mu by ; 

On Flora's cloak sleep seiz'd me as I lay, 
Where soon into my dreams came fantasy. 
I saw approach against the orient sky, 

A sail as white as hawthorn bud on spray, 
Wi4h ropes of gold, bright as the star of day, 
And still she near'd the land full lustily, 

Swift as the falcon pouncing on her prey. 

The ship anchors, and a hundred beautiful 
nymphs leap smilingly from its deck ; amongst 
whom he recognises love's mirthful queen, at- 
tended by 

Cupid,, the king, with bow in hand ybent. 

And dreadful arrows grundin * sharp and keen. t 

Secretly drawing near to behold this wondrous 
sight and creeping through the leaves, he is 
discovered by Venus, who commands Beauty and 
others of her archers who attend on her, to aeize 
the culprit; but when they are drawing their 
bows to pierce him to the heart. Reason, with his 
golden targe or shield, throws himself between 
these assailants and their vfctim : 

Then Reason came with shield of gold so clear, 

In plate of mail, like Mars, armipotint, 
Defended me this noble chevalier. 

Presence, however, throws a powder in tlie eyes 
of this noble knight; and when his defender has 
thus been blinded, the unhappy poet is abandoned 
to all the tyranny of Beauty, who wounds him 
nearly to death. Lord iEolus now gives a flourish 
on his bugle, and the whole scene, but a few 

* ground. 
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moments before so fresh and briilianty fades away 
into empty air- 
Leaving no more but iHrds, and bank, and brook. 

This fine piece, which well deserves the higfc 
encomium bestowed on it by Warton, concludes 
with a spirited address to Chaucer, Gower, ancf 
Lydgate, whom Dunbar compliments as the great 
improvers of the language and poetry of England. 

Oh, reyerend Chaucer, rose of rhetors all, 
And of our tongue the flower imperial ; 

Sweetest that eyer rose to give delight. 
Thou beaist of makers the triumph nail ; 
Thy fresh enamelled works most cflelical. 

This matter could illumined have full br^ht — 
Wast thou not of our English all the light ; 
Surmounting every tongue terrestrial, 

As far as May's fresh morning doth midnight. 

Oh, moral Gower,. and Lydgate laureate. 
Your sugard lips and tongues most aureate 

Have to our ears been cause of great delight ; 
Your angel voices most mellifluate 
Our language rude has clear illumiaate, 

And gilded oer our speech, that imperfyte ^ 
Stood, till your golden pens began to urite ; 
This isle till then was bare and desolate 

Of rhetorick or lusty fresch endyte. 

Thou little book be still obedient, 
Hubmle and meek, and simple in intent f 

Before, the face of every cunning wight,. 
I know that thou of rhetorick art schent'; 
Of all her lovely roses redolent, 

Is none into thy garland set on hight ; 
Ashamed be then — and draw thee out of sight. 
Rude is thy weed, distained, bare, and rent, 

Well may'st thou be afraid to face the light *, 

^ imperfect. * shorn, deprived. 

* Poems, vol. i. pp*20^ 21, The idling is altered* 
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whose genius is so unquestionable, and who 
shines with a dazzling brightness amongst the 
inferior luminaries by whom he is surrounded, 
nothing almost is known. From his own verses 
it appears that he followed the court. He lived 
a companion of the great and opulent, yet poor 
and often in want; he died in such extreme 
obscurity, that the place where he closed his eyes, 
and the time where he was gathered to his fathers, 
are both alike unknown. In his curious poem 
entitled a ^ Lament for the Makars/ composed, in 
all probability, during his last sickness, he pa- 
thetically laments his having survived all his 
tuneful brethren. 

Syne he hes all my brethren fane, 
He will not lat me live alane. 
Perforce I man his next prey be^ 
Timor Mortis Conturbat Me. 

My learned friend Mr. Laing, of Edinburgh, 
the secretary of the Bannatyne Club, has kindly 
communicated to me an edition of the whole 
works of Dunbar, containing many pieces hitherto 
unpublished, which he means shortly to present 
to the world. From this edition the quotations in 
the above life of the poet are taken ; and I only 
regret that his biographical collections regarding 
Dunbar, with the notes illustrative of his poetry 
and the times in which he lived, were not in sucn 
a state as to allow of my consulting them. The 
whole work however, will, I trust, soon be before 
the public. 
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GAVIN DOUGLAS 

1474—1522. 

The life of Bishop Douglas, the admirable tranflt* 
lator of * Virgil,' has already been written by 
Mackenzie, Sage, and Dr. Irving; and little can 
be added to the particulars which have been coU 
lected by the industry and erudition of these 
authors. He appears to have been born about 
the year 1474, and, unlike his celebrated com* 
patriot, Dunbar, enjoyed the advantage of illuS"* 
trious descent, a circumstance of no small im« 
portance in those feudal days. His father was 
Archibald, sixth Earl of Angus ; his mother, the 
lady Elizabeth Boyd, daughter of Robert Lord 
Boyd, high-chamberlain; and of this marriage^ 
Gavin was the third son. If we are to believe tne 
* Eulogy' of the historian of the House of Angus^ 
the father of the future poet was a remarkable 
person. ^ He was a man," says this quaint 
writer, * every way accomplished, both for mind 
and body. He was of stature tall, and stronff 
made ; his countenance full of majesty, and such 
as bred reverence in the beholders; wise and 
eloquent of speech, upright and square in his 
actions, sober and moderate in his desires, valiant 
and courageous^ liberal, loving, and kmd to his 



UadMt wiucE nuuie him to be r cf c f e n cc d aad 
HMeeted of all mea.** 

The tome author haa prHerred an anecdote of 
tbtt aikcient baron« which, whUit it ondoabtediy 
lefleeti cr^it on hi^ personal Talour, says little 
for Im %o\ifnttf and nodemtioB. * The king/ 
Mjrf be, (it was James IV, of Scotland,) * on a 
time was dL%coiirsii^ at tahfce cm the personages of 
meiit and by all men's confesaionf the prerogaliTe 
mm Mdjadgtd to the Earl of Angus ; bfk a cootier 
Ifaat was by, one Spens, of £ilspindy, whether out 
€l tmvj to bear him so prsised, or of his i4le 
kmnow only, cast in a word of doubt and dia- 
Msaging* It is true, said be, if ail be good tfarit 
M ttpcome; meaning, if his actions an4 valoor 
jvere answerable to his personage and body. Tkia 
Jjpokea openly, and coming to the earl's eaoy 
4^nded him highly ; and it fell out soon after, aa 
Asigtis was ridiniy^ from DougUs to Taatalioi^ 
4liat he sent all his company the nearest wa]r^ 
tirhilst lie himjielf, with one oidy of his senrant^ 
Jiavin^ each of tliem a liawk on his fist, in hope 
4ft lieiter sp(^rt, took tlie w;iy by Borthwick towards 
J'ala i where, alighting at the bro<^ at the west 
4fwl of the town, they bathed tlieir hawks. 

* fii the mean time, this Spens happened to 
ic^mie th^it way ; whom the earl espying, said to 
bis man, ** is not this he that made question of ny 
snanlioud ? I will ^o to him and give him a toal 
4f( it| lliAt we may know which of us is tlie better 
^ *'No, my Um\,** said his servant, *' it is adis* 
t for your lordship to meddle witli lam; 

Ill9i« sf ths Ilsute of Douglas and Kngm, 
7. 




.1 will do that sufficiently, if k please your hoBo«r 
to give me leave." ** I see," said the earl, ** he luUh 
one with him ; . grapple you with hhn, but leave 
ine to deal with his master." So, fastening their 
.^wks, that they might not fly away in tlife mean 
.time, they rode after him, and having come up, 
''What reason had you," sakl the earl, '^ to speak 
,fio contemptuously of n^ doubting whether my va- 
lour were answerable to my personage." Spe»8 
.would fain have excused the matter, but Angus 
plainly toki him this would not serve his turn. 
,**' Thou art a big fellow/' said he, *' and so am I ; 
.one of us must ahd shall pay for it" *' If it may 
be no better," said the other, ** there is isever an 
earl in Scotland, but I will defend myself from 
him as well as I can ; and rather kill him than 
suffer him to kill me/* So, alighting from thw 
borses, they fought, till at last the Earl of Angus, 
with a stroke, cut Spens's thigh-bone asunder, so 
that he fell to the ground, and died soon after. 
** Go now," said Angus to the servant of the skdn 
knight, *'and tell my gossip, the king, there was 
no&ng here but fair play, — I know he will chafo, 
«— but Hermitage is a strong castle, and there will 
I abide till his anger be over *.** 

Such was the stalwart ^sUher of the poet, — a sine 
more fitted to teach his children how to couch a 
Jance than polish a sonnet ; and Gavin's elder 
brethren, George, master of Angus, and Sir 
William Douglas, of Glenbervie, were bred up in 
-this warlike school. They fell, with their soTe- 
leign, in the fatal battle of Fkxiden ; and two 

* Hume's History of the Hoase of Douglas and Angus, 
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bf ter)!!$d)«<i ar<M7)(l t&iem, IVtr CaAer, l&e oU 
can1< w^ ba/i m ramn ctk^maded the mcftaa^ fnofli 

• mw ix w war, hendmg tmder tbe wetgiit of pob* 
lie awi m^idtud ioriow^ retired imto GaUews^, 
wWe Ike iKxyn a(it«r died, 

Meam»kfle a (rentier farUmt smsuied hh tinid 
iiMi, G^nriy who bad been edoeated as an ecde- 
iia#(ie; and bairmif entered tnto bolj orden, 
WM earf^r provnoited to the rectorf of Hawidc* 

* toim tn Ro%bctrg}k»bire, sitaated in a bean- 
tf/iil pai^oral eotmtrf, at tbe confluence of the 
Titers Tetriot and -Slftteriek. Here, lirhig in 
tbe midst of ftffnMnitc natoral scenery, endowed 
fritb a line imagination, and baring a mind 
fmboed witb no common stores of learning and 
knowledge, (considering tbe darkness of tbe 
times,) iie appears to bare early deroted himself 
to poetry* *Tbe intimacy of bis acquaintance 
wHb ancient literature,' says Dr. Irving, * was, in 
that age, rarely paralleled. His ^rourites amongst 
tbe ancient poets were, apparently, Virgil and 
Ovid; and among tbe Christian fathers, St. 
Augustin, whom be denominates the Chief ci 
Clerks. His knowledge of the Latin language 
wan, undoubtedly, extensive ; and as he has in- 
fr^rmed u§ that Lord Sinclair requested him to 
tranilate Homer, we may conclude that he pos* 
sensed also an acquaintance with Greek, an ac<» 
cc)mi>li§hment rarely to be met with at that time 
in Hcoiland. We learn also from his ancieni 
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biographer, Mylne, that he was profoundly read 
in theology and in the canon law *.' 

His first work of any extent was * King Hart,' 
9n allegorical poem, upon human life, of which it 
is impossible to give an analysis in more striking 
language than his own. *The hart of man,' 
says he, ' beand his maist noble part, and tlie 
fountain of his life,* is here put for man in ge- 
neral, and holds the chief place in the poem« 
under the title of 'King Hart.' This mystical 
king is firdt represented in the bloom of youtheid» 
ivith his lusty attendants, the attributes or quali* 
ties of youth. Next is pictured forth the Palace 
of Pleasure, near by the castle of King Hart, 
with its lovely inhabitants. Queen Pleasance, with 
the help of her ladies, assails King Hart's castle, 
and takes him and most of his servitors prisoners. 
Pity at last releases them, and they assail the 
Queen Pleasance, and vanquish her and her ladies 
in their turn. King Hart then weds Queen 
Pleasance, and solaces himself long in her deli* 
cious castle. So far is man*s dealing with plea« 
sure ; but now when King Hart is past mid-eild, 
comes another scene. For Age, arriving at the 
castle of Queen Pleasance, with whom King 
Hart dwelt ever since his marriage with her, 
insists for admittance, which he gains. So King 
Hart takes leave of Youthheid with much sorrow. 
Age is no sooner admitted, than Conscience 
comes also to the castle and forces entrance, be« 
ginning to chide the King, whilst Wit and Reason 
take part in the conference. After this and 

* Inring^s LiveS; vol. ii. p. 27. 







tint* «r • I "!i,kh tUey «*P» J^ page, of ***i 

-»l,,.r« »»"*\ .*r and we »'««?. **^!. ^Vio date t» 
^j^i^uiHmujjV /attention, or l- 
i)«ru»«»' . .i.,i..l.»t«re»*"'«.r. . Hart' abound* 
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in the vivid descriptions and stirring incidents, 
the moral aim of the author. The King is a 
real feudal monarch, holding his state nohly 
amongst his living subjects and vassals; whilst 
Queen Pleasance, in her enchanted castle, charms 
us, not only by her beauty, but is invested with so 
much nature and verisimilitude, that we believe 
her a real enchantress, surrounded by her beautiful 
and captivating syrens. The first canto opens 
with great spirit : — 

Kinp^ Hart into his comely castel strong^, 
Closed about with craft and meikle ure '| 

So seemly was he set his folk amang, 

That he no doubt had of misaventure. , 

So proudly was he polished, plain, and pure^ 

With Youthheid and his lusty levis grene^ 
So fair, so fresh, so likely to endure, 

And also blyth as bird in summer schene. 

For, was he never yet with shouris schot, 

Nor yet o'er run with rouk^ or ony raine» 
In all his lusty lecam * not ane spot, 

Na never had experience into paine. 

But alway into lyking mocht to layne ', 
Only to love and very gentleness ; 

He.was indyniicleaiilie to remain, 
And wonn ^ under the wing of Wantonness. 

Thus slightly modernised— 

King Hart sat in his comely castle strong, 

All closed about with craft and cunning sure^ 
So proudly was he placed his folks among. 

That he no doubt had of misadventure ; 

His state did promise it should long endure ; 
His youth was fresh, his lusty leaves were green. 

His cheek showM mantling blood, as ruby ptire^ 
His voice was blyth as bird in summer sheen. 

^ strong. * toil, 'moisture, * body.. - 

* might incline to pleasure. • live. 
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H^r ^/l<» N^ i»ll iUni WAld not kt him in, 
PlM'^^ Om^ tnM i\m Im/4 fo f«ti«t was set, 
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Hh^ \m nm \f*tfi UhA miUtrttd with a jf}'n: 
A^l4 hjf )f« 4/^fM^ Ml )mi«( io t)Mf tfr«at toufe ; 

Am ftM)4 l/«f ftuUl ^iiMfTAH^ nil with fine 
Am4 f^«<ft)> ^M)|()i<, with tmny « rit'ht*tt flower. 

'i'lm rMnilii of ilfimo Pkftture it next described 
^ \\$i *M^<«i * tiwra And Ifif, ^decorate it* 
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The quhilk was paralld all about with pride, 

and from this fortress, into which no care or sor- 
row can force its entrance, this beauteous queen 
issues on a day to take her sport in the forest :-* 

Hap|)end this worthy queen upon a day, 
With her fresh court arrayet weill at rycht, 

Hunting to ride her, to disport and play, 
With mony a lustre ladie fair and brycht, 
Hir banner schene displayit and on hycht 

Was seen above ther heedis ; where they raid 
The^een ground was iUuminyt of the lycht,— 

Fresh Beauty had the vanguard and was guide. 

Thus slightly changed — 

It hapt this lovely queen upon a day, 

With her gay court in glittering weeds bedight. 
Rode to the chace, intent on sport and play, 

Circled with many a lady fair and bnght. 

Their radiant banner was displayed on height. 
And from its sun-lit wavv folds was shed ^ 

Upon the verdant turf a flood of light ; ' 
Wliilst Beauty, huntress sweet, the joyous vanguard led* 

When the lovely queen and her troop of bright 
and captivating ladies approach the castle of King 
Hart, with their banner waving, and the sounds 
of joyousness and melody, the warders alarmed, 
inform the monarch, and advise that he should send 
some messenger to discover their intentions ; upon 
this, Youthheid and Delight instantly offer their 
services : — 

Youtheid upstert and cleckit ^ on his clolce, 
Was broudin all with lustre levis grene — 

Rise Fresche Delyt, lat not this mater soke ', 
We will go se quhat may this muster mene ; 
So weill we sail us it copi betwene, 

That thair sail nothing pass away unspyit, 

^ buckled, ' slacken. 

TOL. in. X. 
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Syne fall we tell the King as we hare sene, 
And thair tall nothing tiewlie be denyii. 

The catastrophe of Youthheid and Fresh Delight^ 
who are dazzled and disarmed by Beauty, and 
carried prisoners to her castle, is sweetly told. 
With scarce any change except the substitution 
of the ancient for the modem spelling, the stanzas 
throw themselyes into beautiful poetry : — 

Touthbeid forih {ar'd — he rode on Innocence, 
A' milk-wfaite steed that ambled as the wind ; 

Whilst Freflh Delij^ bestrode Benerolence, 
A palfrey fair, that would not Inde behind : 
The glorious beams had almost made them blindj 

That forth from Beauty burst, beneath the cloud 
With which the goddess had herself enshrined, 

Sitting, like Eastern queen in her payiHon proud. 

But these young wights abased at the sight. 

Full soon were staid in their courageous mood; 
Instant within them died all power and might: 

And gazing, rooted to the eaith they stood ; 

At which Fair Calling, seeing them subdued. 
Seized on their slackened rein with > rosy hands: 

Then to her castle swift away she yude \ 
And fastened soon the twain in Venus' silken bands* 

The consequences of this capture may be easily 
anticipated. King Hart, discomposed at the di»- 
appearance of his espials, sends others of his sub- 
jects to inquire the cause : these, with equal ease, 
are made prisoners, and the monarch, beholding 
from the battlements the total discomfiture of this 
second party, calls to arms, and at the head of his 
host, his broad banner waving over a wood of 
spears, issues forth to attack his fair antagonists. 
As we already know, he is grievously wounded 

* went. 
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and taken prisoner. The story now gets ingeni* 
ously intricate, but tedious withal, and we cannot 
follow the subjects of the king into their several 
dungeons : he himself is closely confined within a 
grated chamber, near the ' donjon ' tower, where» 
as he lies sick with love, and hopeless of escape, 
his only comfort is to listen to die melody which 
issues from the palace of dame Pleasance. Tlie 
prisoners, however, by means of Pity, one of her 
ladies who deserts her service, subtilely effect iheir 
escape. The lovely queen, when asleep in her 
pavilion, is surprised, and in her turn becomes a 
eaptive. Conscious of her power, she requests an 
interview with King Hart, and he, as may be ex^ 
pected, is too happy to become her liberator ;— > 
the canto concluding, in all due propriety, with 
their espousals and marriage-feast The opening 
of the second Canto, and the arrival of Age is given, 
with great spirit : — 

Quha is at eis quhen baith ar now in bliss. 
But fresche King Hart that cleirlie is abo?e, 

And wantis nocht in warld that he culd wis*, 
And traistis nocht that eer he sail remove 
Scoir years and more, Schir Lyking and Schyr Luif 

Of him thai haif the cure and goyernance ; 
Quhile at the last befell, and sa behuif ', 

Ane changeing new, that grevit Dame Piesance. 

Ane morning tide quhen that the sun so schene, 

Out-raschet had his bemys from the sky, 
Ane auld gude man before the yett^ was sene 

Upon ane steid that raid full easilie. 

He rappit at the yett — ^but curtaslie, 
Yet at the straik the grit dungeon gan din ; 

Then at the last he schouted fellonly, 
And bade thaim rise, and said he man^ come in. 

* T?bh, * behoved. ^ gate. * must» 

l2 
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The arrival of Age is the signal for a change in 
the pleasant life of poor King Hart. His gay and 
merry subjects desert him : Yonthheid, amongst 
the first, demands his wages, and is soon followed 
by Disport and Fresh Delight ; whilst Conscience 
arrives before the gate, and, impatient of delay, 
breaks in without question or resistance. Dame 
Pleasance now remonstrates with the king for the 
loss of some of her pleasantest servants, and the 
intrusion of very old and disagreeable persons in 
their stead. To appease her, he somewhat quaintly 
and abruptly orders supper, and all appears to be 
made up, when, on retiring to their chamber. Sad- 
ness, an uncomely damsel, intrudes herself, and 
approaching the couch, whispers something in the 
king's ear, who had fallen asleep. Disgusted witk 
this new arrival, the queen loses all patience, and 
rising suddenly, collects her train and deserts the 
castle, whilst her royal consort b still asleepL 
The scene of confusion and misery which ensues 
may be easily imagined : Jealousy and Disease 
attack and distract the unhappy monarch, whilst 
at the last Wisdom raises his voice and solemnly 
counsels him to return home — 

Co to thy place, and there thyself present^ 

The caiftel yet is strong enough to hold ; 
Then Sadness said, Sir King, ye man assent ; 

What have ye now ado in this waste fald ^ ? 

The king takes the advice in good part, and 
leaving the desolate palace of Queen Pleasance, 
rides to his own castle, where he meets with but 
poor comfort, for Languor welcomes him at the 
ett, and * Strength, who although faded of his 

* deserted fold. 
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flowers' had still abided with him, * couris upon 
his hochis/ and creeps out at the postern : — 

Though Strength was now much faded in his flowers, 

Still with the aged king he did abide ; 
But at the last upon his houghs he cowers^ 

And privily out at the yett did slide : 

Then stole away, and went on wayis wide. 
Full soon he Youthheid and -his fellows found 

(Nor missed the road, albeit he had no g^ide)— 
Behind a hill the}' lay, upon a grassy mound. 

The departure of Strength makes way for the 
arrival of Decrepitude, whose hideous host is 
descried coming over the ' muir/ by Wisdom and 
the King, as they sit conversing together. The 
description is excellent :— 

Eight a§ they two in talk the hours beguil'd, 

A hideous host they saw come o'er the muir : 
Decrepitude (his banner torn and soiPd) 

Was near at hand, with many a chieftain sture *; 
A bony steed, full thin, that caitiff bore. 

And crooked were his loathly limbs with eld ; 
No smile e*er graced his countenance demure ; 

No fere' dar'd joke with him— with rigour all he 
quell'd*. 

It is at first determined to defend the castle; 
but all efforts are in vain against such a host 
as Decrepitude brings along with him : the great 
tower is cast down, the barmekin battered to 
pieces, and King Hart, mortally wounded, de- 
cently prepares himself for death. He remembers, 
however, that he has not disposed of his treasures, 
and the poem concludes with his quaint and fan- 
ciful testament. He bequeaths his proud palfrey, 
Unstedfastness, to his fair but faithless consort, 

^ stern. ' companion. 

* The above is very slightly altered from the original. 
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Dame Pleatonoe ; to Chastity, the task of scouring 
Bis conscienoe ; to Fceedom, his thread-baie 
cloak; to 

BusiiK«« that ne'er vu vont to tire, 

Besir tlKKi tluf stcwl, and Ud him oov nt dovn ; 

For h« hat left his manter in the mire. 

And kcom*d to dranr him out, th«^ he wbould drovn. 

Some of Kinir Harf s items are a little coarse ; 
bat there is much of the peculiar satirical humour 
of the age in his codicil to Reve Sapper : — 

To Reve' Supper, he he amang the route. 

Ye me commend — he is ane fallow fine : 
This ugsome wtomaA that I hear ahout, 

Kuf^ ye it out, then bear A to him spie ; 
For he has hindered me of mony dine. 

And often e'en at kirfc has gart me deep ; 
My wits he too has weakened sore with wine. 

And made my Ineast with lustis hot to leap. 

Tlie lec;acy of his wounded brow to Foolhardi- 
ness, and his broken spear to Dame Danger^ 
conclude King Hart's testament and history:' a 
singular poem, deformed by the faults of the age, 
but full of the out-breakings of a rich fancy smd 
no common powers of language and versification. 
It was Douglas's first work, and in many places 
betrays marks of haste and youth. 

Of tlie * Palace of Honour,' his next great 
work, it is impossible, within our limits, and if 
possible, it would be tedious, to give anything like 
a full analvsis. Nor b this to be regretted, as the 
task has been performed by the author of the 
lives of the Scottish Poets, with much care and 
^tradition. * The poet's excellent design,' says 

s rsre— a itswatd or hutler. 
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Bkhop Sage, in his life of Douglas, * is to re*: 
present, under the similitude of a vision, the 
vanity and inconstancy of all worldly pomp and 
glory; and to show that a constant inflexible 
course of virtue and goodness is the only true way 
to honour and felicity, which he allegorically 
describes as a magnificent palace, situated on a- 
very high mountain, of most difficult access. He 
illustrates the whole with a variety of examples, 
not only of those noble and heroic souls whose 
eminent virtues procured them admittance into 
that blessed place, but also of those wretched crea- 
tures whose vicious lives have fatally excluded* 
them from it for ever, notwithstanding all their 
worldly state and grandeur. The work is addressed 
to James IV., on purpose to inspire that brave* 
prince with just sentiments of true honour and 
greatness, and incite him to tread in the paths of 
virtue, which alone could conduct him to it. Ta 
make it more agreeable and entertaining, the poet 
has adorned it with several incident adventures,, 
discovering throughout the whole a vast and com* 
prehensive genius, an exuberant fancy, and extnu 
ordinary learning for the time he lived in. He 
seems to have taken the plan of it from the 
** Palace of Happiness/' described in the picture 
of Cebes ; and it is not improbable that his coun* 
tryman, Fiorentius Volusenus, had it in view, and 
improved his design in his admirable but too little 
known book, •* De Tranquillitate Animi." ' * 

This praise is somewhat too encomiastic and 
indiscriminate ; for the ' Palace of Honour^ can- 

* Sage^a Life of DooglaSi prefixed to his Viigi1| p. 1&» 
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Mit bnr ebjn eidier to a li^rii flMxal t pB ^ PBCv ok 
to myefa oiutj of eompofkion and effect. It n; 
IMI tlie conlranr, confined in its anangemcBt, 
eftcn obteure tn tU transitioBi, and crowded witk 
jiencmf and tceneiy of all ages and eoontiies, 
neaped together * in mort admired dtsorder;* 
'•—palaces and princee, landscapes and ladies, 
groupf of Pagan sages and Christian heroes, po- 
pulous cities and silent solitudes, succeed so ra- 
pidly, that we lose ounelres in the profusion of 
Its actors and the unconnected but brilliant yari^ 
of its fcenery. Yet it is justly characterised as 
exhibiting, in many places, an exuberant fancy and 
an extraordinary extent of learning for the age in 
which it was written. The learoing, inde^, is 
father ambitiously intruded in many parts, com- 
municating a coldness and tedium to the narra- 
tive, and betrayinff an anxiety in the author to 
display at once tne whole extent of his stores; 
whilst making erery allowance for the obscurities, 
which are occasioned by a purer Scottish dialect, 
it is impossible not to feel that the poetry is infe- 
rior in genius to Dunbar. There is not that 
masterly clearness of outline and brilliancy oi 
colouring in his grand groups, — that power of 
keeping under all minor details — the perspective of 
descriptive poetry, which is necessary for the pro- 
duction of a strong and uniform effect All is 
too much of eriual size, crowded into the fore- 
grotjnd ; and tne author loses his purpose in the 
indiscriminate prominence of his details. Yet 
there arc many charming passages. In the month 
of May, the poet, as is usual with his tuneful bre- 
thren of these olden times, rises early, before 
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dawn, and wanders into a garden of pleasance and 
delight. Aurora, with her countenance sweet yet 
pale, and her mantle bordered with sable, had not 
yet unclosed the curtains of the couch within which 
lay Flora, the goddess of flowers, but a delicious 
fragrance was breathed from its flowery carpet, 
and a rich melodious song burst from the groves 
around it : — 

The fra^ont flouris blomand in their seis \ 
Ourapreid the levis of Nature's tapestries ; 
Abone the quhilk, with heavenly harmonies, 
The birdes sat on twistes and on grets', 
Melodiously makiind their kindlie gleis, 
Quhais schill ^ notis fordinned^ all the skyis; 

Of repercussit air the echo cryis, 
Amang the branches of the blomeid treis, 

And on the laurers silver droppis lyis. 

Quhile that I roumed^ in that paradycCj 
Replenished and full of all delice ", 

Out of the sea Eous lift his heid?, 
I mene " the hors quhilk drawis at device 
The assiltrie and golden chair of price 

Of lytan, quhilk at morrow semis reid ; 

The new colour that all the nicht lay deid 
Is restorit, baith foulis, flouris, and rice ' 

Recomfort was, throw PhoBbus gudlyheid. 

The daisy and the mariguld unlappit, 

Quhilks ^® all the nycht lay with their levis bappit, 

Thame to preserve fra reimies ^' pungitive. 
The umbrate treis, that Titan about wappit, 
War portrait and out fra eirth yschappit, 

Be golden bemis vivificative, 

Quhair amend heit is maist restorative ; 
The gresshopperis amangst the vers^eris^' gnappit, 

And beis wrocht material for their hive. 

^ season, 'twigs and grass. ^ shrill, ^resounded through. 

' roamed. ' delight. ^ head* ^ I mean. 
* bushes. ^^ which. '^ nme or frost. ^ small brushwood* 
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iUd fM4 a^fiba— owtnir ua etvvy duft, 

J(«|itfMrji» a^«i^* vidua tiut palxtt taat; 
Ai; \0e9tetSX i0vcmKM^ Tjtut»aA mtok inieh h^; 

It wiH be iiMlaritljr perceired br the readn* that 
die hnf(tizf^ in theie rene* h more obscme and 
Utiniyj'A, arid the Hnrthm lew melodious than in 
the earli^ poetry or Dunbar ; yet if we attend to 
the niie« firiven by Mr. Tyrwbitt for the proper 
reading of Chancer, and make alloirance for a 
little l^^med affectation in the idiom^ the descrip- 
tion will ^ie found both harmonious and poetical. 
To caAt it into a modem dress is not so easy, 
howerer, as in the case of Dunlxur. Let us at- 
temfit it ; — 

In Wot44T'4 \fttdM uDoomber^d floiren wen leen^ 
Of Nitinrte*n touch the living tapestry ; 
Ami, hi4 within their leafy curtains green,* 
Th« little birds poiir'd forth such harmony. 
As ftUM my rery heart with joy and ^iee ; 
A Ho(;<l of musie followed, wave on wave, 
Whieh Kcho answered from her airy cave ; 
And sprinkled o^er the laurels blooming near, 
The Milver dew-drops shone^ bke diamomb bright and 
clear. 

Whiltft in thif paradise my senses fed,1 
And filled my heart with every rich delight^ 
Up from the sea Kous raised his head, 
J mean the horie to whoite 0Btheriid might 
li given to draw the golden chariot bright 

' wholenomo. ' Mason. * dar*d not. * stxeams* 

* gieen banks. 
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Of Titan — ^which by night looks dark and dead, 
But changeth in the mom to ruby red ; 
Whilst birds, and fields, and fiowers,on holm and hight, 
New life assume in glittering vests bedight. 

The daisy sweet, the marigold and rose, 
That all the night their silken buds did close, 
Lest icy rimes their tender twigs should sear, 
Expanded fragrant ; and, as Titan rose, 
Each ancient tree his gpreeny glories shows. 
Emerging joyous from the darkness drear, 
All living things the kindly warmth did cheer ; 
The idle grasshoppers both chirpt and play'd, 
The sweet laborious bees melodious music made. 

Delightful was the season, May's first hour^ 
The glorious sun uprising in his power, 
Bathed with a kindly heat all growing things, 
Nor boisterous Eolus, with blast and shower. 
Nor Saturn, with his aspect sad and sour, 
Dar'd in that place unfurl his icy wings. 
But sweet Favonius thither fragrance orings, 
And little streams, half-hid in moss, do run, 
Making a pleasant chime, and glancing in the sun. 

Encircled with these varied delights, the poet 
desires anxiously to pour forth a strain worthy of 
the occasion, to 

Nature queen, and eke to lusty May ; 

when, for what reason he fails to inform us, his 
faculties become weak, and he is seized with a 
trembling which incapacitates him — 

With spreit arraisit, and every wit away, 

Quaking for fear both pulse and vdin and nervis. 

Upon this he very sensibly determines to go 
home, but is suddenly arrested on his road by an 
extraordinary incident, which he thus describes :-« 

Out of the air cam an« impressioun^ ; 
Thnm quhais Hcht in extacie or soun 
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A» fenuMtt so fefciti fea 1 4Mrm ; 
Aa4 frkb tiut gk»e w dcsjit VM fli] 
QaiM tbair rrm-anrf tModHT Toiee i^c iKiity 

Brtkh, motkn, mc betriag a artnTan ; 
^ ^bnr B«Ter man ta famt a letaad* vidit ; 
Aad na itdj*, lor oner excsnaad lidrt 

Orro{4c» the wit, and zarm* tiic blade sraill. 

Until the hart tliodit* it na daa^ ailL 
Qohen it tt tinfint, nemberis wirkis' nodit xklity 

The drcidfol temnr tva £d me aiaailL 

Tet at the laat, I n't boir loo^ a space, 
A Mte heit^ appeirit in mj (ate, 

Oohilk* had \Ma bene pain and Toide of Unde : 
Tho in my foeiren* I met a ferfy *• eace ;— 
I thoeht me tet wiibia a desert place. 

Amidst a forest bjr a hideous flude, 

With grf sly fisctie ; and schortlj till eondode, 
I sail descryre as God will ^ire me grace. 

My rmrmn in rural temns rude. 

The language here is so antique and remote 
from English, that a translation must be attempt- 
ed ; — 

Forth horn the skies a sudden light did ^ance, 

That threw me into extacy or swoon ; 
Instant I fell in an enchanted trance, 

And ftthle as a woman sunk I down: 

With that strange gleam, all laded was my might, 
Silent my f oiee, and dizzied grew my sight ; 

Sans motion, breath, or hearing, tranced I stood,^- 
Was never seen so weak a living wight. 
Nor was it Strang, lur such celertial light 

Confounds the brain, and chases back the blood 

Unto the sinking heart in ruby flood : 
And the Ikint members of the body, all 
Hefuse to work — when terror doth appal* 

* a fatfry— -an enchanted trance. ' living. ' no wonder. 

* makes. ^ although. * work not nght. 7 iie^t. 

* which. ' swoon. ^ wonderfuL 
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'Twere hard to tell how lone the fit did last: 

At length my colour came, tnough sore aghast. 
And a wild wondrous vision met mine ee ^ : 

Thro a huge forest I did seem to roam. 

In lonely gloom far far from mortal home. 
Fast by the margin of a sullen sea. 
In whose dead waters griesly fishes be : 
'Twas hideous all — yet here I shall essay. 
To tell mine aventure, though rude may be the lay. 

Finding himself in this doleful region, — (I fol- 
low Dr. Irving's analysis of the Palace of Ho- 
nour,)— he begins to complain of the iniquity of 
Fortune ; but his attention is soon attracted by the 
arrival of a magnificent cavalcade ' of ladies fair 
and guidlie men,' who pass before him in bright 
and glorious procession. Having gone by, two 
caitiffs approach, one mounted on an ass, the other^ 
on a hideous horse, who are discovered to be the 
arch-traitors Sinon and Achitophel. From Sinon 
the poet learns that the brilliant assembly whom he 
has just beheld is the court of Minerva, who are 
journeying through this wild solitude to the palace 
of Honor. - He not unnaturally asks how such 
villains were permitted to attend upon the goddess^ 
and receives for answer, that they appear there 
on the same principle that we sometimes find 
thunder and tornadoes intruding themselves into 
the lovely and placid month of May. The merry 
horns of hunters are now heard in the wood, and 
a lovely goddess is seen surrounded by buskined 
nymphs, mounted upon an elephant, cheering on 
her hounds after an unhappy stag, who proves to 
be Actseon, pursued by Diana and his own dogs* 
Melodious music succeeds to this stirring scene> 

^ eye. 



a»i fliro«^ as opeoHig n ife fomt ife cont of 
Yeiw»aypro>dbet, AeMj^a liJimtaiV ait bdgl^ 
BeM orer tlve ^rcyres, aod eoaaposed <if ereir liiefD 
and lAeroiM; oTtUmk^l and loaHnrtk itonr. Xlie 
ieHTtf^Mm of Mani^oB kk Imded eouner'suiiit 
jHMi toid' u DoUe; — 



Hi» Ijmmm weill cstaijict * to be 



Hk KtM vas ciit a luui vnadih wtaH or 



^ 



Bif ytM|^baid*wiflicn»pbro<ai 

Of fltjttife sot oonr grit nor jct onir laa^ 
BdbakhiBd* Vemas Ohje, my Vdt, he eang: 

J^sid MtAkit ncetfi vitli liaHfanfy ia CuTy 
Il«r kAjd^bjrm de^* qtihair ta he lide or gaa^ 

Thus nodendztd i 

Hie ftnfpaAy wtttt a b aroCT l c ouia t i ' boiCy 

Grim waa bia look, bia bodjr large aad aqoafe, 
Hia ainewjr seek in breadth a man or mofe, 

Kiruo4 which did aboftly curl bia criap broim hair; 

Ilia limbv wtUkmt, 2nd of proportion iair^ 
Weui clothed in panoply of camant atecL 

On Venua atill he gaa'd with amorooa air, 
And abe her kni^ mm caU'd in woe or weal, 
lYbilat o'er bia noble ibnn her knTe-lii glancea steal. 

Tliif brave apparition is scarcely past, when k 
{s succeeded by tne court of Minerva, composed 
of * wise, eloquent fathers, and pleasant ladies of 
fresh beauty,' all of them directing thehr course to 
the Palace of Honour, and cheering the tedium of 
the journey by rehearsing Greek and Latin his- 
torieff, and chaunting to their lyre Sapphic and 
Elegiac Odes. We regret it is impossible to 

' inrulnerttble weapon. * look* > well knit ^ bold, 
i bthoiding. • calls. 
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follow them in their progress ; but some of the 
insulated pictures are beautiful. The poet mounts 
a gallant steed, caparisoned with woodbine ; and, 
under the guidance of a sweet nymph to whom 
he had been introduced by Calliope, he takes his 
joyous way with the Muses, and at length 
arrives at the Castalian fount : — 

. Beside that eristall weill ^ sweet and dig^ist*, 
Thame to repois, their hors refiresch and rest ; 

Alichtit^ doun thir Musis deir of hue. 
The companie all haillelie lest and best, 
Thrang to the well to drink, quhilk * ran sootK-weiti 

Throut ane meid whair alkm * flouris grew 

Amang the laif full fast I did persew 
To drink ; hot sa the great press me bpprest, 

That of the water 1 micht not taste een a drew V. 

Our horsis pastnrit" in ane plesand plane. 
Law at the fute of ane fair greene montaine, 

Amid ane meid schaddowit with cedar trees; 
Saif fra all heit, thair micht we weill remain. 
All kind of herbis, flouris, frute, and greine. 

With everie growand tree thair men micht cheis** 

Hie boeriall streams, rinnand ouir stanerie gieis, 
Hade sober noyis ; the schaw dinnit ^° agane. 

For Mrdis sang, and sounding of the beis. 

The ladies fair on divers instrumentes 

Went playand, singand, dansand ouir the bentis^^ ; 

Full angellik and herenlie was thair soun« 
Quhat cijeature amid his hart imprintis 
The fresche beautie, the gudelie representis. 

The merrie speeche, fair haveing, hie renoun. 

Of thame, wad sit a wise noan half in swoun; 
* Their womanlines, uryithit the elementis^^, 

Stcmeist the hevin, and all the eirth adoun. 

^ welL * wholesome. ' alighted. * which. 

* all kind. ^ crowd. ' drop. ° pastured. * choose. 

^^ xesouodttd* ^ fieUs, ^ charmed the elements. 
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n^wmld vacf mU twaMn Bar Atmtnw€^ 
Tht htmai^yijf iht Uim I tam W&rc ; 

Hm. umMaMt nXtjfi^ mj «^ n hie, 
I vill UM. Buur tfaairon mj f ortbead nre 
B#t VndBjT iurtii mr itAm yroctm drire ; — 

Lftw in <be mcid mae iMiiyeoo pidit' I mp, 

Mfliiit ipidtdMwt, axui ncbeift tlud midzt be: 
Mr miY/TefiMffir nftxier than t^-miv five 

i;fiU» that haJd to paM ewnmandit me. 

I atUriDfit a free iraoslation of these fine frtanza% 
I tbe language it so obscure : — 

BmuUt that fivuot, with dearest cryftal blest, 

Aiii^ited down tbe Muses bright of hue, 
neiDselires to solace and their steeds to rest ; 

And all their lolknrers ou the instant dre«r 

To taste tlie stream, which sparkling leafit to Tiew^ 
Thro' fresliest meads with laurel canopied. 

Tlurn tremUiug to the well renown*d I flew, 
But the rude crowd all passage there defied, 
Nor might 1 snatch a drop of that celestial tide. 

Our Itorses pastured in a pleasant field, 

Verdant and rich, beneath a mountain green, 
l^'here, from the mid-day heat a shade to yield, 

Homt ancient cedars wore a leafy screen ; 

On the smooth turf unnumbered flowers were seen. 
Weaving a carpet 'neath umbrageous trees, 

And o'er their channels, paf'd with jewels sheen, 
Th« waters gliding did the senses please, 
Minghug their quiet tunes with hum of honied bees» 

On many an instrument of breath or string 

lliess gentle ladies play'd or playing sung ; 
Home sat beneath the trees in lovely ring. 

Home solitary stray'd the flowers among ; 

Kv'u tbe rude elements in silence hung. 
And wooed their music with intense delight ; 

Whilst from their charms such dazzling rays were flung,. 
Ah utterly amaz'd all mortal sight, 
And might have thaw'd the heart of sternest anchorite.. 

' deicribtf. ' a pavilion pitched* 
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For doth it pass all powers of living speech 
To tell the joy that from these sights I took ; 

And if so high the wondrous theme doth reach, 
How should my vein the great endeavour hrook I 
We may not soar so high, my little hook. 

But pass we on : — Upon the field I spied, 
Woven of silk, with golden post and hook, 

A goodly tent unfold its wings of pride, 

To whose delightsome porch me drew my lovely guide. 

Obeying his sweet conductress, Master Gavin 
enters this rich pavilion, and there sees the Muses 
sitting on ' deissis,' or elevated seats of distinc- 
tion, served by familiars with ippocras and mead, 
and partaking, much in the same fashion as mortal 
ladies, of delicate meats and varied dainties. After 
the feast. Calliope commands Ovid, whom she 
quaintly calls her ** Clerk Register,'* to recreate 
them with a song; and this favoured minstrel 
chaunts the deeds of the heroes of ancient days, 
not forgetting a digression upon transfigurations 
and the art and remedy of love. He is followed 
by other eminent bards ; but the enumeration 
forms rather a ludicrous catalogue than a charac- 
teristic or animated picture. It is wound up by 

Poggius, who stood, a groaning, giruing fallow, 
Spitting, and cryand Fy, on great Laurentius Valla. 

The trumpet now sounds to horse, and the 
Muses, with their whole attendants, and followers, 
throwing themselves on their steeds, gallop on at 
a goodly pace till they reach a charming valley, 
wherein a mighty rock is seen, which we imme- 
diately discover to be some sacred and glorious 
place, for the moment it is descried the whole 
assembly bow their heads and give thanks that 
they are permitted to behold the end of their 
journey. 

VOL. III. u 



It U l^re that tbs alktforr, in its pro&se ad- 
ffiixUJTt fA ihe y^zn BDTtboiogy iritii the Cbris- 
tmi fVfteiii* bee<«3et ixuiiatanl a&d yaiiduL We 
fSfid Uiat tbe palace buih opcm this rock is in- 
l>>rr>ded to lAtaAffW forih the Uiss of beaTen ; and 
that ur^er the word Honour, wbick, to our 
modern ears, conrers a rcrry diiferent idea, we 
are to understand tl^ hearenJy honour and dis- 
tinction to which the Christian aspires. This 
being the case, wh j does the explanation of such, 
mysteries proceed from the lips (^ a Pagan god- 
deM ( — and wliat lias Venus, the most meretri- 
cious, tliough sometimes the most elegant, of 
classical [^rsonifications, to do with that sacred 
snd hlessc^i system, that ^' state of grace," as the 
poet hirnnelf denominates it, which ought ever to 
pe ke|A pure and undefiled, as the heavenly source 
fr<mi which it has proceeded ? With how much, 
iner taste and holier feeling has a later poet, 
hut he, indeed, ^*the mightiest master oi the 
Christian Ivre/' described the desertion of the 
Pagan shrines, tlie silence of the oracles, the 
terror of the prie»ts and flamens, and the passing 
away of the dark and unholy mysteries which 
const itutcd the system of heathen worship, at the 
birth of our Iledeemer : 

Tlic oraclefi are dumb, 
No voice or hideous hum 
Kurm throtif^h the arched roof in words deceiving. 
AjMiUo from hiv Hhriiie 
(/Mti no more divine, 
With hollow «hriek the «tccp of Delphos leaving. 
No nightly trance, or breathed vpell 
XtiNpireM tna pale-eyed priest from the prophetic cell. 



^ 
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The lonely mountains o*er, 
And the resounding shore, 
A voice of weeping heard and loud lament ; 
From haunted spring, and dale 
Edged with poplar pale, 
The parting Genius is with sighing sent : 
With flower-inwoven trestses torn. 
The nymphs in twilight shade of tangled thickets mourn. 

In consecrated earth. 
And on the holy hearth. 
The Lars and Lemures moan with midnight plaint ; 
In urns, and altars round, 
A drear and dying sound 
Affrights the flamens at their service quaint ; 
And the chill marhle seems to sweat, 
While each peculiar power foregoes his wonted seat. 

Peor and Baalim 
Forsake their temples dim, 
With that twice*batter'd god of Palestine ; 
And mooned Ashtaroth, 
Heaven's queen and mother both. 
Now sits not girt with tapers' holy shine ; 
Tlie Lybic Hammon shrinks his horn. 
In vain theTyrian maids their wounded Thammuz mourn.* 

The Bishop of Dunkeld would, probably, hava 
rested his defence, as his encomiasts may still be 
inclined to do, upon the plea, that the Palace of 
Honour is a vision or dream ; that dreams are 
remarkable for their wild transitions, confined 
within no rules of waking realities, ^and becoming 
only the more natural as they assume more 
mixed, multiform, and extravagant phases. All 
this is true; but there is little in the defence 
which can excuse the no doubt unintentional 
insult offered to the feelings of a pious reader* 
Whilst our souls are pent in mortal clay, we may^ 

*. Milton's Ode on the Nativity. 

m2 
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points of juggling, changing a nutmeg into a 
monk, and a penny pie into a parish church : — 

The necromancy there saw I eke anone, 
Of Benytas, Bungo, and Frier Becone, 

With many subtel point of jugglery ; 
Of Flanders pyes made mony precious stonej 
Ane great laid saddle of a chicken bone ; 

Of a nutmeg they made a monk in hy ' ; 

A parish kirk out of ane penny pie : 
And Benytas of ane mussil made an ape, 
With many other subtle mow and jaip*. 

What connexion these amusements of the as- 
trologers are supposed to have with the Palace of 
Honour, it would be hopeless to inquire. The 
poet now presses on to an eminence, from which 
he beholds the attempts of the multitude to scale 
its walls, and the disasters with which they are 
accompanied. Equity stands as warder on the 
battlements, denouncing vengeance against Envy, 
Falsehood, and Covetousness ; Patience officiates 
as porter, and instantly admits him and his con- 
ductress. We shall give the description of the 
palace, and the monarch. King Honour, who in- 
habits it, in his own words : — 

The durris and the windors all were breddit ' 

With massie gold, quhairof the fynes scheddit, 
With bumist evir *, baith pallice and touris, 

War theikit* weill maist craftilie that cled it; 

For so the quhitely blanchit bone ourspred it, 
Midlit with gold ^, anamalit all colouris, 
Importurait' with birdis and sweet flouris; 

Curious knottis and mony a hie device, 

Quhilkis^ to behald war perfite' paradyce. 

* haste. * cheat. ^ broidered. * ivory. * roofed. 
^ inlaid. 7 decorated. ^ which. ^ perfect. 
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QuJ^;; I MriitfAil tut: gai.*^iCiwc z^s^cxysxc 

l^>*dKr tiu» ^tion* li« 9«iiciii£ £iiL frig j 
J$^/; 'juuaurt^ vair tick vklus I ui^ 

^>f djMauojuUt «XMd rubtn a^ 1 ges, 
Ww kU th« Uurdis ^ nuiid uf noauit xicbes : 
iH M/d»iiM, tAjuf^ Mad MBuagd amfe, 
Tr«M4«^ fvnnc% «iid tiwifa<, wax pciial plane. 

B«klj to sad fro aond tJae luS fliai vent : 
tU/VMl ynam'in lAaii aad anDouns ^ucnt. 

Of \jenw^* ffuii coudiit witfa preoout lUms ; 
KrfifhfOfitt X Mire aoe king sret aad y^Aeni, 
V^*m qubai* maiat bricht vuta^ aa I blent^ 
III woodenneiit, be hta brichtnea at ania, 
Il« »RMic me doiine, and briuit' all mjr bania* 
TliKir lay I utiU io awmm with colour Uaacht, 
Qiihiitf at tli« laat my oymphe up bea me caught. 

H'uut mi\\ ^rit {laioe with womeutiog^ and cair, 

Ju Jii'f firmin »eho bare me doun the stair, 
And ill <b« cloiv fuUaoftlie laid me down ; 

l/|/h«!ld my lM;i<l to tak th« hailiome" air; 

Vttf of tuy life acho vtude in grt-it diapair, 
Mt' f ill awak wew »till tliat lady lK>un **, 
(Jfuliilk fiiiailia out of that deidlie ^ aeon. 
iNwyiHi ovurcoiiio, and up mine ene did cast, 
Ih nmrry, man, quoth wcho, tlte wurift iif past. 

loolii'<l lit ul a window. * various. '* without injury » 

* loof. '^boards. * Inirmshcd. /looked. 
bruUfil. * bones. '^ fomenting. " wholesome. 

Ihttt lady WON buHivd— or intent to wake me. ^ deadly. 
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It will be perceived that the description, al- 
though beautiful, is, to the general reader, more 
thickly sown with obscure words than the poetry 
of Dunbar or Henrysoun. This must plead our 
excuse for attempting to present it in a modem 
garb. 

In high relief of rich and massive gold, 

The borders round the doors and windows shone ; ' 
Each tower and turret, beauteous to behold, 

Of polished ivory form*d— ne was there one 
That did not show inlaid its walls upon 

Bright shapes uf birds, midst sweet enamelPd flowers, 
And curious knots, carvM in the snow-white bone, 

With matchless cunning by the artist's powers.— • 
So perfect and so pure were Houor's lordly bowers. 

But pass we on — the nymph and I did wend 

Straight to the hall — and climb'd a radiant stair, 
Form'd all of topaz clear — from end to end. — 

The gate was shut — but through a lattice there 
Of beryl, gazing, a transcendant glare 

Broke dazzliugly on mine astomshed sight. — 
A room I saw — -but oh, what tongue shall dare 

To paint that chamber, so surpassing bright ! 
Sure never such a view was given to mortal wight. 

From every part combin'd, roof, wall, and floor, 

A flood of light most gloriously was cast ; 
And as the stream upon mine eyes gan pour. 

Blinded I stood awhile : that sight surpast 
Aught that in Eastern story read thou hast 

Of richest palace, or of gorgeous stall; 

On diamond pillars, tall as any mast, 
Clustering, and bound with ropes of rubies all, 
The sapphire arches leant of that celestial hall. 

The very benches, forms, and footstools mean, 
Were shap'd of smaragdine and precious stone. 

And on the carpet brilliant groups were seen 
Of heroes old, whose steely corslets shone 
Embost with jewels ; — near thum, on a throne 
*^ Sat Honor, mighty prince, with look severe, 
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And deep-set awful eye, whose glance alone 
So full of might and glorious did appear, 
That all my senses reel'd, and down I dropt with fear. 

Within her snowy arms that Lady sweet 
Me caught, and swiftly to the portal hied, 

For wing'd with love and pity were her feet, 
And soft she bore me to inhale the tide 
Of the fresh air— -she deem'd I would have died, 

So sudden and so deadly pale I grew ; 
But fondly each reviving art she tried, 

And bath'd my brow with Heliconian dew, 
Till, faint and slow, mine eyes unclos'd to meet her view. 

Tlie vision now hastens to a conclusion. On 
his recovery, the Poet, under the protection of her 
who has so faithfully conducted him, proposes to 
visit a delightful garden, where the Muses are em- 
ployed in gathering the choicest flowers of poesy, 
which spring beneath trees bearing precious stones 
instead of fruit. In the description of this retreat 
there is a strange admixture of the beautiful and 
the ridiculous. The scenery is sweetly painted ; 
but what shall we say of the trees on which geese 
or chickens are seen growing ; to the transplant- 
ing of the extraordinary fables of Boece into the 
gardens of the Palace of Honour ? Into this gar- 
den, however, in whatever fashion it may be fur- 
nished, the bard himself is not destined to enter. 
The only access to it lies beyond a moat, across 
which a tree is thrown. Over this slender and 
precarious rural bridge, the Nymph passes with 
ease ; but the Poet, whose head has not 5^et reco- 
vered the effects of his swoon, in making the 
attempt, slips a foot, and is immersed in the 
stream. This effectually awakens him from the 
trance into which he had fallen, and restores bis 
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senses to the sober realities of a lower sphere. He 
then, according to poetic use and wont, describes 
his wondrous vision, and lays it at the feet of his 
sovereign, James IV. 

In his interview with Venus in the Palace of 
Honour, Douglas informs us, that the goddess 
presented him, as the richest gift she could bestow^ 
with a copy of Virgil's ^neid, commanding him 
to translate it into his native language — a task, 
says Dr. Irving, which he has performed with 
much felicity. • To pronounce it,* continues this 
learned critic, ' the best version of this wonderful 
poem, which ever was or ever will be executed, 
would be ridiculous ; but it is certainly the pro- 
duction of a bold and energetic writer, whose 
knowledge of the language of his original, and 
command of a rich and variegated phraseology, 
peculiarly qualified him for the performance of so 
arduous a task. Indeed, whether we consider the 
state of British literature at that era, or the ra- 
pidity with which he completed the work, (it was 
the labour of but sixteen months,) he will be 
found entitled to a high degree of admiration. In 
either of the sister languages, few translations of 
sacred authors had been attempted ; and the rules 
of the art were consequently little understood. 
Even in English, no metrical version of a classic 
had yet appeared, except of Boethius; who 
scarcely merits that appellation. On the destruc- 
tion of Troy, Caxton had published a species of 
prose romance, which he professes to have trans- 
lated from the French ; and the English reader 
was taught to consider this motley and ludicrous 
composition as a version of the ^neid. Douglas, 




17# CArtM Myirai^AJu 

«l<)>Ty ', ikf^J a/lrr^^, tbaA bb work im> move reaem- 

ftvw'l yet K<<; \a» U\\tm mto an <nTcir, whidi be ex- 
|*ry<«(!:!^ fn biji |yr0r]'':ce»M>r, — f>rcjrper names being 
v^itm %4f 4b6gMrerl tn hh tranftlatioD, as onlf to be 
f4^^Af^ntzt!d with llie ^eatest difficulty. In many 
iii»tanee» t4yo« be bas been guilty of tbe bad taste 
of mfnUnmhin^ tbe noiions of bis ofiginal ; con- 
tertin^ tbe 8ibyl into a nan, and admonubin^ 
Mnf!M, Uie Trojan baron^ to be fearful of any 
mftfUsd in e</unting bis beads. Of tbe general 
wmc'nAti of translation, boweirer, be appears to 
iMite wmmd no inaccurate notion. His version 
is n^itb^ rasbly licentious, nor too tamely literaL 
Jin u^tttm^ tbat be bas invariably rendered one 
ver^e \jj anoilier, Dempster and Lesly betray 
ibsir Ignorance of tbe work of whicb tbey speak ; 
md Douglas well knew tbat such a project 
would have been wild and nugatory. The verses 
of Virgil and bis translator must commonly 
differ in length by at least three syllables^ and 
itiny may even dilTer by no fewer than seven* 
Dr« Irving concludes his judicious remarks upon 
this irannltttion by selecting, as a specimen, the 
Cdh'bruird pttftsage on the descent of iEneas into 
tim ittl'iirnai regions: — 

^* Fitcilii detconiug Averni, 
Noden fiiqtin Aivn patet atri janua Ditia. 
Hed ravucarM ^raihun, HU|H*raiK|uo avadere ad auras'- , 
lliM*. oytiN, hie labor VNt : pa\ici, uuoi flBuuus amavit 
»f utiit(<r| atit urduni evoxit ad nthora virtui, 
\)U ^;tmiii potuurfl | tanvnt media omnia silvw, f 

Cueytiisqus 11101 Isbdtui circumfluit atco.*' i 
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It is richt facill and eith ^ gate, I thee tell 

For to descend, and pass on doun to hell. 

The black zettis of Pluto, and that dirk' way, 

Stand evir open and patent nicht and day. 

But therefra to return againe on hicht, 

And heire above recovir this airis licht. 

That is difficil werk, thair labour lyis. 

Full few thair bene quhom hiech above the skyis, 

Thare ardent vertue has rasit and upheit ^y 

Or zit quhame equale Jupiter deifyit, 

Thay quhilkis bene gendrit of goddes may thydder 

attane, 
All the mydway is wildemes unplane, 
Or wilsum forest; and the laithlie^ flude, 
Cocytus, with his drery bosom unrude, 
Flows environ round about that place. 

Perhaps a happier specimen of this retnarkabie 
work of Douglas is to be found in the translation 
of that exquisite passage in the sixth book, in 
which MnesLS and the Sibyl arrive at the Elysian 
Fields : 

' His demiim exactis, perfecto munere divsB, 
Devenere locos Isetos et amcBua vireta, ' 

Fortunatorum nem^rum sedeagne beatas. 
Largior hie campos sther, et lumine vestit 
Piurpureo, solemque suum sua sidera norunt. 
Pars in gramineis exercent membra palaestris, 
Contendunt ludo, et fulva luctantur arena ; 
Pars pedibus plaudunt choreas, et carmiua dicunt^ 
Nee non Threicius longa cum veste sacerdos 
Oblectat numeris septem discri.mina vocum, 
Jamque eadem digitis, jam pectine pulsat ebumo/ 

The golden branche he sticks up fair and wele, 
This beand done at last ; and every dele 
Prefurnist*, langing • ihe goddyss gift gay, 
Unto ane plesand grund ^ cumin ar thay 

^ easy. ■ dark. ' upheld. ■• loathsome. 
' all things or rites fulfilled. ' belonging. ? ground. 
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"With battel ' gers, fresche herbis, and grene swardis. 

The lusty orcharlis, and the halesorae* yardis 

Of happy saulis ^ and wele fortunate 

To blissit wichtis the places preparate, 

Thir fieldis bene largeare *, and hevinis brycht 

Revestis thaim with purpour schyning lycht ; 

The sternes * for this place convenient 

Knawis wele their sun, and observis his went*. 

Sum thare amid the gersy^ planis grene, 

In to palestral playis thame betwene : 

Thare membris ° gan exerce, and hand for hand 

They fall to wersling ' on the golden sand, 

Assayand honest gammis ^^ thayra to schorte **, 

Sum uthir banting^* gane, ane uther sporte 

Als for to dansing, and to bede the ring 

To sing ballettis *^ and go in karoUing. 

Thare wes also the priest and menstrale sle **, 

Orpheus of Thrace, in syde robe harpand** he, 

Playing proporcions and springs ^^ divine 

Apoun his harp, sevin divers soundis fyne, 

Now with gymp ^^ fyngeris doing stringis smyte, 

And now with subtell evorie poyntals lyte ^^ 

Douglas commences each book with a prologue 
or original introduction, generally descriptive of the 
season and circumstances under which it was writ- 
ten. Thus, in the prologue to the seventh book, we 
have as noble a description of winter as is to be 
found in the whole range of ancient Scottish poetry. 
The poet tells us that the sun had just entered the 
cloudy sign of Capricorn, and approached so near 
his winter stage that his heat perceptibly de- 
clined — 

* thick. • wholesome. ^ souls. * larger. 

* stars. • path. 7 grassy. 8 members. 

® wrestling. >o games. ** divert. ** hunting. 

" ballads. " skilful. » harping. w tunes. 

*' beautiful and Blender. "little. 
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Altho he be the lamp and heart of hevia ^ 
Forfeblit wox. his lemand gilded levin ^, 
Thro the declining of his large round sphere, 
The frosty regiouu ringis of the zere '. 

Everything is melancholy and dreary ; the trees 
leafless and bare; the rivers running red in spate*; 
the burns or smaller streams, so sweet and quiet 
in summer tide, tearing down their banks ; the 
surges dashing on the shore with a noise louder 
than the roar of a chafed lion ; the heavens dark 
and louring, or, if the sky clears for a moment, 
only opening to show the wintry constellations^ 
rainy Orion, and the chill, pestilential Saturn, 

' Shedding infection from his tresses hoar.' 

Tlie earth, says the poet, pursuing his fine winter 
picture, is now barren, hard, and unlovely; the 
meadows have put on their brown and withered 
coats ; Hebe, the beautiful daughter of Juno, hatk 
not even a single flower with which she may 
adorn herself; and through a cold and leaden 
atmosphere, the mountain tops are seen capt with 
snow. As these melancholy images present them* 
selves, shadowy dreams of age and death steal mto 
the mind — 

Gousty schadowis of eild and grisly dede. 

All living creatures seem to sympathise with 
the decay of the year. The deer are seen retreat- 
ing from their high summer pastures, into the mor^ 
sheltered valley ; the small birds, congregating in 
flocks, change their pleasant songs into a melan* 

* heaven. * flashes of light. ■ year. 

* A stream overflowing its banks from heavy rains^ is; 
said iu Scotland to be in spate. 
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choly chirm, or low complaining murmur; the 
wind, either carrying all before it, tears the forest 
in its strength, or sinks into a subdued or ominous 
moaning. The poor husbandmen and labourers, 
with their shoes covered with clay, and their gar- 
ments drenched in rain, are seen toiling about the 
doors; the little herd-boy, with his silly sheep, 
creeps under the lee of some sheltered hill- side, 
whilst the oxen, horses, and ' greater bestial, the 
tuskit boars, and fat swyne,' comfortably stabled 
and housed, have the well-stored provender of the 
harvest thrown down before them. As the night 
approaches, the sky clears up ; the air, becoming 
more pure and penetrating, at length settles into 
an intense frost ; and the poet, after having bekit, 
or warmed himself at the fire, and armed his body 
against the piercing air by ' claithis thrynfald,* 
threefold happings, retires to rest : — 

Recreate wele * and by the chimney bekit*, 
At eviu betime doun in ane bed me strekit', 
War|)it my hede, kesi on claithis thrynfald, 
For to expcll the perellous persand cauld *, 
I crossit me, syne bownid for to slepe ^ 

For some time he is unable to" sleep: he watches 
the moon shedding her rays through his casement; 
he hears the owl hooting in her midnight cave, 
and when she ceases, a strange sound breaks the 
stillness of the night, — he listens, and recognizes 
the measured creaking strokes proceeding from the 
wings of a flock of wild geese, as they glide high 
in air over the city — ^an inimitable picture, true to 
nature, and eminently poetical ; — 

^ well. ' warmed. ' stretched. * cold. 

* sleep. 
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. The horned bird, quhilk* we clepe' the nych owle, 
Within her caverne heard I shout and zoule', 
Xaithely ^ of forme with crukit camscho' beik, 
Ugsome* to hear was her wild ehische skreik?, 
The wild geis eke claking by nychtes tide, 
Attour^ the city fleand^, heard I glide. 

He is at last surprised by sleep, nor does he 
waken till the cock — Phoebus* crowned bird, the 
clock of the night — had tlirice clapped his wings^ 
and proclaimed the approach of day. The same 
truth and excellence which marks the preceding 
part of the picture, distinguishes this portion : the 
jackdaws are heard chattering on the roof, the 
moon is declining near the horizon, the gled Oi 
kite, taking her station on the high leafless trees 
beside the poet*s window, whistles with that singular 
and characteristic note which proclaims the dawn- 
ing of a winter day; and having had his fire 
stirred, and his candle lighted, he rises, dresses 
himself, and for a moment opens the casement to 
look out upon the scene : but it is only for a mo* 
xnent; the hail-stones hopping on the leads, and 
the gust of cold and rimy air which sweeps in» 
admonish him that this is no time for such obser- 
vation, and quickly closing the lattice, he hurries, 
shivering with cold, to the fire-side. As he warms 
himself, the faggots crackle on the hearth, the 
cheerful blaze lights up his chamber, and glancing 
from the precious and richly gilded volumes which 
are ranged in their oaken presses, his eye lights 
upon ' Virgir lying open upon a reading-desk. 
He is thus reminded of how much of his task yet 

'which. * call. ^yell. *ugly. ^ stern looking. 
• firightfuL 7 shriek, • al^Te« • flying* 
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reiraiof, and addrewet bhnself diligentlj to bis 
Uzxi%\2XMjn, It is difficult to coDceire a more 

J>k;afting or picturesque description than what is 
lere given, it is distinguished by a minute ob- 
servation of Tiature, a power of selection and 
grout>ing, rich colouring and clesumess of outline, 
which we invariably trace in the woHls of a true 
poet 

ft has been already remarked, that in his 
phraseology, Douglas is more obscure than Dun- 
bar or Henr)'son. * Tlie Friars of Berwick/ or, 
the tale of the * Landwart Mouse,' may be under- 
stood by a purely English reader, with compa- 
rative facility ; whilst in the ' Palace of Honour,' 
and fctill more in the 'Translation of the ^neid/ 
[massages are perpetually recurring which require 
tome study to make out their meaning. We find 
the explanation of this given by the poet himself 
Dunbar represents himself as writing in the 
Kngli*»h tongue ; but the translator of ' Virgil/ as 
** kepand na Soudron hot ouir awin langage/* 

In the time of James V., we know from a 
curious passage quoted in ' Hailes' Life of John 
Hamilton/ that to •* knapp Sudrone/* was con- 
sitlercd the mark of a traitor ; and even so late as 
James VI., Winzet sneaks of his being ignorant 
of ** Houthcron/' and knowing only his proper 
lanfjuagc, the * auld brade Scottis */' The passage 
in I)()Uf^la8 above referred to, is interesting in this 
point oi view : — 

A\\t\ yet forioith I let my besv pane, 

An that I couth to mak it braue and plane, 

K 1*111111(1 no Soudroun, bot our awin langage, 

*** Irving*« Livoi of the Scottibh FoetS; vol. i.; p. 59. 
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And speke as I lerhed quhen I wos ane page ; 

Na yet ^ sa dene all Sudrouu I refuse, 

Bot some worde I pronunce as nychboure dois ; 

Like as in Latine bene, grewe termes sum, 

So me behuffit* quhilum or be dum, 

Sum bastard Latyne, Frensche or Ynglis, ois ; 

Quhaire scant wes Scottis ; I had nane uther chois : 

Kot that oure toung is in the selvin skant', 

Bot for that I the fouth * of langage want ♦. 

It was at the request of Henry, Lord Sinclair, 
cousin of the poet, and a liberal and learned 
patron of literature, that this remarkable transla- 
tion was undertaken ; and Douglas has informed 
us, that he completed it on the 22d of July, 1513, 
about twelve years after he had composed his 
* Palace of Honour,' and not two months before 
the death of his sovereign, James IV., in the 
battle. of Flodden ; fatal not only to the monarch 
and the country, but especially disastrous to the 
family and lineage of the poet. Deeply affected 
by this calamity, and deprived of his father, who 
died soon after, he bade farewell to the Muses, 
and in the conclusion of his translation of the 
^neid, intimates his resolutioti of devoting his 
remaining days to the glory of God and the good 
of his country. 

The passage in which he bids adieu to his 
poetical studies is striking and characteristic, in« 
ti mating a strong consciousness of the perpetuity 
of his fame : — 

Now is my werk^ all finist and completOi 
Quhom Jovis ire nor fyris birnand ' hete^ 

* nor yet. • behoved. * scanty. * plenty. 

* work. • burning. 

* Irving's Lives of the Scottish Poets; vol. i. p. 60. 
VOL. III. N 
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K<»' t i e i M cl i Pjn d twcrd, sail 6e£ay% \ nor dom tina^ 

Nor lan^ jMroces of a|^ cu mm m e s all thin|^ : 

Quben that unkaavin ' day sail faim aiirinpWj 

Quhilk not Imt on tiiif bodj power faea. 

And ends the date of mine imceitun eild ', 

The better part of me ahall be upbeild^ 

Above the stemis perpetualhe to ring*, 

And here my name mnane but* emparing; 

Throwout the isle, jdipt^it Allnone, 

Bead Khali I bee, and nmg by many a one. 

Thus up my pen and inKtnmients full »ire' 

On Vh'gil** post I fix for erermore, 

Nevir from thens sic matters to deacnTe" : 

My muse shall now be clene contemplattTe ' 

And soUtair ; as doth the bird in caige 

Sen fer by wome, all is my childis aige ^; 

And uf my days near passit the half date, 

Thai Nature suld me granting, wele I wate ; 

Thus sen I feile ^* down sweyand ^- the ballanrp, 

Here I resign my youngkeris ^ obserrance, 

And will direct my labours eTermoir ^^, 

Unto the Common-welth and goddis gloir ^. 

Adiew, gu^ redaris ^, God gif you all gude nycht '', 

And, after death, grant us his hevinly lycht ^. 

The life of Douglas now became troubled and 
eventful. It bad before glided on serenely in 
liappy literary enjoyment, undisturbed by pomp 
«r terror. Its after-course was destined to par- 
take largely of both. 

The widowed queen of James IV., who had 
been deprived of her husband when she was yet 
io the prime of youth and beauty, fixed her affec- 
tions on the Earl of Angus, one of the handsomest 

' defeat. ' unknown. 

^ old age. * upheld. * reign. • without. 

^ expert. * describe. ' altogether contemplative* 

*• age. ** feel. *• down inclining. 

*• observance of my youth. ^* evermore. *• glory. 

M good^ readers. ^^ good night ^ light. 
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noblemen at the court, and nephew to Douglas ;, 
but, from his extreme youth, little calculated to 
act with prudence under circumstances so flatter- 
ing to his vanity and ambition. ' To the surprisa 
and regret of all ranks/ says Pinkerton, ' Marga- 
ret, hardly recovered from the languor of clnld*- 
birth, suddenly wedded the Earl of Angus — a 
precipitate step, which was fatal to her ambition, 
as, by the laws of the country, it terminated her 
regency. A birth, distinguished by an ancestry of 
heroes, opulent possessions, a potent vassalry^ 
above all, a person blooming with youth and ele* 
gance, transported the woman, whilst they ruined 
the queen *.' 

By this imprudent union, Douglas became 
nearly connected with the royal family ; and, as 
the archbishopric of St. Andrew's was now vacant 
by the death of Alexander Stewart in the battle 
of Flodden, the queen nominated him to the 
primacy, recommending him, in a letter addressed 
to Leo X., as ' second to none in learning and 
virtues.' He accordingly took possession of the 
archi episcopal palace,^ and prepared to enter upon 
his ecclesiastical functions; but these were the 
iron times, in which the bishop often found it as- 
difficult to preach peacefully in his cathedral as the 
baron to live quietly in his castle. His right was ^ 
contested by Hepburn, prior of St. Andrew's, who 
had been elected by the canons, and Forman^ 
bishop of Moray, a crafty and grasping pluralist^ . 
whose wealth and address had procured the pre* 
mentation from the Pope. Hepburn, at the head. 

* Pinkertoif s^Lisiory, voLii. p» 121. 
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of a lar^e hoir of troopi. expdkd tLe s^rvauts of 
Iknjglas, and took p>&»e&aoD of the castle : whilst 
Forman, acquiring the astistaiice of Lord Hums, 
one of the most powerful of the Sc<Atish nohles, 
first published the papal bull at Edinbargfa at the 
hssA of an amnr of ten thousand men, and then 
marcljed to St. Andrew's. It saTs moch for 
I)oug]a&'f moderation and lore of peace, that he 
immediately retired from the conte^ and left his 
foriouii rival t to pursue the stormy courses of their 
ambition, which concluded by Forman obtainii^ 
po6se8%ion of tlie primacy. 

Not long after this the see of Dunkeld, coo- 
sklered at that time as the third in the realm m 
point of emolument, became vacant, and the queen 
once more nominated Douglas, who, by the inte- 
rest of Plenry VIII., obtained a papal bull in his 
favo»ir The chapter at the same moment, how- 
ever, liad elected Stewart, a brother of the Earl of 
Athole ; and the postulate bishop, at the head of 
bis clansmen and ketherans, lost no time in taking 
possession of his new dignity, fortifying the palace 
and cathedral, stationing parties of armed retainers 
in the j;asses where he might be attacked, and de^ 
daring his resolution to be expelled only at the 
point of the sword. Nay, the persecution of 
Douglas was carried still further : being arraigned 
under some acts of parliament, which had seldom 
been carried into effect, of the crime of procuring 
bulls from Rome, he was found guilty, subjected 
to a temporary imprisonment, and committed to 
the cuUody of Hepburn, his former rival for the 
prijnacy. A compromise between the two parties 
at length took place, and Douglas was consecrated 
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at Glasgow by Archbishop Beaton. ' Having 
first visited on his journey the metropoHtan city 
of St. Andrew's, he proceeded from thence to Dun- 
keld, where all ranks exhibited the utmost delight 
at his arrival, extolling to the clouds his learning 
and virtues, and uttering their thanks to heaven for 
the gift of so noble and eminent a prelate.' The 
pope's bull was then proclaimed with the usual 
solemnities at the high altar, and the bishop re- 
tired to the house of the dean, where he was splen- 
didly entertained. There was a very sufficient 
reason for this, as the servants and soldiers of 
Stewart still held the episcopal palace and cathe* 
dral, declaring their determination not to sur« 
render it till they received their master's orders. 
Their steel coats were seen glancing on the walls, 
the cannon pointed from the battlements, and even 
the steeple had been transformed into a garrison of 
troops, so that the new bishop was constrained to 
perform divine service in the house in which he 
lodged. Here too he administered the oaths to 
his canons ; and having afterwards held a solemn 
consultation with the powerful nobles and gentry by 
whom he was accompanied, theirdeliberations were 
interrupted by a sudden discharge of cannon, whilst 
news arrived at the same moment that Stewart 
was on his march to take possession of the bene- 
fice. Force had now to be opposed to force ; the. 
feudal friends who surrounded Douglas marshalled 
their retainers ; messengers were sent off to Fife 
and Angus, and next morning so powerful a rein- 
forcement arrived, that Stewart retired to the 
neighbouring woods. The cathedral was then 
carried by one of Douglas's supporters, and his 




l^tsii^ ititci uje<f«adui <iJiia^t^\Mm^ rts^ujseait^ like 

{mwuv, in- u«t: «M3tiUeaut ]aw« <^ tdie Chmihm 

Hi<$ i»e^ f't;]al»^/tt«ittf> V» lik^ pcnr^tfuJ and tM> 
M^ixi y^rl iA As^^J^ was aii ujuiMtabirte earemu 
«(4aK^ ivf tUe j^^jibes^^ aiod iA^^u mrmred hjm m 

Hkn^ i« vKHtkj of ftiour^* at> it pseM^t^ aa ex- 
tf«<(^ciiit;itnr ^h^Uajsi^ <if ti^ thij/n^ aod iitisgs out 
ii>4; CUriMm UMtitiAuafi^m a^ lkM^hii$ m tat. relief 
t^ ii><; <JUi^ WfA U:uMu»3m ehmicuaru hr wham 
h^ M4UK ujin*^ma4^, iu I^IO a Miction of dbe 
U^AA^fn, ti^ii^dtxt (/Y Amaif Arg^ie, aiMl HuntJef, 
iomI «^x'r<(^ir twpf>c;rU)d bir Arc^i#kk>p Beakm^ 
iUfUfrmift^A U» unmkAt^ the ]Mryver of AngiM, 
Ih Afffti ilt^y niA^Hhkd at EdtnUur^ iu gmt 
$slU*in{it,iUf atti ht^^Amf^ limit rendezvous at the 
\iiiu^ of i^ ArcMitthopf rehoWtd to seize 
A»(^<i«f wl«o«« pQWi^f ihity aii«ged« was too 
<;9(ort;iUfd (^r a Mshfts^ Appmecl of this, the 
tf^rl lid/mutmuHiM Ui* uncl«« tiie Bb^iop of Dun* 
kMf Up luDniar with hU op{>orterits, and if posnble 
1^> hriin( inaU/tru to an arnif^ble agreement. It 
¥fnu in vttin^ however, that he addressed himself 
Ui ^mrotm of iurhulent and warlike habits, who 
iU'tmiui it sn indignity to forgive an injury. 
Tmulin^, iUartiiort*^ to iieaton, he implored him by 

* Xrvio^ff Liv««; vol ii. p. 11. 
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his sacred character to become the advocate of 
peace, and to promote a reconciliation between 
the hostile factions. ^ It may not be/ said the 
prelate ; ' Angus is too insolent and powerful ; and 
of Arran*s designs, upon my conscience ! I know 
nothing.' As he said this, the churchman incau-» 
tiously struck his hand upon his heart, and a steeil 
hauberk, which he wore concealed under his cas- 
fiack, rung with the blow. ' I perceive, my lord,' 
said Douglas, ^ that your conscience is not soun4 
for I hear it clatter. ' Turning next to Sir Jamet 
Hamilton, he besought him to appease his brother 
the Earl of Arran ; and Hamilton appeared in- 
clined to be a peacemaker, when Arran*s natura^ 
eon, a man of brutal and turbulent manners, up* 
braided him with cowardice. * Bastard smaik^ 
aaid Sir James, ^ thou liest falsely ; I shall fight 
this day where thou darest not be seen!' and 
rushing into the atreet with his drawn sword, at 
the head of his vassals, Hamilton threw himself 
upon the party of Angus, and was almost instantly 
«lain. A fierce contest ensued, during which thd 
Bishop of Dunkeld retired to his chamber, where 
lie piously offered up his prayers to God for the 
staunching of these unchristian feuds. Mean- 
while the conflict raged, and Angus was at last 
victorious, seventy of his antagonists being slain, 
and the rest put to flight ; whilst Beaton, the arch- 
bishop, who seems to have been personally en* 
^ged, fled for refuge behind the altar of the Black 
Friars' Church. Trembling for the safety of the 
prelate, Douglas flew from his retreat, and arrived 
At the moment when the enraged followers of his 
n^hew liad torn their victim from the sanotuary 
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to wUdi be had tetvealel A kw OHnales longer, 
sod tLe trag^xhr 4A Bttket migiit kare iKcn le- 
pealed f o ScUlaod : tLe rocLet bad been alieadf 
lorn from Lm tboniden, aiid tbeir fnror«k were at 
Itts tbroat, when DcMigLu efiectnaiiT interposed, 
and br bb renion«traiices averted tbe meditated 
iettmctkm, 

N<4 long after, one of those sadden rerc^otions, 
wbicfi were of so frequent occurrence in a feudal 
goiremment, orem helmed the party of Angus, 
and compelled that nobleman and Bishop Dot^ias 
to take refuge at the court of Henrj V'lIL, at 
that time described by Erasmus as a *• truly regal 
abode, where learning and the best studies had 
Ibund a favoured seat/ He here not only found 
an asylum, l>ut was rewarded by a pension, and 
enjoyed the society and literary converse of various 
eminent scholars. One of these was the noted 
Polydore Virgil, then employed in composing his 
history of England, To him Douglas communis 
cated the only prose production which he appears 
to have written, a Commentary on the early history 
of his country. * The publication of Mairs' History 
of Hcotland,' says Dr. Irving, * in which that au- 
tlior ventured to expose the Egyptian fables of his 
predecessors, had excited the indignation of such 
of his countrymen as delighted to trace their 
origin to the daughter of Pharaoh. Douglas was 
studious to warn his new friend against adopting 
the opinions of this writer, and presented him with 
A brief commentary in which he pursued the fabur 
louM line of our ancestry from Athens to Scotland. 
Thin tractate, which was probably written in Latio^ 
scums to have shared the common fate of the 
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writings entrusted to Polydore, who, to secure the 
faults of his work from the danger of detection, is 
said to have destroyed many invaluable monu« 
ments of antiquity*.' From this quotation the 
historical talents of the prelate appear to have been 
of a far inferior description to his poetical abilities; 
and the conduct of his Italian friend, if it only led to 
the destruction of aLatin commentary on the descent 
of the Scots from the daughter of Pharaoh, how- 
ever unjustifiable in point of principle, was not 
very calamitous in its effects. It was the misfor- 
tune of Douglas to live in an age when national 
vanity, a love of traditionary fable, and a warm 
imagination, formed the chief sources from whence 
Scottish history was derived. 

The party of Albany and the enemies of the 
bishop were now all-powerful ; and in his absence 
a sentence of proscription was passed against him 
as a fugitive traitor, who had devoted himself to 
the service of the King of England. The reve- 
nues of his cathedral were sequestrated, and all per- 
sons interdicted from holding communication with 
him under high penalties ; at the same time the 
governor individually, and the three estates of the 
realm in their collective capacity, addressed letters 
to the pope, requesting his holiness to beware of 
nominating the traitor, GavinDouglas, to the arch- 
bishoprick of St. Andrews and the abbacy of Dum- 
fermline, — a caution which rather betrays their 
high opinion of his abilities and virtues than mili^ 
tates against his integrity. In the midst of these 
scenes of proscription and exile, Douglas, whose 

♦ IrviDg*s LiveS; vol. i. p. 17, 



$fii»:^Wi, xMftrr sm^fvs^ iMk i^fioi lift mir: 

ftMigrtJ^ ;SadU« 4M9fi «( LmMiUI;, JOi IMr par I^SL 

4!)im^g*pih ycu *4 lliivi0Sumatm^ m ukpi^jUt hat iifmov; 

imk^ ^ mm^ ru^sj wwisA wkm tbe ievsicg <tf 
tl^ Mi(^, i^^iu m h U0m 4:%it^U^ Hi» tmspeiaiiee 

§MU^ f^Mm$)¥ wttit iouM tAkter^ mmh vai the ^ei»nal 
4H4Mm$ tA Xm ym^^nfUf and oprigliliK^sw of mtnd, 
iMii W |M M 4 M3 » » «1 a bigti HtAutnct with all pailiem. 
|t|<$ i^i if*cU'u$4 him tmunm numnaunxu of fab 
Ifmtim a#i/i U^anm'/ of rio common merit, wrhten 
i» l^j» iiaiiv^ UfH^tyit ** A iitiil bfgiier strain of 
|/af««^vrk i« ifuiuiff/td in by l>n Irving: * Con* 
tttucUui/ miy% \htif * $m Uou^rU* tra« with a powerful 
iMi4 ifiusiufti% (mnHy^ wU'tcU ^lad often shaken the 
uii»(Uit/k ibrori^ of tfae {:kiiart«, imttead of co-ope- 
raUrif( hi i\mtr unwarrantable designs, lie invariably 
cmfiiHnUni binitM;lf with tliat meekness which ought 
aiwuyn to 4ii»tifi^uish tlie cliaracter of the man 
who tiayoUtu hiiM«eU' to tlte service of the altar . . . 
With tliAj foriitu/Je incident to a great mind, he 
tmitmhUui to the numerous ditap{X)intments and 
nufriiiUmilun* which thwarted him in the career of 
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* JIuchsnsM'd Uitiory, b. 14, c. 13. 
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preferment ; and when at length he obtained an 
accession of power, he never sought to avenge the 
wrongs to which he had formerly been exposed. 
His character as a politician appears to have com- 
manded the reverence of his countrymen ; and in 
the discharge of his duty as a Christian pastor, he 
exhibited a model of primeval purity. By his 
exemplary piety and learning, by his public and 
private acts of charity and munificence, he reflected 
distinguished honour on the illustrious family from 
which he descended, and on the sacred profession 
to which he had devoted his honourable life.' 

This is the language of generous but somewhat 
exaggerated and indiscriminate panegyric. In his 
political conduct Douglas supported a party which 
had been called into existence by the precipitate and 
imprudent marriage of the queen, and was animated 
by the selfish and often treacherous policy of the 
Earl of Angus. In his individual conduct he was 
pacific, temperate, and forgiving ; but his secret 
correspondence with Henry VIII. and his minis- 
ters, instead of commanding the reverence, was 
probably the great cause of the animosity with 
which he was treated by his countrymen ; nor can 
he be very consistently held up as a model of 
primeval purity, whom we find in the next sentence 
to have been the father of a natural daughter, from 
whom the house of Foulewood is descended. His 
genius and learning are unquestionable ; his tem- 
per was mild and affectionate ; and we may hope 
that his munificence rests on a more certain 
evidence than his patriotic feelings or political 
integrity. 
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1490—1557. 

The fine feudal portrait given of him in * Mav* 
mion/ and the laborious edition of his wotUa 
presented to the world by Chalmers, have ren- 
dered the name of Sir David Lindsay familiar to 
the general reader, and to the patient antiquary. 
Inferior in high poetical genius to Dunbar or 
Douglas, he yet pleases by the truth and natural 
colouring of his descriptions, his vein of nativa 
humour, his strong good sense, and the easy flow 
of his versification. For the age in which he 
lived, and considering the court-like occupations 
in which his time was spent, his learning was 
various and respectable ; and were he only known 
as a man whose writings contributed essentially 
to the introduction of the Reformation, this cir* 
cumstance alone were sufficient to make him aa 
object of no common interest. 

The exact period of his birth is unknown, but 
it was in the reign of James IV. His family 
was ancient, and Uie paternal estate, the Mount, 
near Cupar, Fife, is still pointed out as the 
probable birth-place of Lindsay. Mackenzie 
asserts, but without giving any authority, that 
he received his education at the University 
of St. Andrew's, and afterwards travelled inta 
France, Italy, and Germany. It is certain that 
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1*5 TTj^Al'-snA tL* apfsarcKre of toe Iialiam ladies, 
ail if r.* Lid L*eefl an ej«-'»itL.€SJ ; bet his re- 
wiilriit^ travel*, aai ll*s:ir Lairiaj been performed 
in iL* j^T.^A of y<c«tii, aluK^^gL not improbable, 
are cori^i^'iral. Tte trotb ii, iLat of l:^e vouth 
of L-f*<-*^T noiiing is known. We first meet 
miUm :.\m in tLe manuscript accounts of tne Loid 
Treas'irer, when, on the 12ui October, 1311, he 
wa^ pTf?VTjted frith a quantity of ' bkw and yellow 
taff^y to be a p!aT coat for the play performed in 
the king and queer/s presence in the Abbey of 
Holyrfjod/ In 1512 he was appointed servitor 
or gentleman - usher to the prince, afterwards 
Jame9 V. ; and in the succeeding year, he 
makes his appearance on a very strange and 
solemn occasion. He was standing beside the 
king in the church at Linlithgow, when that ex- 
tra/irdinary apparition took place (immediately 
before the battle of Flodden) which warned 
the monarch of his approaching danger, and 
solemnly entreated him to delay his journey, 
llic scene is thus strikingly described by Pits- 
crittic : — ' The' king,' says this author, ' came to 
Linlithgow, where he happened to be for the time 
at the council, very sad and dolorous, making his 
devotion to God to send him good chance and 
fortune in his voyage. In the mean time, there 
came a man, clad in a blue gown, in at the kirk 
door, and belted about him with a roll of linen 
cloth, a pair of bootikins on his feet, to the grit 
of his legs, with all other hose and clothes con- 
form tliereto ; but he had nothing on his head« 
but hv<le red-yellow hair behind, and on his haffits, 
which wan down to his shoulders, but his forehead 
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was bald and bare. He seemed to be a man of 
two-and-fifty years, witb a great pyke-staff in his 
hand, and came first forward among the lords, 
crying and speiring for the king, saying, " he 
desired to speak to him." While at the last, he 
came where the king was sitting in the desk at 
his prayers ; but when he saw the king he made 
him little reverence or salutation, but leaned 
down familiarly on the desk before him, and said 
to him on this manner, as after follows : — ** Sir 
king, my mother has sent me to you, desiring you 
not to pass at this time where thou art purposed ; 
for if thou doest, thou wilt not fare well in thy 
journey, nor none that passeth with thee. Fur- 
ther, she bade thee converse with no Woman, nor 
use their counsel ; for if thou do it, thou wilt be 
confounded and brought to shame." By the time 
this man had spoken thir words unto the king's 
grace, the evening song was near done, and the 
king paused on thir words, studying to give him 
an answer; but, in the mean time, before the 
king's eyes, and in presence of all the lords who 
were about him for the time, this man vanished 
away, and could no ways be seen or compre- . 
hended, but vanished away as he had been a 
blinl^ of the sun, or a whiss of the whirlwind, and 
could no more be seen. I heard say, Sir David 
Lindsay, (Lion Herald,} and John Inglis, (the 
Marshall,} who were at that time young men 
and special servants to the king's grace, were 
Btandiijg presently beside the king, who thought 
to have laid hands on this man, that they might 
have spiered further tidings at him; but all for 
nought ; they could not touch him, for he vanished 
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away betwixt them, and was no more seen*.' 
There can be little doubt that the mysterioua 
and unearthly- looking personage, who appeared 
hi the royal chapel and vanished like a whiss of 
the whirlwind, was a more substantial spectre 
than was at that time generally believed. James, 
with the recklessness which belonged to his cha- 
racter, was hurrying into a war, which proved 
disastrous in its consequences, and was highly 
unpopular with a great proportion of his nobles ; 
and the vision at Linlithgow may have been in- 
tended to work upon the well-known superstitious, 
feelings of the monarch. It is even by no 
means impossible, that Sir David Lindsay knew 
more of this strange old man than he was 
willing to confess ; and, whilst he asserted to 
Buchanan the reality of the story f, concealed the 
key which he could have given to the super- 
natural appearance of the unknown monitor. 

Our next information regarding Lindsay is 
derived from his own works. After the fatal 
battle of Flodden, and the death of the king, he 
continued his attendance on the infant monarch 
yfho succeeded him -, and he presents us with Ji 
natural and beautiful picture of himself and his 
royal charge. * When thou wert young, and had- 
not begun to walk, how tenderly did I bear thee> 
in mine arms, — how warmly wrap thee in thy little 
bed, — ^how sweetly sing, with lute in hand, to give 
thee pleasure, — or dance riotously, or play farces, 
before thee on the floor :* — 

* Lindsay of Pitscottie, Hist, of Scotland, p. 172. 
f Buchauani Hist.; b. 13, c. 31. 
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Qufaen thow was zoung, I biire thee in my arme 
Full tenderlie, til thow begowth' to gaiig% 

And in thy bed oft happit thee full warm ; 
With lute in hand syne sweitly to thee sang; 
Sum tyme in dansiug fiercely I flang, 

And sum tyme playand farsis on the flure ; 

And sum tyme of my office takand cure. 

Again in his * Complaint,' directed to the king's 
grace, we have the same subject touched upon in 
a more playful vein, but with a minuteness and 
delicacy, which reminds us in a sister art of the 
family pieces of Netscher or Gerard Dow: — 

How, as ane chapman ^ heirs his pack| 
I bare thy grace upon my back, 
And sum tymes strydlings on my neck, 
Dansing with mony bend and beck. 
The first sillabis that thou did mute 
Was Pa, Da. Lyn * ; upon the lute 
Then playd I twenty springs perqueir*, 
Quhilk was great plesure for to heir. 

Fra play thou let me nevir rest ; 
Bot gynkerton thou lov'd ay best j 
And ay whan thow cam fra the scule, 
Than I behov'd to play the fule ; 
As I at length inta my Dreme 
My sindre service did expreme. 

Thoet^ it bene better, as says the wise, 
Hap to the court nor gude service, 
I wot thou lov'd me better than 
Nor now some wyf does her gudeman. 
Then men til others did record, 
Said Lyudsay wad be maid ane lord. 
Thow has maid lords, sir, by Sanct Geill ! 
Of some that hes nocht servd sa weill^. 

^ begun. 'go. • pedlar. 

* Pa. Db. Lyn — ^Papa, David Lindsay. 

* by hearty off-hand. * although. ' WdU. 
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The unhappy scenes of feudal turbulence and 
disorder which occupied the minority of James V. 
must have frerjuently involved Lindsay, not only in 
distress and difficulties, but in absolute proscription. 
Tom between contending factions, who each aimed 
at possessing themselves of the person of the mo- 
narch and ruling in his name, the country lan- 
guished in vain for something like a regular and 
established government. Men ranged themselves 
retpectivelv according to their interests or their pre- 
judices : their fears of English influence, or their 
confidence in French integrity, compelled them 
into the ranks of the English or French parties ; the 
first led by the queen-mother and the Earl of 
Angus her husband, the second by the Governor 
Albany. We are not to wonder that many of the 
nobles, disgUKted by the imprudent marriage of the 
Queen, and the violent and domineering temper 
of her brother Henry VIII., resolutely opposed 
tlie interference of this prince in the affairs of 
the country ; nor, on the other hand, are we to 
be surprised that some good men, whilst they 
deprecatpxl the idea of their country being wholly 
governed by English interest, believed that, with 
due caution, the mediation of Henry might be ser- 
viceable in reducing the kingdom of his infant 
nephew into a state of order and good govern- 
ment. 

It happened here, however, as in all cases of 
political commotion, that the proportion of those 
who were actuated by a sincere desire of peace 
and a love of order was small, when compared 
■^^h the ambitious and selfish spirits who found 

*" interest and their consequence increased by 
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anarchy and confusion ; and the consequence was 
what might have been anticipated, — till the king 
arrived at an age, when he developed the strength 
and the vigour of his character, and grasped with 
his own energetic hand the reins which had been 
wrested from him by private ambition, everything 
was one wild scene of misrule, oppression, and 
disorder. The picture given by Lord Dacre, the 
English Warden of the Marches, in his letter to the 
Council, although coming from an enemy, was not 
overcharged : — * My lords, there is so great brutil- 
nesse, mutability, and instableness in the counsaiil 
of Scotland, that truly no man can or may trust 
them or their sayings or devices, without it be of 
things concluded or determined at a Parliament 
season, or General Council of the Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal; of which determined mind and 
purposes, from time to time, as often as they have 
sitten, and as far as I could get knowledge by 
mine espies, I certified the king's grace or you*.' 
As to the nature of Henry's interference, and 
the conscientiousness of that anxiety which he 
professed for the prosperity of Scotland, there is 
a passage in the conclusion of Lord Dacre's letter 
which is very characteristic:—* Upon the West 
Marches of Scotland 1 have burnt and destroyed 
the townships of Annan, Dronoch, Dronochwood, 
TordoiF, Fishgrenche, Stokes, Estridge, Ryeland, 
Blawetwood, Foulsyke, Westhill, Berghe, Rigge, 
Stapilton,' et cetera, adding twenty other townships, 
* with the water of Esk, from Stabil Gorton down 
to Canonby, which is six miles in length ; where, 

* Pinkerton's Hist. App., vol. ii. p. 459. 
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as there was in all times past four hundred pleughs 
and above, they are now clearly wasted, and no 
man dwelling in any of them at this day, save 
only in the towers of Annand, Steple, and Walgh- 
opp/ And so he adds, with extreme complacency, 
* I shall continue my service with diligence.* 
Whilst such was the miserable condition of the 
borders, the interior of the country exhibited 
an equally melancholy picture : — * I assure you,* 
says Gavin Douglas, in a letter to a friend in 
•England, written in 1515, ' the people of this 
lealm are so oppressed for lack of justice, by 
ihieves, robbery, and other extortions, that they 
would be glad to live under the Great Turk, to 
have justice *.' 

In the midst of this unhappy state of things, 
Lindsay had the satisfaction of seeing the youth- 
ful monarch, to whose household he was attached, 
exhibiting daily indications of a generous temper 
and a powerful capacity. ' There is not,' says the 
queen-mother in a letter to the Earl of Surrey, 
written in 1522, * a wiser child, or a better hearted, 
or a more able.* And Surrey himself, in writing 
to Wolsey, declares of James, ' that he speaks 
sure for so young a thing f.' When this was 
written he was only eleven years old ; but as he 
advanced from boyhood towards youth, the fea- 
tures of his character became still more promising 
and decided. ' In person, countenance, and man- 
ner,' says Pinkerton, ' if we believe the English 
ambassadors, James V. very much resembled his 
uncle Henry : he displayed a spirit and &rmnes8 

Finkertou's History, Append., vol. ii. p. 464. 
i Ibid., p. 216. 
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above his age ; he rode well, tilted at the glove 
with a spear not unskilfully, sung with force and 
precision, danced with elegance, and his conver- 
sation did honour to his preceptor Gavin Dunbar, 
« man of science, being replete with masculine 
sense and information. In nothing would he per- 
mit himself to be regarded as a boy. Dr. Mag- 
nus, in requesting Wolsey to send an ornamental 
buckler to James, who desired to have one on 
hearing that his uncle sometimes used that piece 
of defensive armour, informs the Cardinal that it 
must be of manly size, for the young king had no 
puerile weapon nor decoration; even his sword 
being a yard long before the hilt, and yet he 
could draw it as well as any man. In hawks and 
hounds he delighted ; nor was he a stranger to amy 
noble exercise or amusement*.' 

In 1524, by the intrigues of the queen-mother, 
now at enmity with her husband the Earl of Angus, 
the principal lords and councillors, to whom the 
administration of affairs had been entrusted, were 
removed. The personal household of the young 
king, amongst whom were Sir David Lindsay, and 
Bellenden, a brother poet, and the well-known 
translator of Boece and Livy, were dismissed at 
the same time. Of this state revolution, the last- 
mentioned author, Bellenden, thus speaks in his 
proem to his Oosmographie : — 

And fyrst occurrit to my remembering, 
How that I was in service with the king ; 

Put to his grace in zeris ^ tenderest, 
Clerk of his Comptiaf—^tho* I was inding *, 
With hart and hand; and every other thing 

^ears. * unworthy. 

* Finkerton's Hist., vol. ii. p. 240. 
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•«»4«M%s aad cisgnst tL*csnc:<ff- to viikzk be 
mkf'/ifUA. At ia^k, i& 152^. vaoi ks cad read ied 
tiu^ a^^ of Rxteisa, L^ fscesa&ied, tiitftj bfkii 
c^A xi^/j^st ziA 9£^n$m*, in breajdiig his c^baiBi 
ai>d procjxin;? L3 l^Mttr. ' It wn from the 
pal4/:>e; </f YzSlmA UaX Le escaped; where, al- 
ti:^>o^i UricUy watcLed br tLe Dougiasca, he 
fia;t ]>^rrmitt^ to Lt;nt in the fork, and roduige ui 
iit^ %lffrU (refitting bis yoatbful yean. With a 
ta$^ar;itir Mipmor to his age, be contxiTed to cany 
on a correftjx/n^l^jce frith~^BeatoD, the Archbishop 
of ^. Aridr^nt^s ; and baring sebed an opporto- 
UMiitiy %\t*;ff^ Angus b<;ing absent, bis adheienti 
w^t \t^ rigikfit t^Ao uwal, be ordered prepara- 
ti//ri# f/^ a )U/|/;//iirf ^/unting ; and, to lull suspicioii, 
retired ^ar)/ to r^, t>*^ }i^ might commence 
die e\mtA miU t}«« dawn. .Scarce, however, had 
eaf^Jtin of tb^ guard gone to his chamber^ 
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after walking the rounds and placing the usual 
watches, when James, disguised as a groom, with 
two trusty attendants, passed to the stables, threw 
themselves on fleet horses, and riding hard all 
night, reached Stirling Castle before sunrise. The 
gates were instantly opened to him ; and, having 
snatched a few hours of repose, the monarch, re* 
joicing in his freedom, hastily assembled a council, 
and issued a royal proclamation, interdicting any 
one of the house or name of Douglas, on pain 
of treason, from approaching within six miles of 
the court. Meanwliile the alarm spread throuffh 
the palace of Falkland, that the king had fled ; 
and Sir George Douglas, brother of Angus, shout- 
ing ' treason, assembled his followers and set off 
in pursuit. On their journey, however, they met 
the royal herald, who boldly read the proclama* 
tion for their banishment ; and such was the terror 
of the royal authority, although exercised by a 
boy of sixteen, that after a short deliberation, they 
deemed it prudent to disperse. Thus, by one of 
those rapid, and sometimes unaccountable, transi- 
tions, which astonish us in the history of feudal 
Scotland, the overgrown power of the house of 
Douglas, which had shot up into almost resistless 
strength, sunk in the course of a single day into 
feebleness and impotence. 

The change, however, was favourable to Sir 
David Lindsay, whose gentleness and talents had 
already recommended him to the king, and with 
whom the recollections of his childhood were 
pleasingly associated. His pension, although in« 
considerable, was faithfully paid him, notwith- 
standing the many claims which his master had to 
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natadr out of an impovenshed excheqoer; 
mware of James's earir lore of ihetatare and cs- 
pedal piedilection for poetry, he produoed kk 

* Dieam/ which has been highly, but nol iiiide» 
setredly, commended by Waiton. It ondoabtedlj 
oootams some fine passages ; but tbe snbject ii 
too similar to various poems of Dunbar. There m, 
indeed, an unpleasant and aooiewfaat monoloDoai 
•ameness in the subjects of the ancient Soottidb 
poets ; nor can we exdode from the same oensme 
their great contemporaries of the English schooL 
It is dbeir fashion to be too constantly composing 
dreams or visions; some of their finest pieces^ 
although they do not assume the title, reserve into 
the same thing, and we almost invariably find 
the poet dropping asleqx It is better, indeed, 
that these soporific propensities should be exfai- 
hibited by the poet than his readers, but their 
perpetual recurrence is tedious : Chancer, Govres, 
JTames I., Henryson, Dunbar, Doughis, and Sir 
David Lindsay, may be all arraigned as guilty of 
this fault ; and it is to be found running dironghthe 
works of many of their contemporaries whose names 
are unknown. It seems almost to have grown, fay 
frequent use, into an established and accredited mode 
of getting rid of one of the greatest difficulties 
with which a writer has to struggle — the natnral 
and easy introduction of his main subject The 

* King*« Quhair,* the * Thistle and the Rose,' the 
' Golden Terge,* the * Palace of Honour,' the 
' General Satire,* the * Praise of Age,' the' Visioa 
of Dame Vertue,* — all, in a greater or less degree^ 
commence after the same monotonous manner ;— 
the poet either walks into a ddidous garden. 
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where he falls asleep, and of course is visited by a 
dream, or he awakes from sleep, rises from his 
couch, walks into a garden, and reclining in some 
flowery arbour, again falls asleep, and sees a 
vision. In the present case, the Dream of Sir 
David partakes of a very slight variety. After 
having spent a long winter night without sleep, 
he rises from his bed, and bends his course to* 
wards the sea-shore. His description of the faded 
winter landscape is beautiful — 

I met dame Flora, in dule ^ weid disagysit ', 
Quhilk ^ into May was dulce and deiectabill : 

With stalwart ^itormis her sweetness was surpzigit; 
Her bevinly hewis ' war turned into sabill, 
Quhilkis umquhill* war to lufiaris amiabilL 

Fled from the froist 7, the tender flouris I saw 

Undir dame Nature's mantill lurking law '• 

The small fowlis in flokkis sawe I fle. 

To Nature makand lamentadon ; 
Thay lichtit" doun beside me -on ane tre, 

Of thair complaint I had compassioun ; 

And with ane piteous exclamatioun 
Thay said, * Blissit be somer with his flouris ! 
And wary it be thou winter with thy schouris !' 

AUace, Aurora ! the sillie lark gan cry, 

Quhair his thow left thy balmy liquour sweit 

That us rejosit^", we mounting in the sky ? 
Thy silver droppis ar turnit into sleit ; . 
Oh, fair Phoebus ! quhair *' is thy holsom heit ? 

Quhy tholis ** thow thy heviuly, plesand face 

With mistie vapours to be obscurity allace ? 

Thus, slightly modernised — 

I met sweet Flora, in dark weed arrayed, 

She that in May was erst so lovely drest : 
Fell storms of all her sweets a wreck had made, 

^ sad. ' disguised. ^ the same, that, or which. 

-* fierce. * hues. • formerly. ^ frost. ' low. 

* alighted. ^^ rejoiced. ^^ where. ^ permittesk. 
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iw^inwA TuA hut^*si!i, tAi nrzy% fainkself ia hb 
4E^/iik^ jii#^ i» (/r*^yt/w^*A by ftieep. He ^nicies 
i0$ff44^M M4'jf'/0^i0A hy » beaxiliful remale* oamed 
tUfft^ftl/fH4t^^.f y(f\t4f er/fi4uct» iiim to manj un- 
kft^fWf$ f*'/^Uf$t%. 'V\tfsy ami direct tJieir Meps to 
IIm; \uU'4t$it\ f.^'u^^i yt\yKrt they behold hmame- 
rirf/Uj t:fi9^t\% tn^f\tt',%^ tm\ff^or§f king*, cardinals, 
\hn\^ty%i tuA htuoitn ; mA after having sunreyed 
tbM /Jr^ary r^^giori, they travel onwards to heaven, 
f'tntiUnf ^^^' ^^^^ ^^'^ f/Ianc'ts on tlieir journey/ It 
is UiiffomU\*i Ut (olUtw htm into hit abstruse astro- 
fiomiml nittuMlaiUtm, and fttill lets inclination will 
b<{ Uli l;y ariv g';rieral reader to dive into those 
tnynUirUmn theological disquisitions with which 
this portion of Sir David's bream abounds. He 
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obtains a view of the terrestrial paradise, and is 
next gratified with a distant prospect of his native 
land. Expressing his astonishment that a country 
possessed of so many natural advantages, and in- 
habited by so ingenious a race of men, should 
still continue in a hopeless state of poverty, his 
conductress replies that wealth can never increase 
where policy (meaning good government) is not 
found; and that equity can only reside with 
peace. A nation must of necessity be unproa- 
perous when those who ought to administer jus* 
tice are guilty of slumbering on the tribunal. 
These observations are enforced by the sudden 
apparition of a remarkable figui 



And thus, as we were speiking to and fro, 

We saw ane busteous beime ^ come o'er the bent, 

But hors, on fute ', as fast as he micht go, 
Quhais^ raiment was all ragit, revin, and rent; 
With visage lene, as he had fastit Lent : 

And forward on his waves he did avance 

With ane richt melancnolious countenance^ 

With scrip on hip, and pyke-staff in his hand. 
As he had bene purposit to pas fra hame. 

Quod I, * Gudeman, I wald fane understand, 
Gif that ze plesit, to wit, what were your name ?* 
Quod he, * My sone, of that I think great schame ; 

Bot sen thou wald of my name have ane feil *, 

Forsuith they call me Johne the Commonweill.* 

' Schir Commonweill declares his resolution of 
abandoning a country where he has only expe- 
rienced neglect or insult from people of every de- 
nomination. *' My friends," says he, '* are all 
fled; Policy is returned to France. My sister, 

^ a boisterous person. ' without horse, and on foot. 
' whose. ^ information. 




«Hial IJUt TtabJOb ie r^V'tT^ait^ tnr 2 km^ ■wks» ^taSk 
Ihw <«i«r lA^mj^ mj!t 1e3m%^ HMrmz caoeei 

ferr &«• a. r^esweL ifjmk, ndMr too opMitHKhr^ 

Tbat fklijr Joiu»e CooDBomveai k» w* givn. 
am •nuk^jifini^ ^/doasK. of the ndseria of tbe- 
comdrr 4urmt^ xht u^tumtj KdJameA V^ k appa- 
r^^t from tiae repetkkn of due sune plaintiTe rc- 
mwMrautfx* m rznon» pcusages writtm br Liiid- 
iay^^ eoritempt^rnuies. Thus, in die 'Yiswd of 
Dairjft \ eritiic/ liy Sseirait, we have a strikiiig 
pa»«ai^e de«cri(4JTe of tLe tmirer&al paUic dbor- 
d^T9« Stenrart, like all liis tuneful bredueii, £dls 
a^lie^rp, amd »<;;e» a Tl«aon of ' Lady Ventte,' 
with CTi¥tal ecfrm. translucent as the ghns. 

On hftznttv h*Tr name, he humb]T entreats her 
to \uitmn htm wlitn the kingdom of Scotland is 
lik/;lv Ui Sm at yistce. Her answer conveys a 
fearful yuMn*: td civil disj^enbion : — 

'tym mud iim imrd t4 httMnlj aunst benigney 

(^*i\t*:n i\nr hnitn'$* tu h}tftU}t4^*V fra zwir King 
Kr</ *uftm%»LUc, mnw'ujuu^ tirid i/arliament, 

' bifiUhMr 
^ Iryiag** lAvi», vuLii« p. 109. 
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Off quhome the nam is schorily subsequent, 
I sail declair dewly, wHfa diligence, 

Or I depairt furth ^ of this- place prasint, 
An thou thairto sail givB thy audience. 

First Willfull Wrang in ane widdy ■ maun waif,* 

And hid Hairit be hangit be the heid'*, 
And Young Connsale that dois you all dissaif '» 

And Singular Profeit ^ stolling of the steid ' ; 

Dissimulance that does your lawis leid, 
Flattery and Falsheid that your fame hes fylit', 

And Ignorance be put to beg thair breid, 
And all Uiair kin out of the court exilit. 

Than Treason man be tyrvit ^ to ane trey 

And Murther merkit '^ for his grit miacheif, 
And the foul fiend that ye call Simone 

Maun ** plainly be deprived without repreif **. 

Quhill tlus be done ye sail half no relief, 
But schameful slawchter, dirth, and indigens ; 

And tak this for thy answer into brief, 
Quhilk I the pray present unto thy prince. 

For all this sort with schame mon be exilit, 

Or than demanit ^^ as I haif devysit, 
And uther persones in thair placis stylit ; 

The quhilk sen Flowdoun Field has bene despysit 

In this cuntrie, and in all uthers prysit ; 
Quhois namis I sail cause the for to knaw, 

Tbat thou may sleip thairwyth, and be awysit^^, 
Syne baith the sortis to thy soverane schaw. 

First Justice, Frudens, Forss, and Temperans, 
"With Commouweill and auld Experiens^ 

Concord, Correction, Cunning, and Constans, 
Lufe, Lawty, Sciens, and Obediens, 
Gude Consciens, Treuth, and als '• Intelligens, 

Mercy, Mesoiu*, Fayth, Houp, and Cherite, — 
THr in his court maun mak thair residens, 

Or ye get plenty and prosperite. 

* before I depart forth. • gallows. ® wave. * head. 

' deceive. * selfish profit. ? stealing the horse. 

• stained. • tied up. ^® fined. . " musC ^* reprieve. 
^ exiled. ^ ^ condemned ^ advised. ^' also. 



-m^ wot. mikVO^ £CfDCiKZ^ 



^ 



Tbui hcxo^ «i^ tbw Laiv Imni 

F.-ri .-nv ;m»a«;ns ncr peta«an dud dcoarr ; 
A.-uf I awa&int, asKi muttfaniy -menu. 

%v:i0t 'Ilk mv pea and pnt atl la seporr. 

A«i /•( na&t* hani. — Tiatrftir I jou tTTiaiT, 
Xy «>«ie73sie >MTi. .iota this rude attead. 

.^4^/1 7^1 ti(> Kxve «ik jfiddsaiy tiiia iOK^ 
S«n '- 7*gnxie this ^ouiuftie !k> jou leniL 

TH*»3i#» nennuA liru*% wtdi scarce jmr fintfipy 
alt>*rat4<vti than die oecamooal iubadtoiaaiL of the 
jiuvlem for the ancient spelling, will becanie per- 
fectly inteiagihie ta the Eogiiah read« :- — 

Th^m «p/vk« this bird of beauty moat benni^ 
And fl*»il all (ionhta heflure ber ar^Timoit : — 

When aU t^voae &eiuiii are baaiabed bj jonr King 
Fr/Mn '^iHineil, mmnntL, peers and pariiamprnt^ 
Wbo<if( names azid cnmest. ixx >wawTi«Mr <p*^iff i^niut 

I thall dedav^ in sentence bref and dear, 
ft^itive fenm, this sad lealm my iteps ace beat; 

Then liat — and to tiiie feaxfai sceoU gif« 



FVr«( Wil^l Wr/mfij^ most in a halter 4^iTg^, 

Then hiMta H^tfred have his deadi. dgqeed. 
And Yfinn^ Adv'vtt be fp^d no more ta wmi^ , 

Xext tile .Seli-deekin);^, that dotH ridily feed ; 

And rank Pwa em bliag, wbo the Law dodi lead ; 
ITfttf ^ry and Faiaehood, that f oar fiune haim fyied. 

And I|iprk>faAee, that tows his lazduat seed 
WrfKm ytmr tefaottby matt betjoidc frodi thif court 

exiled. 

Thtn Treason most he iuck'd op io a tree. 

And Mutdtrt hate a tippet made of tow ; 
And that ^il fiends whom men call Simony, 

Be »trai^ht rondemn'd, spite all his flattering afaov. 

Till thi» be done no retfnte shall ye know, 
But »hsmeful ulaughter, waste, and indigence, 

Hhsll overtake thy liej^es high and low : 
Thsn gpare not exhortation — tell the prince 

^ since. 
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That all these caitiflk from the realm be chasM, 

Or put to silence, as I have devised, 
And folks more honest in their seats be placed, 

Whom since dark Flodden have been all despised 

In this poor country, though in others prized. 
Then list — their names I'll recapitulate ; 

Question me not — but having well advised, 
Sleep thou thereon, then rise, and to the King them 
state. 

First Justice, Prudence, Force, and Temperance, 
With Common- weal and oltl Experience j 

Concord, Correction, Cunning, and Constance, 
Love, Fealty, Science, and Obedience, 
Conscience upright. Truth, and Intelligence, 

Mercy, and Justice, Faith, Hope, Charity — 
These in his court must make their residence, 

And then this much wrong'd land shall have prosperity. 

Thus having sweetly spoke, that lady bright. 
In radiant clouds her glorious shape withdrew ; 

And I awoke, all dazzled with the light. 
And penned the vision, in a parchment true, 
As ye have heard. Then let me counsel you. 

My sovereign lord, unto this tale attend ; 
Search out with pious zeal this blessed crew, 

So to thy throne shall Truth strength adamantine lend. 

Oh ! let that hideous rout she branded hath. 

From thy fair borders instant banish'd be ; 
Lest Heaven their poisoned counsels use in wrath 

To bring thy little flock to penury. 

Thy God that on earth's circle sits must see 
How the foul weed doth choke the useful corn ; 

Then list, oh list the bruised poor man's plea. 
Lest thou should' st one day be the mark of scorn 
Before that awful Judge who wore the crown of thorn. 

The reader will forgive a somewhat long extract, 
when he learns that this vigorous picture of the 
anarchy of Scotland, during the minority of 
James V., is unpublished, and the effusion of a 
poet, William Stewart, whose talent cannot be 

VOL. Ill, p 
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That never had been on the sea, 
And to kis bidding all obey, 
Putting the rudder in hia hand, 
Fur dread of rocks and the foreland P 

' I maj not call it treason/ he continues, * but 
was it not folly and madness ? May God defend 
us from again seeing in this realm so young m 
king ! It were long to tell,' he continues, * in what 
a strange manner the court was then guided bj 
those who petulantly assumed the whole power, 
how basely they flattered the young monarch.' 
The passage is not oniy spirited and elegant, but 
valuable in an historical point of view. I shall 
give it, only altering the ancient language or 
spelling, and nearly word for word :— 

Sir, some would say, 3rour Majesty 
Shall now know what is liberty : 
Ye shall by no man be restrained, 
Nor to the weary school-bench chained. 
For us, we think them very fools 
That etill are drudging at the sdioola: 
Tis time ye learn to couch a spear. 
And bear ye like a a^an of weir ; 
And we shall. put such m&k about y»u, 
That all the world shant dare to flout you. 
'Twas done ; they raised a royal gfuard, 
And royally each eoldier fared ; 
Whilst every one with flattering speedi 
His Majet^ 4lid semething teach. 
Some gart him ravel at the racket^. 
Some baorl'd him to the faurly*hacke^ "' 
And some, to show their courtly courses. 
Would ride to Leith and run their horsesi 
And wightly gallop o*er the sand, 
They neither spared the spur nor wand. 

^ made him play at the racket. ' a school-boy game. 

P2 



tit 9TR TAXIJ) X7]a>SAT. 

Oulzfi^ ISdmrtfiidh. vrifi uerxm axic tie9E&. 
J'ir wauMrtiw^tA tnnuk urvkt tiier iKck» : 

Tu<?Xt: V at lit' ^nM: tftlt caTW SOC QlSb, 

Ant *lil- Su > ianen inm Ibt jriest. 

Laxidtur^ Villi xsiwSl dpiril and iimncnic, jcjfL'c - 
•eifl^ tiA^ ifj:«r^bied and atarkJouE motives wi^ 
vJbiidL aii tiii^ wuh dune : tLe cotdiers and so* 
t^itfjn of tiie wwiit nivn^rvti ensJOBBus and 
JividJu^ auioDgbt siienibtiive^ tiie xii-Lest offices: — 

7 ni tiiuu tD y jiarL uuirl Jit. rvy \jitriber ; 

Wibexi au^ht tiLau ruik ' xutu our baiids, 
^'JUtft <::adL iiuixt tctauc to i>«}}j hik £illpv; 
i ftiiull tirf^rto a:au Ut all Lallyw — 
Au^ if tin; Tr»-aburw W wir friend, 
7^i%^ idutU w-« ^ Uutit tack and tcaxtd': 
7'ai: i* our jpart^ tben who dare vrong ts ? 
B.-t ir« fcjua.] pairt ^ tJlM; pc;If amang mm. 

» 4( 4( « « • 

80 liaiiUi/ iLtn' made a baisd, 

ft'./ir^e ^atbey'd zold. unne oirnqoeiA laxkd: 

l>ir, Mrtr*e trouM bay, by St. JDenis, 

Criv« xfi*' K^r>e luyty beiM^oe, 

Au4 y« kbaiJ all Hm; profit hare ; 

Oiv« rif)« Ui0e oMsiw, take tbcm the lare * ; 

Btit ^er i\u>t buU* were veiU coxce hame 

li'm ejm%ttumete t(/M him *t«as a vhame ; 

Art u*fi\tm awful and firodigiouf, 

IV^ irjak<; %uch i>action« vHb tbeliegef/— 

Ho to avoid the *iii az>d Kcandal, 

Twaw rigfit both oame and rent \o handle. 

Methocht it wa« a {Ttfeouf thing 
To vee that fair, youog; tender king^ 

' auy office ohall tieconie racant. ' both lease and tithe. 
* divide. * remainder. 
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Of whom these gallants had none awe, 
But played with him ' pluck-at-the-craw '.' * 

From this sad scene of selfishness and misgo- 
vernment, occasioned by the Queen's marriage 
with the £arl of Angus, and the seizure of the go- 
vernment and person of the young king by the 
Douglases, Lindsay naturally passes to his own 
extrusion from office. ' They deprived me of my 
place/ savs he, 'yet, through the kindness of my 
master, the young king, my pension was punc- 
tually paid. Not daring to show my face at 
court openly, I yet could hide myself in a corner, 
from which I watched their vanities :*— 

When I durst neither peep nor look, 
I yet could hide me in a nook ; 
To see these wondrous vanities, 
And how, like any husy hees, 
They occupied their golden hours, 
With help of their new governours.t 

It is impossible within our limits to pursue the 
analysis of tliis interesting poem with any mi- 
nuteness. ' It proceeds to describe, in vigorous 
numbers, the torn and distracted state of the coun- 
try ; the rapid revolutions which took place uuon 
the expulsion of the Douglases by Archbishop 
Beaton and the Regent Albany, — 

And others took the governing. 
Far worse than they in ilka' tmng ; 

the return of Angus to power ; the tumult, misery, 
and bloodshed by which it was accompanied ; and 
finally the escape of the king, with the sudden 

^ To play at pluck and crow, to pigeon or cheat one. 

" every. 
* Poemf , vol. i. p. 264^ f ib. vol. i. p. 267* 



d4 mr 9gkWjs» uikma'K. 

fiigbt of tlioee wiM» Itti iKft kki m aadk igi»nB- 
fiious durasscc- — 

Wken of i^nr Bflcs i^ faftl «c ^reet, 
Tlttt tiirr wart fain to tsdt «'«r Tweet*. 

Socm a&er iajDes^s aseumpdoo of the 
power, ti»€ state of the bordtTB anesbod lus 
licMi. Mfarder^ robbeiy, and excess cf 
dcficriptioii had for xnajiy years beld tiheir fiu 
Toarite ksants in these nohappy daiik l i .— 
Nor were the crimes which disgraced tke ooontiy 
ocmfiiied to brokcD aBen aod oommon tiueres^— 
iLer were openly perpetrated hy lords and Inrons ; 
amongst whom, Cockhiini of Henderlaiid, and 
Adam Scott of Tuschieiaw^ who was called die 
* King of Thieves/ particuiarly distbigiiislied 
themselves. The husbandmen ai^ lalioarers were 
grievoubly oppressed ; property and human life 
recklessly invaded and destroyed ; * black maill' 
leviexl openly, and all regular industry suspended. 
Under such circumstances, the king exhibiled the 
energy of his character by lev3ring an army and 
marching in person against the border tlueves. 
Henderhuid and Tuschielaw were seized and exe- 
cuted ; and the famous Johnny Armstrongs who, 
by his depredations, had raised himself to power 
and opulence, met that fate, which, with some jus- 
tice, has been stigmatised as needlessly severe. 
Tlie account of this expedition, and of the execu- 
tion of this noted freeboter, given by Fitscottie, 
is excellent: — 

* To this effect charge was given to all earls, 
barons, lords, freeholders, and gentieaen, to pass 

♦ Foemsy voL i. p. 272. 




with ihe kiag to dauaton the thieves of Thivldayi 
and AnandailL Also, the king deaired all gem* 
tlemen that had doggie that were gud, to briag 
them with them to hunt in the said bounds, quhilk 
the most part of the noblemen of the highlands 
did; Mich as the Earls of Huntly, Argyle, and 
Athole, who brought their deer-hounds with them, 
and hunted with his Majesty. These lords, witk 
many other barons and gentlemev, to the number 
of twdve tlK)usand n>en, assembled at Edinburgh^ 
and therefra went with the King's grace to Meg- 
getland, in the quhilk bounds were slain at t^ut 
time eighteen score of deer. 

^ Efter this hunting, the king hanged Johne 
Armstrong, Laird of Gilnockie, whom mony 
Scottismen heavily lamented; for he was ane re- 
doubted man, and as gude a ehieftane as ever was 
upon the borders either of Scotland or of Eng- 
land; and albeit he was ane loose living man, and 
stustained the number of twenty- foiur well- horsed 
able gentlemen with him, yet he never molested 
nae Scottis man ; but it is said, from the Scottia 
border to Newcastle in England, there was not ane, 
of whatsoever estate, but paid to thk Johnnie Arm- 
strong a tribute to be free of his cumber, — ^he wa»^ 
so doubted in England. So when he entered ia 
before the king he came very reverentlie, with the 
foresaid number of twenty^four gentlemen, very 
richly apparelled, trusting that in resfsect he had 
come to the king's grace wittfingiy and voluntarily, 
not being apprehended by tJUe king, he should 
obtain the more favour. But when the king saw 
him and his men so gorgeous in their apparel, and 
so mony \xauN: mem under a tkftBt-» command- 
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aient, t hr ow w aid lie be tamed aboot lik ^Me, and 
bad tak tbat timnt out of bis sigbt, saying ^ Wbat 
vaoU Ton knave tbat a Idnz sbonld bare ?" Bat 
irben Jobne Armstrong perceiTed tbat tbe king 
kiiKiled in a fuiie against bim, and bad no hope 
of bis life, notwithstanding of many great and 
fair offers which be proposed to tbe king ; tbat is, 
tbat be sboukl sustain himself^ with forty gentlfr- 
men, ever ready to await upon bis Majesty's aer- 
Tiee, and never to tak a penny fira Scotland, or 
Scottisman ; aod that, secondly, there was not a 
subject in England, duke^ earl, lord, or baron, bot 
vnmin a certain day he would bring any of tbem 
to bis Majesty, quick or dead : he, seeing no bops 
of the king's favour to him, said, very proudly, *' I 
am but a fool to seek grace at a graceless face ; 
but bad I known, Sir, that ye would have taken 
my life this day, I should have lived upon tbe 
borders in despite of King Harrie and you both ; 
for I know King Harrie would weigh down my 
best horse with gold to know that I were con- 
demned this day/' So be was led to tbe scaffold, 
and he and all his men hanged *.' 

It is still a tradition in the country that the trees, 
on which this brave freebooter and his gallant 
company suffered, not long after withered away:— - 

The treif on which the Armstrongs died 

Wi' summir's leaves were gay, 
Bui lang before the harvist tide 

They withered all away. 

Every reader of the * Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border' is familiar with the spirited ballad of 

• Fiticottie's Hiit. of Scotland, pp. 249, 267. 
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Johnny Armstrong. In one material respect the 
traditionary account of the death of this prince of 
freebooters is apocryphal. There was no letter of 
safe-conduct granted by James ; no direct commu- 
nication of any kind between the sovereign and 
the outlaw previous to his being taken. From the 
account, quoted by Mr. Pitcaim in that valuable 
collection of criminal trials which throws so much 
clear and useful light on the history of the coun- 
try, it appears, * that Johne, enticed by the king's 
servants, forgetting to seek a letter of protection, 
accompanied with fifty horsemen unarmed, coming 
to the king, lighted upon some outwatches, who, 
alleging they had taken him, brought him to the 
king, who presently caused hang him, with a great 
number of his accomplices*. Anderson, from 
whose manuscript history this narrative is taken, 
observes, that the Lord Maxwell himself, who was 
then Warden of the West Marches, feared his 
power, and sought all possible means for his de* 
struction. It is not impossible that some of Max- 
well's servants may have deceived Armstrong with 
assurances of safety, having no authority from 
the king, and concealing such promises from their 
master. Johnny was brother to the laird of 
Mangertown, chief of the clan Armstrong, nor is 
there any reason to think that the ballad exagge- 
rates either his power or his magnificence : — 

They ran their hurse on the Langholm-hows, 
They brak their spears wi' mickle main ; 

The leddies look'd frae their loft windows— 
' God send our men weel hame again.' 

* Pitcaim't Criminal Trials^ vol. i.^p. 152, 153. 
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a3 Im Mca «a yiiartfiir. 
He tnw'd kim a kia^ a* ««:n as he. 

To Uiift ^T tiie tadnum of the cauDtrr has 
preferred maar recoLectionft of this regal expe> 
dkion against the border t'tiieves. The wbd and 
iDiDaDttc |:aES through whkh James penetrated 
into Ettrick is still known by the appellation of 
the King's Road ; the ruins of the castJe of Hes^ 
deriand are pointed out in the vale of Megget; 
and near it the Dow s Linn, a romantic waterfall, 
at the side of which is a wild natural cavern. To 
this spot, it is said, the unliappy wile of the border 
freebooter retreated whilst her husband was ma* 
nacled before his own gate. In the valley of the 
Ettrick, opposite to Ranklebum, is seen the dark 
tower of Tuschielaw, where Adam Scott, the lung 
of tlie Border, so long kept the neighbourhood in 
terror, and levied his black mail from the trem- 
bling inhabitants. It is to tliis famous expedition 
of James that Lindsay alludes in these enca> 
miastic verses : — 

Norn JuKtice holds her sword on high, 
With het balance of Equity ; 
And in this realm has made bic ordour, 
Baith thro' the hieland and the bordour, 
That Oi»pretsion and all hiw fallows 
Are hani^ed hi^^h upon the ^Uows. 
Dame Prudence has thee be the heed, 
And Temperance doth thy bridle lead; 
J N«« dame Force roak assistance, 
lieariuf^ thy targe of assurance ; 
And lust^ Lady Chastity 
lias banivhed Seusualitie. 
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PoHey and Peaca begin to plants 
That yirtuous men can nathiaff want f 
And masterful and idle lowns^ 
Shall banished be in the Galzeownis; 
Johne Upland ben full blyth, I trow, 
Becauas the ranh^bush keepe the cow*. 

Lindsay conclndes this piece by Bome admiraWe 
advice to the young king on the subject of Hs 
duties and his responsibility, not neglecting a pru- 
dtent hint that if his Majesty made provision for 
his old servant, or, at least, lent him 

Of gold ane thousand pound or tway^ 

it would be for the credit and advantage of both : 
* If not,' says he, in a tone of calm Christian phi- 
losophy, • My God 

Shall cause me stand content 
With quiet life and sober rent, 
And take me in my latter age 
Unto my simple hermitage. 
To spend the gear my elders won, 
As did Diogenes in lus tun*!*. 

It is pleasing to find, that soon after the presen- 
tation of this poem to his sovereign, the same 
aflfection which prompted the punctual payment 
of Lindsay's pension induced James to promote the 
Servant of his early years to the honourable office 
of Lion King at Arms, — a situation the duties of 
which were probably of as high antiquity as the 
bearing of coats armorial, but which under thi« 
name does not appear earlier than the reign of 
Robert the Second. At the coronation of thi« 
monarch, as it is described in a manuscript quoted 

> fellows. 
* Poems, vol. i., pp. 273, 274. f Ibid. p. 279. 
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hj Chalmers, the Lion King at Anns was called 
in by the Lord Marshal, attended by the heralds, 
who came in their coats or tabards, ' those awful 
restments' of which Sir David speaks in hia 
* Lament for Queen Magdalen ;' the Lion then 
tat down at the king's feet, and the heralds went 
to the stage prepared for them ; after which, the 
Marshal, by the mouth of the Bishop of SL An- 
drew's, did swear the Lion, who, being sworn, 
put on his crown ordained him to wear for the 
solemnity*. The coronation of the Lion himself 
when he was appointed to this dignity, was a matter 
of great state and solemnity. The ancient crown 
of Scotland was placed on his head by the hand of 
the king himself, and it was his privilege, on the 
day of his enthronization, to dine at the royal 
table, wearing the crown during the continuance 
of the feast t. 

Shortly after his promotion, Lindsay appears to 
have written the * Complaint of the King's Pa- 
pingo,' a satirical poem, which may be regarded 
as his first open declaration of war against the 
abuses of the Romanist religion in Scotland. 
In the concluding verses of his ' Complaint,' he 
had congratulated the king upon the happy cir- 
cumstance that all things throughout the realm 
had been reduced into good order except * the spi- 
rituality,' and he now introduces the * Papingo/to 
expose the ignorance, avarice, and licentiousness 
which, as he alleges, then disgraced the church. 
Tlie fiction of throwing his observations into the 

* Chalmers' Life, prefixed to hii edition of Lindsay's 
PodTTis, vol. i. n, 13. 
t Ibid. p. 5L 
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mouth of this feathered satirist, so well known for 
its petulance, garrulity, and licentiousness of re* 
mark, was ^ingenious and prudent : ingenious, be« 
cause it enabled him to be severe under the dis* 
guise of being natural ; and prudent, as in case of 
any threatened ecclesiastical persecution, it per- 
mitted him to substitute the papingo for the poet. 
To give anything like a complete analysis of the 
poem is impossible within our limits ; but some pas- 
sages may be quoted, which are remarkable for 
their light and graceful spirit. After lamenting, in 
his initiatory stanzas, that his genius does not 
permit him to soar so high as his elder and more 
illustrious brethren of the lyre, he warns the reader 
that since in the garden of eloquence and poetry 
every rich and resplendent flower hath been already 
plucked by these master-spirits^ he must be con- 
tented with a lower theme, * The Complaint of a 
wounded Parrot : — ' 

And syne I find nane other new sentence, 
I sail declare, or I depart you fro, 
The complaint of ane wounded papingo« 

* As for the rudeness of my composition,' he 
adds, ' I can only say, it was addressed to rural 
folk, and must hide itself far from the eyes of men 
of learning. Should they, however, search it out, 
and run it down as idle and foolish, my defence is, 
that it was made in sport for country lasses : — ' 

Then shall I swear, I made it but in mows ^ 
To landwart lassis quhilkis keep ky and yowis*. 

Although thus deprecating the severity of 
^ sport. ' cows and sheep. 
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learned criticism, asd addressing himself to lesg 
fastidious readers, nothing can be more graceiid 
or pleasing than oar first introduction to the 
papingo: — 

Ane papingo, right plesand and peHyte \ 
FreflieDtit wes till uur maial nobiU King) 

Of quhome hi» Grace ane lang tyme had delyte,— > 
Mair fair of forme I wot flew ne'er on wing : 
This proper ' bird he gave in governing 

To me, quhilk ' was his simpill servitoure, 

On quhome I did my diligence and core, 

To learn her language artificial, 

To play < platf ute ' and quhiHdil ' {uUA>eSoct * f 

Bot of her inclinatioun naiurall, 

Sche counterfeit all fowlis less or more 

Of hir curage •. She wald, without my lore, 

Syng like the merle, and craw like to the cocl^ 

Pew like the glcd ', and chaunt like the laverock ', 

Bark like a dog, and kekill Kke ane kae ^, 
Blait like ane hog% and buller like ane bull, 

Wail like ane gouk ^^, and greit quhen she wes wae^^y 
Climb on ane cord, syne lauch and play the fule '*; 
Sche micht have bene ane minstrel agains Yule ^ : 

This blyssit bird was to me-sa plesaod. 

Where'er I fure "* I bure hir on my luuid. 

With scarce any alteration these graceful Hnes 
may be made easy to an Eng^h reader : — 

A parrot once most pleasant and perfyte, 
Presented was unto our noble king. 

In whom his Majesty took great delight, 
For never flew a wittier bird on wiqg: 
It hap't to me was g^v'n the governing 
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* accomplished. ■ elegant. '■ who. 
popular games and tunes. ^ of .her own. self! 
• hawk. ' lark. ^ jackdaw. • sheep. 
*° cuckoo. " sorry. " fool. 
" -Christmas. ^* went. 
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Of UuBaceomplithed creatine; for my place 
Was, in. my yoitth, at court, an oaher io him gace. 

And soon my pleasing labour I b^;an| 
And soon far wiser than my lore she gitu^ 

For she would talk like any Christian man, 
And other wond'rous things full well she knew; 
She counterfeited every bird that flew, — 

Like thrushes chaunted, trilled like tky-lark deari 

Pew'daaA-hawk, or>crDwed, as loud aaichantideer ; 

Like bull she groaned, then chattered as a jay, 
Bark'd as a hound, or bleated like a sheep j 

The cudkoo-note full well she knew, perfay ; 
Next, like a tightHN^ dancer would shiit leaf^ 
And swing, and fall, and slyly seem to weep^ 

Whilst to her face her cunning claw dM preet-; 

Then would she Htaxt, and laugh, and awMurtwas all 
in jest. 

With her conver»ng not an hour was sad, 
So happily she knew to play the fool— - 

So many a song, so many a trick she had— 
She might have been a minstrel sweet at Yule. 
I bore to her a love that ne*«r could cool. 

And she to me ; where'er I turned my feet 

This dser papingoihad, upon my wrist, her we§k. 

With his pleasant companion sitting on his. 
hand, Lindsay, one sweet summer's morning, 
strolls into a garden to enjoy himself 

Amang the fragrant flowere 
Walking alene, nane butmy bird and I. 

He wishes .to ' say his hours,' — to repeat his 
morning orisons— and, in the interval, places his 
little green friend on a branch beside nim ; and 
she, delighted with her liberty, instantly begins 
to climbfrom twtig /to twig, till she reaches the 
dizzy 'heigLt of tlic topmost bough — 
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ftrtaTD* is tjracie, pexdttace tin- lc«t amj faobse ; 

Thtjfx art ndst (ao. aL^ n&cbt veul os'd to flic 
The fi^nit^ tiUA I drcsd «be tfaee iwiilrir 
I wdL tatid iMt^ aartrad, tjuIzm; qood raibae ; 

It «• rnj kjofe* to dimb aye U* the hicfat ; 

Of feather axvi Urm; I vat vesU I am nidbt'. 

80 on fhe beidiest lytia tendir tvist«, 

With wtoz diit(fU]rit, ftcho »at foil vaatonlye ; 

But BmtaM XUrv ane Uast, or e'er the mist, 

Qtihilk brak ^ the branch, and blew her suddanlje 
I>o«rn to the ground, vitb mony careful cr} e. 

Trow ye, gif that my hart wa« wo-begone 

To *ee that fowl flychter * amang the fUmin, — 

Quhilky with (^ett mumyng, gan to make her mooe. 
Now cumrom are, »he said, the fital honris 
Of bitter death ; now mon I thole ^ the sdiouris. 

Ohj danue Xature ! I pray thee, of thy grace, 

Leml me laiier to ipeik ane l}iill space. 

For f o coroplene my £&te infortunate, 
Asul to dixpone my geir^, or I departe,'- 

Htn of all comfort I arn desolate, 
A 1 lane, excei/t the deith, heir with his dart, 
With awful cheir, reddy to perse my hart. 

And with that word she tuke ane passioun, 

Kyne flaflyngb fell and swappit into swoun^ 

With sorrv hart, {>ersit '** with compassioun, 
And salt teris distilling from myne ene, 

To heir that birdis lamentatioun, 

J did amiroche tindir ane hawthome gprene, 
Quhuir J micht hear, and see, and be unseen ; 

And qiihen this Kird had swooned twice or thryse, 

Bchu gan to sj)eik '^, saying upon this wyse. 

Thus modernised— 

* high. * nature. ' strong. * twig. 

• broke. • flutter. 7 bear. ^ wealth. 

" funk over in a swoon. *° pierced. " speak. 
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Sweet bird, said I, beware ! mount not too high, 
Hawks may be near — ^perchance thoii'lt slip thy foot ; 

Besides thou'rt very fat, nor used to fly. 

Tush, I will mount, she answered, coAtequi coute; ] 
Am I a bird ? a popinjay to boot ? 

And shall I nut climb up a sorry tree ? 

Have I my nature lost P talk not such stuff to me. 

So climbing to the highest twig she past, 

And her green wings most wantonly outspread ; 

But e'er she wist fell JBoreas sent a blast. 

Broke the slim perch — then down she dropt like lead 
Upon a stake — a fearful wound it made 

In her fair breast — out rushed the sanguine rill. 

Whilst in faint tones she cried, I wish to make my will . 

Thou canst not doubt my heart was woe-begone. 
To see my favourite weltering mid the flowers. 

Fluttering in death, and pouring forth her moan. 
Adieu, she cried ; adieu, my happy hours ! 
Now cruel death thy shadow o*er me lours. 

Thus spoke my sweet and most poetic bird, 

Ah spare me but a while, my last request regard ! 

Though I have much mismanaged mine estate, 
I have some wealth to leave ere I depart ; 

Friends may be blest, though I be desolate. 
Thus kindly and considerate was the heart 
Of poor papingo ; but a sudden smart 

Now coming o*er her, from the mortal wound, 

Shook every inmost nerve, and falling flat she swoon'd. 

Pierced with compassion at her wretched plight, 

Down my warm cheek there dropt full many a tear ; 

Yet I was anxious to be out of sight, 

That her last words I might more truly hear. 
So by the hawthorns screen'd I drew me near — 

Thrice did she swoon, by poignant pain opprest, 

Then oped her languid eyes, and thus her woes exprest. 

In her last moments, the unfortunate papingo 
addresses an epistle, first to the king, her royal 
master, as in duty bound, next to her brethren at 

YOL. III. Q 
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court, and, lastly, she enters into a long exposta- 
lation with her executors, a pye, a raven, and a 
hawk, who personate the characters of a canon 
regular, a hlack monk, and a holy &iar. In this 
manner, somewhat inartificial, if we consider that 
the poem is long, and the papingo in the agonies 
of death, Lindsay contrives to introduce his advice 
to the king, his counsel to the courtiers and nohles, 
and his satire upon the corruptions of the clergy. 
Much in each of these divisions is excellent, the 
observations are shrewd, the poUtical advice sound 
and honest, the poetry always elegant, often bril- 
hant, and the wit of that light and graceful kind, 
which, unlike some of his other pieces, is not de- 
formed by coarseness or vulgarity. It may in* 
deed be generally remarked of Lindsay's poetry, 
that there is in it far greater variety, both in 
subject and invention, than in any of his predeces- 
sors, not excepting even Dunbar or Douglas. I 
regret that I may not delay long upon any of these 
epistles. A stanza or two from each will be suffi* 
cient to prove the truth of my criticism. In the 
epistle to the king, after alluding to his fine na- 
tural genius and accomplishments, he introduces 
these nervous lines : — 

Quharefore sen thou hes sic capacitie 

To lerne to play gae pleasandly, and ring, 

Hide hors, rin speiris, with grit audacitie ; 

Schute with handbow, crossbow, and culvering ; ^ 
Amang the rest, sir, learn to be ane king. 

Kyith * on that craft, thy pregnant fresh ingyne', 

Grantit to thee by influence divine. 



^ practice. 'genioB* 
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Fray thou to Him that rent wes on the rudci 
llie to defend from deidis ' of defame, 

That na poeit report of the hot gude ', 
For prinds days induris hot ane drame ; 
Sen fyrst king Fergus bure ane dyadame 

Thou art the last king of five scoir and fyve, 

And all are deid, and nane bot thou on lyve. 

Treit ilk trew baron as he wes thy brother, 

Quhilk mon * at neid thee and thy realm defend. 

Quhen suddanlie ane doth oppress ane other, 
Let justice, mixed with mercy, thame amend, 
Have thou their hartis, thou hes yneuch * to spend. 

And be the contrair thou art bot king of bone, 

From tyme thy lordis' harts bene fro the gone*. 

The epistle to his dear brother at court contains 
an excellent commentary on the disasters to which 
kings and nobles have been generally exposed in 
all countries, with a more particular allusion to 
the history of Scotland, from the period of Robert 
the Third to the fatal field of FJodden, and the 
troubled minority of his own sovereign. In the 
rapid sketches which he gives of the characters and 
misfortunes of the various monarchs who pass 
before us, the poet shows great discrimination, as 
well as a remarkable command of powerful and 
condensed versification. The miserable assassi- 
nation of the Duke of Rothsay, the broken heart 
of liis royal father, the captivity and cruel murder 
of James the First, the sudden death of his suc- 
cessor, the rebellion of the nobles, and of his 
own son against James the Third, the hanging 
of Cochrane and his * Cative Companie* ovet 
Lander Brig, the brilliant and gallant court, and 

1 deeds. • nothing but good. ' must. * enough, 
* Foems^vol i., pp. 300, 302,303. 
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the popular government of the fourth James, 
and its sudden and sanguinary close at Flodden, 
are all brought before us with great vigour and 
clearness of detail, and at the same time with a 
brevity which marks the hand of a master, I 
select the character of James the Fourth : — 

Allace ! quhare bene that richt redouted Roy, 

That potent prince, gentle King James the Feird ^. 

I pray to Christ his saul for to convoye ; 
Ane greater nobill rang not in the eird '. 
Oh, Atropos ! warye ' we may thy weird *, 

For he was mirrour of humilitie, 

Lodesterre and lamp of liberalitie. 

During his tyme did justice sa prevail. 
The savage His then tremblit for terrour ; 

Eskdale, Euesdale, Lidsdale, and Aunandale, 
Durst nocht rebel, douting his dintis dour'; 
And of his lordis had sic perfyte favour. 

So, for to shaw" that he afeird not ane. 

On thro his realm he wald ryde him alaue. 

And of his court thro Europe sprang the fame 
Of lusty lordis and lufesome ladies ying'^, 
\ Triumphant toumays, justings, knichtly game, 
With all pasty me according for a king. 
He was the glore ® of princely governmg ; 
Quhilk ' through the ardent love he had to France, - 
Against England did move his ordinance*. 

The poet describes with still greater power the 
*reif mischief and misgovernment ' during the 
'tender youth and innocence' of his master 
James the Fifth. * It was then,' says he, with a 
mixture of that high and homely imagery which 

* Fourth. * earth. ' curse. * destiny. 

" dreading his sore strokes. * show. 7 young. 

® glory. • which. 

* Poems, vol. i., pp. 313, 314, 315. 
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we constantly meet with in Lindsay's poems, * that 
Oppression blew his bugle, and Jok Upland 
(John the Countryman) lost his mare, alluding 
to the constant horse-stealing on the borders. 
The successive changes which were exhibited at 
that time in the troubled government of the 
state, the domination and subsequent banish- 
ment of the Douglases, the power of Archbishop 
Beaton, and his sudden fall, when he was com- 
pelled to skulk through the country in the disguise 
of a freebooter, are next described, and parallel 
examples of the misery, deceit, and insecurity of 
courts, drawn from the history of other coun- 
tries ; after which the poet directs the mind of his 
youthful sovereign, with great solemnity, to the 
celestial court above the skies, where sorrow and 
mutability can never enter ; thinking in his own 
person, although the papingo is the speaker, 
and overlooking for a moment the absurdity 
and profanity of introducing so sacred an exhor- 
tation in the circumstances under which it occurs.- 
With more verisimilitude the epistle of the dying 
favourite to his brother at court, concludes with a 
sweet address to Stirling, Lithgow, and Falkland, 
the royal palaces in whose gardens of pleasure 
and delight he had passed so many happy hours. 

Adieu, fair Snowdoun, with thy towris hie, 
Thy chapel-royal, park, and table round ; 

May, June, and July, would I dwell in thee, 
Were I a man, to hear the birdis sound, 
Which doth against thy royal rock redound. 

Adieu, Lithgow, whose palace of plesance 

Meets not its peer in Portingale or France. 
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Fsfwdl, Falldaad, tW fiartcmt of Fifie, 
Tby reiret pau-k tuwscr tlw; JLuooroad Lsv ; 

TW C^cnT'Oeer !> mk them nuk on rav ^. 

CATait rmtu t'i c<.«ae to tfaee Iber hare threat ave, 
Hmjm^fiij Iwrgb be&e to all burrovk UaiU*, 
BcOMiM; lA tber ikyty ntva got gu«d ak*. 

It will be f^en from these extracts, tliat the poet 
€iften forgets the jjapingo, fluttering and bleedings 
omkUt tlie floiiem, U^ indulge in a strain of moral 
and philosophic reflection, which proceeds rsUher 
lodscrottslr from a bird so situated ; and if the 
remark applies to this portion of the poem, it may 
be directed still more strongly agamst that third 
dtrision in which she addresses an expostulation of 
great length, sererity, and rigor against the 
abuses of tlte spiritual estate. There is much truth, 
much learning, and abundance of playful satire in 
tljif * ex[x>stuiation of the papingo with her exe- 
cutors the jay, the hawk, and the raren, whilst, at 
the same time, it cannot be denied that Lindsay's 
ideas are founded on some of the very questionable 
tlieories of Wickliff, who, not considering religion 
as reduced to a civil establishment, and because 
our Saviour and his apostles were poor, imagined 
that secular Dossessions were inconsistent with the 
tjmplicity ot the gosj>eIt/ It is asserted, that in 
the primitive and purer ages of Christianity, the 
church was wedded to Poverty, whose children 
were Chastity and Devotion. The Emperor Con- 

' walk in a row. 

' thy burgh is the most wretched of alL 

* Poems, vol. i., pp. 323, 324. 

t Warton, Hist. English Poetry, vol. iii., p. 149. 
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stantine unfortunately took upon him to divorce 
this holy couple, and without leave asked, or dis- 
pensation granted, espoused the church to Dame 
Property, upon which Devotion withdrew herself 
to a hermitage, and, in due time. Dame Property 
produced two daughters, so beautiful, that all 
persons, especially the spirituality, pronounced 
tkem peerless. These were named Riches and 
Sensusditie, and so universal was the admiration 
and regard which they attracted, that very soon all 
spiritual matters fell under their direction. The 
rich dresses of the clergy, under this new state of 
things, are well described : — 

Cleikandto them skarlet and cramosye ^ 
With miniver', martnell ^, gryss *, and rich aimyne 

Their ance low hearts exalted are so high. 
To see their papal pomp it is a pyne ; 
More rich array b now, with fringes fine, 

Upon the trappings of a bishop's mule, 

Nor e'er had Parn or Peter agains yule^ 

The scene which takes place at the death of 
poor papingo is described with great felicity and 
humour. The gled or hawk, who pretends to be 
a friar, holding up her head, whilst the raven 
stands on one side, and the magpie on the other, 
enquires tenderly to which of the three she chooses 
to leave her fortune and goods : — 

Chuse you, she said, which of us brethren here 
Shall have of all your natural geit* the curis, 
Ye know none bene more holy creaturis. 

^ crimson. * white fur. ' fur of the martin. 
^ a rich foreign fur. ' Christmas. * wealth. 
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I am content, quoth the poor papingo. 

That ye, Friar Gled, and Corbie^ Monk, jonr brother. 
Have cure of all my gudis, and no mo*. 

Since at thik time friendship I find none other. 

We shall Ix; to you true as to our mother. 
Quoth the)', and swore to fulfill her intent ; 
Of that, saiid she, I take ane instrument. 

She then leaves her green mantle to the quiet 
and unobtrusive ow), her golden and brilliant 
eyes to the bat, her sharp polished beak to the 
affectionate jielican^ 

To help to pierce her tender heart in twain ; 

her angelical voice to the single-songed cuckoo, 
ler elo<^juence and * tongue rhetorical ' to the 
goose ; her bones, which she directs to be enclosed 
in a case of ivory, to the Arabian phoenix, her 
heart to the king her master, and her intestines, 
liver, and lungs, to her three executors. With 
scarce the alteration of a word, these last stanzas 
throw themselves into graceful poetry : — 

To the lone owl so indigent and poor, 
Which, by the day, for shame dare nut be seen, 
I leave my glossy, glittering coat of green. 

Mine eyes, of liquid gold and cristal clear, 
Unto the bat ye shall them twain present 

In Phoebus* presence, who dares not appear. 
So dim her natural sight, and impotent. 
My burnished beak I leave with good intent 

Unto the gentle, piteous pelicaue. 

To help to pierce her tender heart in twain. 

I leave the gouk ', who hath no song but one. 

My musick, with my voice angelical ; 
And give ye to the goose, when I am gone, 

* no more. " cuckoo. 
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My eloquence, and tongue rhetorical ; 

Then take and dry my bones, both great and smallj 
Next close them in a case of ivory fair, 
And them present unto the phoenix rare, 

To bum with her when she her life renews ; 

In Arabie the blest she makes her beir ; 
Soon will ye know her, by her heavenly hues. 

Gold, azure, purple, ruby, synopeir ^ ; 

Her date it is to live five hundred year — 
So haste ye need not, but when her you see 
Bear her my tender love. Now, farewell, brethren three I 

Having finished her last injunctions, Polly dis- 
poses herself to die, and falling into her mortal 
passion, after a severe struggle, in which the hlood 
pitifully gushes from her wounds, she at last 
breathes out her life. 

Extinguish' d were her natural wittis five. ^ 

Her executors then proceed to divide her 
body in a very summary manner. * My heart 
was sad,* says Lindsay, * to see this doleful par-^ 
tition of my favorite ; her angel feathers scattered 
by these greedy cormorants in the air.' Nothing 
at last is left except the heart, which the magpye^ 
with a sudden fit of loyalty, vindicates as belongi 
ing to the king. The portion, however, is too 
tempting to the raven. '* Now, may I be hanged,*' 
says he, " if this piece shall be given either to 
king or duke;*' a tussle ensues, the greedy hawk» 
seizing the heart in her talons, soars away, whilst 
the rest pursue her with a terrible din, and disap- 
pear in the air.' So ends the tragedy of the pa- 
pingo ; the poet dismissing his little quhair or 
book with the usual acknowledgment of its rude- 

^ synopeir green 
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ness and imperfection, a very unnecessary apology, 
for, as the extracts we have given abundantly 
demonstrate, it is in point of elegance, learning, 
variety of description, and easy playful humour, 
worthy to hold its place with any poem of the 
period, either English or Scottish. 

Soon after writing this work, Lindsay, in 1531, 
was dispatched by the government on a political 
mission to Brussels. Its object was the renewal 
of the commercial treaty concluded by James 
the First between Scotland and the Netherlands ; 
his fellow ambassadors were David Panter, Se- 
cretary to the King, and Sir James Campbell, 
of Lundie. Margaret, the Governess of the Ne- 
therlands, was lately dead, upon which the Queen 
of Hungary had been raised to that splendid 
prefecture, and the Scottish ambassadors were 
received by this princess and the Emperor Charles 
the Fifth, then at Brussels, with great state 
and solemnity. They were soon after dismissed, 
having succeeded in every point of their nego* 
ciation. In a letter from Antwerp to his friend 
the Scottish Secretary of State, Lindsay thus 
expresses himself: — * It war too langsome to 
write to your L. the triumphs that I have seen, 
since ray cumin to the court imperial, that is to 
say, the triumphs and justings, the terrible tourna- 
ments, the fighting on foot in barras, the names 
of lords and knights that were hurt that day of 
the great tournament, whose circumstances I have 
written at length in articles to show the King's 
Grace at my home coming*.' It is a pity that 

* Chalmers* Life, p. 14. 
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these ' articles,' containing an account of suck 
splendid entertainments, and, it is to be presumed, 
some description also of Antwerp, the great com- 
mercial emporium of Europe, cannot now be 
discovered. 

On his return from this mission, Lindsay's mind 
was occupied with two great subjects, his marriage, 
and his celebrated ^ Satire of the three Estates.' 
His marriage was unhappy, originating probably 
in ambition, (for he united himself to a daughter 
of the house of Douglas,) and ending in disap- 
pointment He had no children, and from the 
terms in which he commonly talks of the sex, it 
may be plausibly conjectured that the Lady Lioness 
was not possessed of a very amiable disposition. 
- His ' Satire of the three Estates ' was a more 
successful experiment, and is well deserving of 
notice, as the first approach to the regular drama 
which had yet been made in Scotland. In this 
country, as in the other European kingdoms, 
we may believe there was the same progress 
in the history of the stage from the ancient ex* 
hibitions entitled mysteries, to the more com- 
plicated pageants known by the name of mo* 
ralities, and from thence the transition must have 
been easy to the mixed species of drama of 
which Lindsay's satire presented probably a per« 
feet specimen. Jugglers, minstrels, buffoons, 
and masqued characters, appear at the Scottish 
court, anterior to, and during the reign of James 
the First. ' At the celebration of the nuptials of 
James the Fourth and the Lady Margaret, a com- 
pany of English comedians, under the manage- 
ment of John English, regaled the court with a 
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Af^l ^///Mne^s f/f its j^tir^f and the Tarieiy of iu 
MYif^.n^mn of character, was superioT to the pro- 
thttXumn <A any ^/f the early English dramatists/ 
* IV>ielher/ says Chalmers, • the matter or the 
mnnnpy of this /Irama he considered, it must be 
nlh/wed t/; )m a rery lingular performance, and to 
hav« /arried away the palm of dramatic coropod* 
tfon frttm th« contemporary moralities of England* 
til) the Apoch of the first tragedy in Gorhoduc, 

* lj«lsn(l Collect,, vol. iv., p. 258. 
t Leu\f*» Hiiiory, Bannat Ed., p. 102. 
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and of the first comedy in Ganrnnier Gurton's 
Needle.' 

Some things are remarkable in this early dra- 
matic composition. It was acted before as re- 
fined an audience as could then be assembled. 
The king and queen, the ladies and nobles of the 
courts with the spiritual estate, were present, and 
yet its coarseness and licentiousness is extreme, 
and on many subjects its wit of such a kind as 
to preclude all quotation. Yet Lindsay wrote in 
the character of a professed reformer of manners ; 
but, if its grossness and vulgarity give us a low 
picture of the morality or delicacy of the age, 
the boldness of the author, and the liberality 
or folly of the audience, are equally conspicu- 
ous. The representation took place before the 
king, with his favorite ministers and advisers, 
yet it lashes his youthful excesses, and their 
profligate and selfish devices, with unsparing se- 
verity. It was performed in presence of the 
bishops and clergy, and before an immense multi- 
tude of the people, the burgesses, the yeomen, 
the poor labourers, and tacksmen, and yet it ex- 
poses with a poignancy of satire, and a breadth 
of humour which must have made the deepest im- 
pression, the abuses of the Catholic religion, the 
evils of pluralities and non-residence, the igno- 
rance of the priests, the grievances of tithes, the 
profligacy of the prelates, and the happy effects 
which would result from a thorough and speedy 
reformation. Hitherto what had been written 
against these excesses had never reached the 
people ; it was generally shut up in a learned Ian* 
guage, which they did not understand ; if com- 
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poied is Engiifiii, there were few piixilag-fvenei 
to multiply books, or if printed, the great iM>dy of 
the pec^iie tx>uld not read tbena. But Urndsaj, 
wbeD he wrote a play in the languafi:e of ti^ 
people, and procured permiBfiion to have it actoi 
before them, at onee acquired a mocal infloenGe 
0¥er the timet, and gave a etraigth and edge to 
luf ealiFe, which probably neither ihe king, tiie 
dergy, nor the author himself contempiitedL 
Had it been otherwise, it is difficult to believe 
that the pnnce or prelates would have suffered, or 
any author hare dared the trial of such an expe* 
rimenL 

Another singular feature in this dramatic en- 
fiosity is its extiavagant length and tediousnesa. 
These are certainly such as to im|Miess us with a bigk 
admiratfton of the patience of a feudal audiences 
* We may learn/ says Chalmers, ' from the lengtk 
of the perusal of this production, that its exhibitkNi 
mnst have consumed the live long day ; and we aie 
informed by Charteris,the bookseller, who was him- 
self present, tliat its representation, in 1554, befoie 
the Queen-Regent, lasted *^ fra nine hours afoie- 
noon till six hours at even." And yet this is 
nothing to the extended representation of the 
English mysteries during the persevering curiosity 
of feudal times/ « In 1391,' honest Stow tells 
us, ' that a play was acted by the parish-cleriu of 
London, which continued tiiree days together, the 
king, queen, and nobles of the realm being pre- 
sent ; and anotlter was performed in 1409, which 
lasted eight dayes, containing matter from the 
creation of the world, whereat was present moai 
of the nobility and gentry of England.' 
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The satire of the ' Three Estates ' is divided 
into three parts. Of these great divisions, the 
first appears to have been directed against the evil 
councillors, who, under the minority of James the 
Fifth, neglected the virtuous and prudent education 
of the young monarch, and permitted his youth to 
be polluted by idleness and vice. The dramatis 
persontB are numerous : we have King Humanity, 
Rex Humanitas, Diligence, Good Counsel, Hame- 
liness, Verity, Chastity, and Divine Correction. 
In addition to these, such low and disreputable 
interlocutors as Flattery, Falsehood, Sensuality, 
intrude themselves, with occasional appearances of 
abbots, prioresses, parsons, placebo. Deceit, Dan* 
ger, Solace, and Soutar's wife. The proceedings 
open with a sort of prologue by Diligence, who 
requests the audience to remember that no satire 
is intended against any person in particular ; that 
all is general, offered hi pastime, and to be heard 
in silence. * Therefore,' says he, ' let every man 
keep his one tongue, without permitting it to wag 
against us^ and every woman ner two.' 

Prudent people, I pray you all, 
Take na man grief in special, 
For we shall speik in general, 

For pastime and for play. 
Therefore, till all our rhymes be rung, 
Let every man keep weill ane tongue, 

And every woman tway ^. 

The plot of the first part, if it deserves such a 
name, is extremely simple. King Humanity, with a 
disposition naturally easy and amiable, is seduced 
into evil and wicked courses by Flattery and Sen* 

^two. 
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l»^. hk/\ Mirttc, Ihsmtit tri«; dialogue which takes 
j/,*/;^, Sft'X'At'^i U»#r VsMff^.r^ Diijgencc, and a Par- 
tUftt^rr, or /^U»l^r of th<; papal indulgences, the 
'l/.r'"^ f/*UUj» of t^i^j lUnUn iswie from tlie • pal- 
'A^'tfim/ iff U'mU Hi pr'/c^Mion ; but, to the horror 
mod kkUrtf'inUwcui of th^ audience, they approach 
ill/; kiri^'n \frti%mii'A^ not in the usual fashion, with 
ih^'ir f4/;/;s iMrn«;d Upwards the sovereign, but going 
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backwards. Correction enquires the cause of this 
strange procedure— 

Correctioun, 

My tender friends, I pray you, with my hart, ^ 
Declair to me the thing that I wad speir ^. * 

What is the cause that ye gang ^ all backwart ? 
The veritie thereof fain wald I hear. 

Spirituaiitie, 

Soverane, we have gain so this mony ^ a year^ 
Howbeit ye think we gang indecently, 
We think we gang richi wondrous pleasautlie. 

Diiigence, 

Sit down, my lords, into your proper places, 
Syne let the King consider all sic cases ; 
Sit dow% Sir Scribe, and Dempster sit down, too, 
And fence the court as ye were wont to do. 

The sovereign now announces his readiness to 
redress all abuses, but is reproved for his hasty 
resolution by the Spirituality, upon which, Correc- 
tion, declaring his astonishment that such abomi- 
nable counsel should proceed from these grave 
sages, orders Diligence to make open proclama- 
tion that every man who feels himself aggrieved 
should give in his bill, or coihe forward and tell 
his story : — 

Haste, Diligence, proclaim it is our will 
That every man opprest give in his bill. 

No sooner is this invitation made public, than 
John the Commonweill comes dancing in upon 
the stage in the highest possible spirits, although 
rather sorrily clad ; upon which, this homely dia- 
logue ensues between him and Rex Humanitas :-^ 



^ enquire. ' go. ° many. 
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Btcrate tlie fhrce eatatn gao^* all bockvart. 

A long c^Xa^o^e of abuses is dow prestented 
1^ Jolniy which it is impossible to analyse puti- 
eolariy, altU^gh, in some instances, tliey pre- 
sent a singular picture of the times. The ponpei's 
descri(4ion of the law's delay, in the Contistoiy 
Court, is excellent He had brought an actkm 
for tbe recovery of damages against a neigkbooTy 
to whom he had lent his good grey mare :— - 

If srnr, I lent my mcar to fetch bame coali^ 
AuA tUB hit Arfmn'ii in the quarry holes ; 
Atid I ran ti; the Consistore to pleinzie', 
And there I hanpt amangane greedy meinzie'; 
They gave me first ane thing th<nr call ci'toncfaat, 
IVHhinauchi^ dayts 1 got but debeUandum, 
IVithin ane moneth *^ I gat ad oppimendum^ 
In half am* yeir I got inter loquendum, 
And syne ", how call ye it ? ad replicandum; 
But I could ne'er ane word yet underf tand him.; 

' foes. * clothes. * crooked. ^ overlooked, neglected. 

* causes. ^ go. ^ complain. ® multitude. 

* eight. 10 a mouth. u then. 
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And then they gart ^ roe cast out mony pliJddi ', 
And gait me pay for four-and-twentie actis ; 
Bot or they cam half gate ' to condudendatntf 
The feiud ane plack was left for to defend him. 
Thus they potttpon'd me twa yeir with their iraine, 
Syne, hudie ad odo, bade me come a^aine. 
And then thir rakis they rowpit * wuudur fast. 
For sentence silver they cry*d at the last ; 
Of pronunciandum they made wonder fain^ 
But I gat never my gude grey mear again. 

Many interesting sketches of national manners 
are to be found in tiiis satire ; yet we must be on 
our guard against the error of considering Lind- 
say's descriptions as exactly faitliful to truth and 
nature. The probability is, that they were strong 
caricatures, the trick of all political satirists, who, 
getting hold of an idea originally true, pare it 
down, or dress it up, to suit tlieir own purposes, 
till it loses its identity, although it gains in the 
power of exciting ridicide^ 

All abuses having been duly investigated, and a 
remedy provided, Correction proposes that John 
Commonweill should be stripped of his ragged 
habiliments, clothed in a new suit ' of satin damas, 
or of velvet fine,' and placed amongst the lords ia 
the parliament. He is accordingly arrayed gor- 
geously, and, having taken his place, Correction 
congratulated the audience^ 

All vertuous pepill * now may be lejoaxt*. 

Sen Commonweill has gottin ane gay garmount^j 

And ignorants out of the kirk deposit; 
Devout doctuuris, and clarkis of renoun, 
Now in the kirk shall have dominioun ;* 

^ made. ' pennies. ' halfway. 

4 those rooks croaked fast. 

^ people. * rejoiced. ' garment. 
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And gude Counsall, with ladie Verities 
Are ministeris to our King's Majesty. 

Blist is that realm that hes ane prudent king^ 
Quhilk dob delyte to heir the veritie, 

Punisching thame that plunly dois malingi 
Contrair the Commonweill and equitie. 

Proclamation is then made of the acts of the 
parliament; Theft, Deceit, and Falsehood are 
jianged, after having severally addressed the peo- 
ple ; Folly is indulged with a reprieve, and the 
piece concludes with an epilogue by Diligence, 
entreating the audience to take Uheir lytil sport' 
(such is the term he uses for a play lasting nine 
hours) in patience, making allowances for the 
rudeness of the matter, and the poverty of the 
style. / 

As to the manner in which this piece was pep- 
formed, it seems to have been acted in the open air, 
the king, lords and ladies occupying raised seats, 
or covered galleries, and the dra/matia persorue^ 
according to the progress of the entertainment, 
coming out or going into a pavilion pitched on the 
green field, where the stage was erected. This is 
evident from some of the marginal directions, such 
as, ' Here shall Gude Counsall show himself in 
the fields ; here they depart and pass to the pail- 
zion ; here shall the carle loup off the scaffold.' 
Of scenery there can be traced no vestige ; but as 
a hill and a running stream appear in the play, the 
ground where it was acted was so chosen that na* 
ture supplied them ; and, in other respects, the 
machinery required seems to have been extremely 
simple. A throne or royal seat for the mimic 
king, benches for his parliament, a pulpit from 
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which Folly preaches his sermon, the stocks, which 
are frequently used as a punishment throughout 
the piece, and a gallows on which malefactors are 
hanged, constitute the whole. Some of the stage - 
directions are quaint and amusing. ^ Here shall 
the wyvis ding their gudemen with silence.' * Here 
shall Flattery spy Veritie with ane dumb counte- 
nance.' * Here sail Johne Commonweill loup the 
stank, or else fall in it ;' a singular alternative to 
be left to honest Johne, who, at this time, is re- 
presented as clothed in tattered garments and 
almost naked. 

There is a letter published by Pinkerton, in 
the appendix to his History, from Sir Ralph 
Evre to the Lord Privy Seal of England, in 
which a marked allusion is made to this play 
of Lindsay's having been acted before the king. 
It appears that Sir Ralph had been commis- 
sioned by Henry the Eighth to sound the Scot- 
tish monarch as to his disposition to reform the 
spiritual estate in his dominions after the same 
system that his uncle had pursued in England. 
* I had diveirs communings,' says Evre, * with Sir 
Thomas Bellenden, one of the said councillors for 
Scotland, a man by estimation, appearing to be the 
age of fifty years or above, and of gentle and sage 
conversation, touching the staye of the spiritua- 
litie in Scotland. And gathering him to be a man 
inclined to the sort used in our sovereign's realm 
of England, I did so largely break with him in 
those behalves, as to move to know of him what 
minde the king and council of Scotland was in- 
clined unto, concerning the Bishop of Rome, and 
for the reformation of the misusing of the spiri- 
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cetsful negociation with the Estates of the Nether- 
lands, and in 1536 he was dispatched by his royal 
master on a matrimonial mission to the court of 
France, along with Sir John CampbelU of London. 
James's object was to demand a daughter of the 
house of Vendosme, and the ambassadors, who 
soon after followed Lindsay's mission, selected 
Marie de Bourbon. The king sent her his pic- 
ture, and a treaty of marriage was actually in the 
course of negociation, when some unforeseen dif- 
ficulties occurred to interrupt it. Angry at the 
delay, and intent upon effecting an alliance with 
France, the youthful monarch determined to pro- 
ceed thither in person, and set sail in 1536, though 
the expedition was much against the opinion of 
many of his nobles. Sir James Hamilton had the 
courage, when he slept, to steer again to Scot- 
land, but no excuses could mollify the king, who 
embarked again, and at Dieppe paid a risit at 
the palace of Vendosme, where, notwithstanding 
his strict incognito, the Princess Mary, from his 
resemblance to the picture he had sent her, soon 
discovered her royal lover. Upon this, James 
ardently embraced the duke and duchess, and 
saluted them, with their daughter, not passing 
over the grandees and ladies of the court who 
were present. On the part of his host no respect 
was omitted which befitted such an occasion. 
Music, with galliard dancing in masques, farcea 
and plays, with justing and running at the ring, 
and every species of gallant amusement, occu- 
pied the time. A costly palace was prepared 
for the Scottish monarch, the apartments of which 
were splendidly decorated, hung with tapestry of 
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A yriffi'j'. m th«; flower of Lb yean, bis long 
gokleo ririgl«;to floating, in the style of the times, 
down hU »}>oulders, or gracefully curling on liis 
wliit^ ri^;k ; a cofjritenance in which manlineas, 
energy, and beauty, were blended ; a kingly maa- 
tti^, und a rnind denA/id to virtue, honour, and 
wur ; iMJcfa a Kuitor was well calculated to engage 
tb<; aflectjon* of tlie daughter of Vendosme, but 
from s^/rrie rtMtm not now discoverable, the king 
seerri« Ut have been disappointed in the choice of 
Jbis ambassadors. He left the palace abruptly. 
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and hearing that Francis the First was about to 
set out for Provence, with the design of attack* 
ing the imperial forces, he resolved to join him. 
On the road between Tarray and St Saphorin, 
the Scottish monarch was met by the French 
dauphin, with a message from the king, informing 
him, that the emperor having been obliged to quit 
the kingdom, he had delayed his military prepa- 
rations, and had sent the dauphin to conduct him 
to Paris. In Francis, James, on his arrival at the 
capital, found the affectionate tenderness of a 
parent, who omitted no endearment that could 
shew the satisfaction he received in the attach- 
ment he had manifested to France. It was 
in vain, however, that he urged him to marry 
Marie de Bourbon. The young sovereign was 
now bent on uniting himself to the Princess Mag- 
dalen, the daughter of the French king. When 
he first saw her, she was in a chariot, on account 
of her ill health, but the delicacy of her constitu- 
tion did not discourage him ; the tender passion 
seemed to have mutually seized them, and they 
declared they would never consent to any other 
marriage. The danger of exposing so tender a 
frame to an inhospitable climate was strongly 
urged, and the royal lover was even warned that 
he must not look for an heir to his throne from 
such a union ; but all was unavailing, and Francis 
at last reluctantly consented. 

James instantly sent the news to Scotland, order- 
ing an addition to his attendants of six earls, six 
lords, six bishops, and twenty great barons, who 
were directed not to leave their best garments 
behind them. They complied with their sove- 
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and costly clothings, triumphant plays and feasts, 
pleasant sounds of instruments of all kinds, and 
cunning carvers having the art of necromancy, 
to cause things appear that were not, as flying 
dragons in the air, shots of fire at other's heads, 
great rivers of water running through the town, 
and ships fighting thereupon, as it had been in 
bullering streams of the sea, shooting of guns 
like cracks of thunder ; and these wonders were 
seen by the nobility and common people. All 
this was made by men of ingyne, for outsetting 
of the triumph, to do the King of Scotland and 
the Queen of France their master's pleasure *.* 

It formed part of Lindsay's duties, as Lord 
Lion, to marshal processions on occasions of state 
and rejoicing, to invent and superintend the ex- 
ecution of pageants, plays, moralities, or inter- 
ludes ; and for all this his genius appears to have 
been cast in a happy mould. He possessecl inge- 
nuity, wit, and that playful satirical turn which, 
under the license permitted by the manners of the 
age to such performances, could lash the vices 
and laugh at the follies of the times with far greater 
effect than if the lesson had been conveyed through 
a graver medium. Of his pageants one of the most 
brilliant appears to have been intended for exhibi- 
tion on the coronation of Magdalen, the youthful 
queen of James the Rfth. This beautiful princess 
after her marriage, attended by her royal husband, 
and accompanied by the Bishop of Limoges, had 
sailed from France, and landed in Scotland in 
May, 1537. On stepping from the ships upon 

* Fitscottie's History of Scotland, pp. 249, 251. 
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the strand, sbe lifted a handful of sand to her moiith, 
and thanking God for her safety, prayed with 
emphatic sensibility for prosperity to the land 
and its people. Her countenance and mannera 
were impressed with the most winning sweet- 
ness, but her charms were already touched by the 
paleness of disease, and only forty days after she 
had entered her capital, amid shouts of joy and 
applause, the voice of universal gratulation was 
changed into lamentation for her death. 

It was on this occasion that Lindsay composed 
his pathetic ' Deploratioun for the Death of Quene 
Magdalen :* — 

Oh, traitor death, whom none may countermand, 

Thou might have sene the preparatioun 
Maid be the thre estaittis ^ of Scotland 

With great comfort and consolatioun 
In every dty, castell, tome, and town. 

And how each noble set his whole intent 

To be excelling in habiliment. 

Theif ! saw thou not the great preparatives] 
Of Edinburgh, the noble, famous town ? 

Thou saw the people labouring for their lives 
To mak triumph, with trump and darioun ; 

Sic pleasure never was in this regioun. 

As should have been the day of her entrace, 
With richest presents given to her Grace. 

It has been well observed by Warton, that the 
verses which immediately follow, exclusive of this 
artificial and very poetical mode of introducing a 
description of those splendid spectacles, instead of 
^ying plainly and prosaically that the Queen*8 
interrupted the superb ceremonies which 
have attended her coronation, possess the 

^ estates. 
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merit of transmitting the ideas of the times in the 
exhibition of a royal entertainment*. We have 
the erection of the costly and gilded scaffolding ; 
fountains spouting wine, troops of actors on each 
stage, disguised like divine creatures ; rows of lusty 
fresh gallants, in splendid apparel ; the honest yeo- 
men and craftsmen, with their long bows in their 
hands, lightly habited in green; and the richer 
burgesses in their coats of scarlet. Next come — 

Provest and bailUes, lordis of the town, 
The senatorSi in order consequent. 

Clad into silk of purple, black, and brown ; 
Then the great lords that form the parliament| ' 
With many knightly baron and banrent, 

In silk and gold in colouris ^ comfortable : 

By thee, alas ! all turned into sable. 

He next describes the procession of the Lords 
of Religion, the venerable dignitaries of the 
Church, surrounded by the inferior clergy ; then 
the din of the trumpets and clarions, the heralds 
in their *' awful vestments,** and the macers mar- 
shalling the procession with their silver wands. 

Then last of all, in order triumphal, 
That most illuster Princess honorabill, 

With her the lovely ladies of Scotland, 

Which should have been a sight most delectabill : 
Her raiment to reherse I am nocht habill, 

Of gold and pearl and precious stonis bright| 

Twinkling like stars in a clear frosty night. 

The Princess was to have walked under a canopy 
of gold borne by burgesses in roJ)es of silk, mar- 
shalled by the great master of the household, and 

^ colours. 
* Warton's History of English Poetry, vol. iii., p. 142, 






^ ' iVit4vyi«ftNif;|r lie *mi^l tanamtstts 

A«^ f^ndif mx m c tM^emj^ £r>ym the spicae* 
I A fht* f.ffttf^fj mam utrter beacd Bt>r tccfl. 



T)>^ ^/em i'jmdfwi^ with a lauwtie wisli ivry 
f(fMf'^u\\y *!%yrtitU Although the beaTenlj floifer 
of frsnr;^, th*j f^tmtr de luc«, he rooted op by 
#k»ihf yH M fm^rsmea will rcmiain ; and, dii^ien- 
iiit< ii»^lf ihr<Aigh both realms, preserve them in 
j)««c« »fMl ariiiiy ; — 



^ 



T)m/ /l«;Af h )ift« wlnf fi the hcarenhr flower of 
Which ¥frtUU!4\ wm unto the thiirtle keen, 

lYh^^r^^rj nit Hrotlsnd na,w their whole plesance, 
Afi4 mtuU the hon joyful from the vplene^; 
Tho' rwfi lie piiird, aad nhed it« leaves so 

TUft frtt^rsffce ti«*er shall die— despite of thee' 

'Twill kvej) these sister realms in peace and amitie. 

OH LindnayV private life and character we know 
no lllilc, that it in difficult to ascertain whether it 
wan rxcliisivt'ly from deep convictions on the suh- 

' such. * from the heart. ' game. ^ heart. 
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ject of religion, or from moro interenlitd muilvfuii 
that witli luch earnoit and early xral lio thr^w (lit 
wiiole weight of his abiiitiei inio ilA« icaU of (ha 
reformer! ; attacking the Catholic clergy and tba 
ancient ceremonies of the Catholic church with a 
coarseness and bitterness of satire, of which tho 
gross indelicacy renders quotation imuossible. 
That the lives of noany of tlie prelates, tne licen- 
tiousness of the monastic orders, the gross igno- 
rance in which they retained the minds of the peopla^ 
tbe shutting up the Bible in an unknown language, 
and the mischievous assumption of temporal power 
by tlie Papacy, all called loudly for that reforma* 
tion, which, under the blessing of God, was intro- 
duced into the country, no one who tries the sub- 
ject by the test of Scripture will deny. But, whilst 
this is admitted, nothing can be more erroneous 
than the very common idea that,' in those dark 
and troubled times, the name of a reformer was 
synonymous with truth and religious sincerity, 
whilst that of a Romanist was only another word 
for all that was licentious, bigoted, and hypo- 
critical. It is the prerogative of an infinitely 
wise, good, and powerful God to overrule evea 
the most corrupted instruments, so that unknow- 
ingly they shall accomplish his predestined pur- 
poses ; and never was this divine attribute more 
signally displayed than in the history of the Scottish 
reformation. At first, regarding this great event 
with a hasty and somewhat superficial eye, we see 
two great parties, two living phalanxes of human 
opinion, ranged in mortal opposition to each other ; 
the one proclaiming themselves to be the congre- 
gation of the Lord, and not unfrequently branding 
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tbeir aina{?oiusu wh'ti ttis tjaihei of the Coin 
l^i'jij of ^»ilaL : aiii: ibe cttua, vblkt tber reueJ 
tiiib uuiciufe ciiartje. sTTOigBtiiig te xbemfidveB the 
exciubi\t vunnxCiAsr '.>f iieing the wile mpporters 
cif lilt C iJurcL of C'lihb-t. A secoiid and more ^t. 
teutive coufiidenuioD wii. probayr be fibocked at 
tiie dibco% en' of tue beifibiiDeH^ 1^ bnrpKBrr, and 
iLe 6iu w'iiicii ofien iurked uodcr tbe jurffiiiiiB of 
boLu. A tUird. a more profouDd, a mare^ncvexil j- 
gii'ided examibaiion, will &ee the woikmg of that 
Alniijrhly arm. which, is the moraJ as WdH as in 
the pLi bicai worid, can gruide tike mhiriwiDd aad di- 
rect ilk storm ; «bicb educe* good out of evil,ia4 
compeiB l^ imuli of mau to praise him. Tbete 
cAnen-iokxis are peculiar] y applicabie to the satirical 
effuaons of lindfiay : for, w hiist it cannot be deoied 
thai loB writings had a powerful effect in prepaiing 
ike mj for ti^e reformation, none will be so iiardy 
as to atternfA a defence, and it wiil efcn be diffi- 
cult to dibcover an extenuation for their occauonal 
groMiiiebs ar^d profanity. 

(^'a«t down as he must have been by the sudden 
djeath of his scarcely wedded Queen, James V. was 
not prevent4^ from looking to France for her sue- 
eess<ir : and a matrimonial embassy, consisting of 
the (Cardinal Beaton, Lord Maxwell, and the Master 
of Glencairn, having proceeded to that kingdom, 
the Scottisli King selected Mary of Guise, widow 
of the Duke of Longueviile, who proceeded to 
Hcotlaml in June, 1538. Slie was conducted 
by J/Annal/ault, an Admiral of France, and hay* 
in${ land(;d at Jialcomie, in Fife, was met by the 
Kin^, who carried her to St. Andrew's, where the 
marriage was celebrated with much rejoicing. 
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Here the talents of Sir David Lindsay were again 
brought into request in the construction and com* 
position of the court festivalsand pageants. * James,' 
says Pitscottie, ^entertained his bride with great 
honors and playes made for her ; and first she 
was received at the New Abbey, upon the east side 
whereof there was made a triumphant arch by Sur 
David Lindsay, lyon herauld, which caused a 
great cloud to come out of the heavens, above the 
gate, and open instantly, and there appeared a fair 
lady most like an angel, having the keys of Scot- 
land in her hand, and delivered them to the Queen, 
in sign that all the hearts of Scotland were open 
to receive her Grace, with certain orations and 
exhortations made by the said Sir David Lindsay 
to the Queen, instructing her to serve Grod, and 
obey her husband according to God's command- 
ments. Here the King and Queen remained forty 
days, with great merriness, such as justing, running 
at the lists, archery, hunting, hawking, with singing 
and dancing in masquery, and playing, and all 
other princely games, according to a King and 
Queen*.' It was during these festivities that the 
Lion King composed his satirical poem entitled 
* The Justing between James Watson and John 
Barbour,' in which his object was to ridicule the 
splendid solemnities and unnecessary bloodshed 
ofVen caused by the tournaments. It is tbe least 
happy of his productions, — ponderous, laboured, 
and far inferior to a contemporary piece written 
with the same design by an English author, * The 
Tournament of Tottenham.' It will be seen at 

* Lindsay of Pitscottie, pp. 248; 249. 
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onoe by a short quotation that Lindiay'fi meuvrt 
cramps the easy flow of his humour :— • 

In St. Andrew's, on Whiisun-Monoday, 
Two campioni thak manhood did auay 
Past to the barres, enarmed, head and hand^y 
Was never seen sic justing in na ^ lands. 
In presence of the kingis grace and queen. 
Where mony' lustre ladle micht be seen, 
***** 

The ana of them was gentle James Watsomi, 
And Johne Bariiour the other campioun' ; 
Unto the king they were familiars, 
And of his chalmer both cubiculars. 
***** 

Fira time they entered were into the field ^ 
Full womanlie they weilded spear and schieM ; 
Aud wightly waiffit^ in the wind their heels, 
Hobbling like cadgers ^ ryding on their creds* 

The poet of * The Tournament of Tottenham- 
has wisely selected a merrier species of rhythm. 

He that beareth him best in the tournament 
Shall be granted the gree * by the common assent, 

For to win my dau^ter with doughty dent. 
And copple my brood hen that was brought out of Kenl^ 
And my dun cow ; 
For no spenee will I spare. 
For no cattle will I care, 
He shall have my grey mare and my spotted sow. 

Neither of these parodies, however, possess any 
high merit. 

It was, perhaps, a little previous to this that 
Lindsay composed his answer to the King's Flyting: 
It appears that James had attacked his Lord Lion 
in some verses, whose * ornate metre Sir Davi4 

^ no. * many. ^ champion. * waved. 

B a pedlar who ridas with pomuers, * victory. 
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highly commends,, although their objeot was to 
make him ' abominable in the sight of the ladies, 
and to banish him, on account of his age and in- 
firmities, from the Court of Venus. In these abu- 
sive poetical contests, entitled * Flytings,' it is no 
disparagement to Lindsi^ when we say he does not 
equal the multifarious and recondite scurrility of 
Dunbar or Kennedy ; whilst, if we are to judge of 
the *• dittay * of the king by the coarseness and vul* 
garity of the reply, it is not much to be regretted 
that the royal Flyting has perished. In his con- 
cluding stanza, the monarch is highly compli- 
mented on his poetical talents ; he is styled ' of 
flowing rhetorick the flower;' nor, — making all 
{due allowance for the strain in which a poet 
may be supposed to indulge himself when address^ 
ing a prince, — was the praise of the Lion King^ 
overstrained. We have seen the vicious and neg- 
lected education under which the youth of James v. 
had been blighted ; yet there emerged out of this 
un genial nurture a character of that strength and 
vigour which soon enabled him to make up for the 
time which he had lost. Amongst other qualities^ 
he possessed that genius for the fine arts, and 
more especially for poetry and architecture, which 
had distinguished the first and third James ; and 
it is easy to see that a congeniality of taste had 
recommended the Lion Herald to his royal master. 
We learn from Drummond that the king ' was 
naturally given to poesie, as many of his versea 
yet exstant testify ; ' and few readers of Scottish 
poetry are unacquainted with the admirable ballad 
xjf the ' Gaberlunzieman,' which we owe to this 
monarch. 

s 2 
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The pauky auld carle cam o'er the lea, 
Wi' mony gude eens and days to me| 
Saying, gude wife, for your courtesy, 
Will ye lodge a silly auld man. 

The night was cauld ^, the carle was wat*, 
And down ayont^ the ingle ^ he sat ; 
My daughter's shoulders he gan to clap, 
And cadgily ^ ranted and sang. 

O wow, quoth he, were I as free 
As first when I saw this countrie, 
How blythe and merry wad I be, 
And I would ne'er think lang. 

He grew canty * and she grew fain ' ; 
But little did her auld minny ^ ken 
What these slee ^ twa thegither were saying, 
Whan wooing they were sae thrang ^^ 

The result of the adventure is well known, in 
the elopement of the old woman's daughter with 
the Gaherlunzie. Nothing can be more felicitously 
described than the consequences of the discovery. 
The picture of the auld wife's despair, when she 
finds that the beggar had decamped, the anticipa- 
tion that some of their gear must have walked away 
with him, and the complacent awakening of her 
charitable feelings on finding all safe, are finely 
true to nature. 

Upon the morn the auld wife raise. 
And at her leisure put on her claes ^^; 
Syne to the servant's bed she gaes, 
To speer^* for the silly puir man. 

She gaed to the bed where the beggar lay : 
The strae" was cauld, he was away. 
She clapp*d her hands, cryed dulefa day ! 
For some of our gear ^* will bo g^e. 

^ cold. " wet. ^ beyond. * fire. * merrily. • cheerfuL 

' fond. ® mother. • sly. *• busy. 

*^ dothes. " inquire. *^ straw, ** goods. 
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Some ran to co£fers, and some to kists^ ; 
But nought was stown* that could be mist. 
Sche danc'd her lane,' cryed praise be blest ! 
I've lodgM a leiP puir man. 

Since naething^s awa', as we can learn, 
The kirns * to chum and milk to earn ^ ; 
Oae but ' the house, lass, and waukeu the bairn, 
« And bid her come quickly ben'. 

, It is not too much to say that this picture, and 
the rest of the ballad, are, in point of humour, 
superior to anything of Dunbar's or of Lindsay's* 
From his zeal for the administration of strict justice 
to the lowest classes of his subjects, and his anxiety 
personally to inspect the conduct of his officers and 
judges, it was James's frequent practice to disguise 
himself and mingle much with the common people. 
• The dangers of the wilderness,' says Pinkerton* 
in one of his Gibbonian flights, ' the gloom of 
night, the tempests of winter, could not prevent 
his patient exertions to protect the helpless, ta 
punish the guilty, to enforce the observance of 
the laws. From horseback he often pronounced 
decrees worthy of the sages t seat of justice ; and, 
if overtaken by night, in the progresses which he 
made through his kingdom, or separated by design 
or by accident from his company, he would share 
the meal of the lowest peasant with as hearty a 
relish as the feast of his highest noble.' It was on 
one of these occasions that the following pleasing 
anecdote is related of him : — * Being benighted 
when hunting, he entered a cottage, situated in 
the midst of a moor, at the foot of the Ochil hills, 

' chests. ' stolen. ^ danced alone. ^ honest. 
* away. * churn. ' curdle. 

° bnt^ the outer apartment of the house* ' the inner* 
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]y»ar Ailoa, where, Imotm onlj as a slf augq who 
li;Mi IrM bk way* be wa« kindly received. To regale 
tbeir unexf/rct/^i ^ue§t, the gudenan desired the 
gtid^wife t/j ffctcb the lien that roosted, nearest the 
cock, wbir.'b is always the plompest, for the 
Stranger's supper. Tlie king, highly pleased with 
bis nigbt'ft Uxiging and hospitable entertahiinent, 
told mtne host at parting that be should be glad 
to return bis civility, and requested that the first 
thne lie came to Stirling be would call at the 
Castle, and inquire for the gudeman of Ballan- 
geicb, wlien his astonishment at finding the royal 
nmk of his guest afforded no small amusement to 
the merry monarch and bis courtiers ; whilst, to 
earry on the pleasantry, be was thenceforth desig- 
nate by James with the title of King of tiie 
Moors, * which name,' says Mr. CampbeU, the m- 
telligent minister, from whose account of the 
parish of Alloa this passage is taken, * has de- 
scended from father to son ever since, the fiunily 
liaving remained undisturbed proprietors of the 
identical spot where the unknown monarch was 
i(N> hospitably treated/ 

From this short digression on the character and 
genius of his royal master and patron we return 
to the Lion King, whom we find * agCTavating his 
roar' against the extravagance of * female orna- 
ment,' bv his supplication to the King^s Grace 
against the length of the trains worn by the ladies, 
and then known by the name of * syde-tails.' ' Fe- 
male attire has been the marked object of the 
poet's ridicule in every age. The English an- 
ti([uarie8 trace the origin of high head-dressts and 
long trains to the luxurioos reign of Riebanl II. 
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Camden tells hb thst Anne, the \fife of tliis mo- 
narch, brought in the fashion of high caps and 
long gowns. We learn from Hemingfbrd that 
a zealous ecclesiastic af that age wrote a trea- 
tise, ' Contra Caudas Domtnarum.' Chaucer's 
parson protests against the *' costlie claithing' both 
of men and women, especially reprehending the 
superfluity in ladies' gowns. Lydgate raises his 
voice against the high attire of women's heads ; 
Hoccleve against * waist clai thing.' Dunbar lashes 
the splendour of the ' farthingailiis ;' and, finally, 
Lindsay presents his supplication against ' syde- 
taillis.''^' ' Your Majesty,' says he, * has now intra* 
duced order and good government both into the 
highlands and border; were is yet ane small fault 
wkich requires reformation.' 

Sir, tho your Grace has put great order 
Baith in the highland and the border, 
Tet makid I tupplicatiouii 
To have some reformatioua 
Of ane small fault which is not tiMSOi% 
Tho it be contrair unto reason. 
Because the matter is so vUe, 
It may not have an ornate stile ; 
Therefore I pray your Excellence 
To hear me with great patience. 
Sovereign, I mean of these aydc'taiU^ 
That thro the dust and puddle trails, 
Three-quarters long, behind their heels, 
Express against all commonweills ; 
Tho bishops in pontificals 
Have men to bear well up their tails, 
For dignity of their office. 
Right so a king or an empress ; 
Howbeit they use such dignity, 
Conforming to their majesty. 

* Chahners' Works of Lindsay, vol. ii. p, 196. 
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. ' • Tho their robe-royals be upborne^ 

I think it is a very scora 
That every lady of the land 
Should have her side-tail sa trailland ; 
How high soever be their estate, 
The queen they should not counterfeit. 
Where'er they go, it may be seen 
How kirk and causeway they sweep clean. 
To see I think a pleasant sight. 
Of Italie the ladies bright ; 
In their clothing most triumphant 
Above all other Christian land ; 
Yet when they travel thro the towns, 
Men sees their feet beneath their gowns, 
Four inch above their proper heels, 
Circular about as round as wheels. 

In the same poem Lindsay complains violently 
of a fashion introduced by the Scottish ladies, in 
covering up their faces, so that nothing is seen but 
their eyes. 

Another fault, sir, may be seen. 
They hide their face all but their een. 
When gentlemen bids them gude day^ 
Without reverence they slide away : 
Unless their naked face I see. 
They get no more gude days fra me. 

These veiled faces of the women excited the 
indignation of the; Parliament of James II.9 which 
ptibHshed ftn ordinance, " that na woman come 
tOvifae kirk or market with her face mussal'd, that 
she may not be kend, under the pain of escheit of 
the curch." Lindsay's concluding admonition to 
the king upon the long trains is brief and emphatic. 

Wad your Grace my counsel tak ^, 
Ane proclamation ye should mak', 
Baitli thro the land and burrowstouns^, 
To shaw their face and cut their gowns. 

^ take. ' make. * bnrghs. 
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The only other work of our author s written dur- 
ing the lifetime of his royal master was his attack 
upon auricular confession, known by the title of 
* Kitty's Confession ;' of which the coarseness is 
not redeemed either by its wit or its poetry. 

The death of the king in 1542 left Lindsay at 
full liberty to join the party of the reformers. 
However disposed James might have been in 1540 
to favour the schemes which were then agitated 
for the reformation of the church, it is well known 
that he soon after determined upon a war with 
England, chose for his principal adviser the Cardi- 
nal Beaton, and adopted principles entirely opposed 
to all alliance with Henry VI II., or any change^ 
in the ecclesiastical establishment of the kingdom. 
Lindsay, to a certain degree, must have been in- 
fluenced by the opinions of a monarch by whose 
patronage he had been cherished, and in whose 
service he filled an honourable and ancient office. 
Now he was at liberty to act uninfluenced by self- 
interest, without any outrage ofiered to the decen- 
des of gratitude or affection, and he hesitated not 
a moment to unite himself to the party of the 
reformers ; one of the results of this was his publi-' 
cation of the tragedy of the * Cardinal/ 

The murder of Beaton, one of the most flagrant 
acts which has been perpetrated in any age or 
country, took place, as is well known, at St. 
Andrew's on the 29th May, 1546. Into its secret 
history we will not now enter, remarking only that 
the plot can be traced upon evidence of the most 
unquestionable authenticity to Henry VIII., that 
the assassins have been detected in intimate corre- 
spondence with tliat monarch, proposing tlie. cut- 
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ting oiT this able enetnj, recehing bis approval of 
dte design, mipported by bis money, and encoo- 
mged by the promise of a tbeher in bis dominions *. 
To Lindsay, and many of tbe reformers, the atro* 
city of tbe deed was forgotten in tbe ^elings of 
Iriumpb and gratabitian with wbicb they regarded 
tbe removal c^ their ablest and most determined 
enemy. Tbe tone of tbe Lord Lion, however, is 
more qaiet and decorous than that adopted by 
Knox. Sitting in bis oratory, and pondering 
in a tboacbtful and melancholy mood over Boccac- 
do's work on the ' Downfall of Princes,' a grisly 
gbost glides into tbe chamber with a pale coun- 
tenance, and tbe blood flowing horn many woonds 
over its rich ecclesiastical vestments :— 

I titf iog 10 upon my book reading, 
Rielit suddenly afore me did appear 

Ane woimdit man abundaniKe bleiding. 
With Tisage pale, and with a deidly cheer, 
Seeming a man of twa*and-fifty year, 

In raiment red, clothed full courteously 

Of velvet and of satin cramosye. 

This, as may be easily anticipated, is tbe appari- 
tion of the once proud Cardinal, who is made to 
rehearse his own story, to expose bb ambition, 
prodigality, and oppression ; from which be tiJ^es 
occasion to admonish his brethren tbe prelates 
upon the criminal courses in which they indulged, 
and to enter a solemn caveat to all earthly princes 
against their indiscriminate presentation of eccle* 
siastical benefices to ignorant and unworthy pastors. 

Mak him bishop that nrndentlie can pieich 
As doth pertain till his vocation ; 

*** Appendix to the Life sf Sir Ibemas Craig, No. I. 
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Ane peraoun qiihilk his paiochouii eta 

Oar vicars mak dew mmistratioun, 

And alsi I mak you suppUcatiouDi 
Mak your abbottis of richt religious men, 
'Quilk ChristiB law can to their convent kea. 

Any further quotation from thh piece is unneoes* 
Bary. 

In the pages of our contemporary historians dop- 
ing this period, we see so little of the private life 
and manners of the times, that everything must be 
welcome which can supply this defect ; and in sack 
a light * Lindsay's History of Squire Meldrum ' is 
particularly valuable and interesting. It was 
composed about the year 1550, and contains a 
biography of a gallant feudal squire of those days, 
drawn up from his own recital by the affectionate 
liand of his friend and contemporary. 

With help of Clio I intend, 
8a Minerve would me sapience lend» 
Ane noble Squyer to descrive. 
Whose douchtiness during his lyfe 
I knew myself, thereof I write. 
And all his deeds I dare indite, 
And secrets that I did not know' 
That noble Squire to me did sho«r« 
So I intend the best I can 
Describe the deeds, and eke the man*. 

We have accordingly the birth, parentage, edu- 
•cation, adventures, death, and testament of ' Ane 
jioble and vailiant Squire, William Meldrum, 
umquhyle (lately) Laird of Cleish and Binns*'' 
We first learn that he was of noble birth. 

Of noblesse lineally descendit 
Quhilk their n^de fame has aye defendit. 
Gude Williame Meldrum he was named. 
Whose honour bricht was ne'er delamedt 

^ Fo«nifli vek ii., -p. 345. 
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After hamng been educated m all die exeicises 
of chtrafay, this noble iq[tiJre began his * Tassalage * 
at twenty jean of ^e. Ub poitiait at this time 
if pepoMesttng. His coimtenaoce was handsome. 
Ins expreasion cheerful and joroos, his stature of 
middle height, his figure admirably px^portioned, 
yet strong and athletic ; his manners were amiable, 
and his love of honor and knightly deeds so ardent 
that he determined to win his spars both in Eng- 
land and in France. 

Because he was to eourageonsy 
La4lict of him was amorous. 
He was aoe lorer fiw a da^K^ 
Meek in chalmer like a lame ; 
Bui in the field aoe campioufly 
Hampaod lyke ane wild Ijroun*. 

At this moment James IV. had despatched a 
fleet to assist his ally the King of France agsunst 
the attack of Henry VII L It conveyed an army 
of three thousand men, commanded by the Earl of 
Arran, whilst the office of Admiral was entrusted to 
Gordon of Letterfury. Under Arran young Squire 
Meldrum determined to commence his warlike 
education, and an adventure soon occurred which 
is strongly characteristic of the times. In passing 
the coast of Ireland a descent was made upon 
Carrickfergus, which was taken and sacked widi 
great barbarity. In the midst of those dreadfid 
jcenes which occur under such circumstances, a 
young and beautiful lady had been seized by some 
of the brutal soldiery, and was discovered by Mei- 
drum imploring them to spare her life, and what 
was dearer to her than life, her honour. They had 
stript ]^Qx of her rich garments, and she stood 

* Poems, vol. ii., p. 253. 
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helpless and almost naked when this brave youth 
flew to her assistance, and upbraided them for their 
cruelty and meanness. He was instantly attacked 
by the ruffians, but the struggle ended in Iiis 
slaying them both, and saving the lady from the 
dreadful fate which seemed impending over her. 
The description of her dress is graceful and 
curious : — 

Her kirtle was of scarlet red, 
Of gold ane garland on her head 
Decorit with enamelyne ^, 
Belt and brochis of silver fyne ; 

Scarce had Squire Meldrum rescued this beauti- 
ful and unknown lady than the trumpet sounded, 
and it became his duty to hurry on board. But 
his noble and generous conduct had made an im- 
pression on her which can be easily imagined. 
To be saved from death and dishonour^ to see her 
deliverer only for a moment, but to see enough of 
him in that brief interval to be convinced that he 
was the very mirror of youthful beauty and valor, 
all this was what few gentle hearts could resist, 
and we do not wonder when she throws herself in 
a transport of gratitude and admiration at his feet, 
informs him of the high rank of her father, and 
in very unequivocal terms offers him her hand and 
her heart. But it might not be ; Squire Meldrum 
dared not desert the banner of his lord the high 
admiral ; he must pass on to take his fortune in 
France. ^ Ah !' said the lady, ' if it must be thus^ 
let me dress myself as thy page, and follow thee 
but for love V ' Nay ; thou art too young to be 
thus exposed to danger/ said Meldrum ; ' but let 

^enameU 
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r jiKveO, r j«a to G^ 

M eldnoD ncM" embarks, afi^ harng Deceived a 
lofe^token frfna kit mk^roM, a rich rabj set in a 
tingf and the ikci wtacha the tbanB fii Brittany, 
wbere the armr is disembarked, aad tbe Sqcdie 
entrusted with ^ eoinmaiid of fire bonded men. 
^ Harry tbe Eigbtb of Eagiand/ jporsiies the bis- 
tonff ^ waa at tbat time hring witb bis army at 
Caiats, maidRg war on tbe realm of France ; and 
akbottgb tbere was no pitdied battle, yet daily 
•ktmnsbtng took irface between die hosts, fof tlie 
Kmg of France with bis i^ieat army wasencamped 
near band in Picardy, Squire Mddnon bearing of 
diis, immediately cbo«e a hundred spears, die best 
men in bis conrpany, and riding to tiie Ffencfa 
quarters, was courteously received by the King/ It 
dianeed tliat at this moment there was amongst the 
English a haidv and excellent soldier, named in tlie 
itory Maister Talbarty nrobably Talbot, who used 
to stalk about with ' silver tokens of war ' in his 
bonnet, speaking somewhat lightly of the French^ 
and proclaiming that, for his lady's sake, he was 
ready to break nis spear with any man who would 
lu^cept his challenge. His defiance had not beea 
answered previous to Meldrum's arrival in th« 
camp. Talbart next addresses the Scots, and the 
young sausre, without a moments hesitatioii^ 
takes up nis gage : — ^ 
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And when the Squyer Meldnim 
Hard tell this campioua was come, 
Richt hastily he past him till 
Demanding him what was his will P 
Foisooth, I can find none, quotii he. 
On horse or foot dare fecht^ me. 
Then, said he, it Wer great ichame 
Without hattle ye should pass hame'. 
Therefore to Qod I make a^ow 
The mome myself shall fight with yow. 

Talbot, an experienced champion, with an iron 
frame and great skill in his weapons, dissuades the 
young adventurer from a contest in which he re- 
presents him as certain to lose his life. Meldrum, 
however, derides his Hjisurance, and assures him 
that, with the assistance of God, he trusts to tame 
his pride :— 

I trust that God shall be my guide, 
And give me grace to stanche thy pride, 
Tho thou wert great as Gow Mak Mome. 

The Englishman now returns to his brethren 
in the camp, and informs them of the combat 
which he is to have on the morrow with a young 
Scot, whose pride he means to take down. 

He showed his brethren of his land 
How ane young Scot had taeu on hand 
To fecht with him beside Montreuil, 
Bot I trust he shall pruife the fuil. 
Quoth they, the morn that sail we ken, 
The Scots are haldin ^ bardie men^. 

* When,' continues Lindsay, ' it was reported 
to Monsieur D'Aubigny that the squire had taken 
on hand to fight with Talbart, he greatly com* 

^ fight. * home. ' estoemod. 

* Poemi, voL ii, p* 257. 



m hk Unt, tnrmogated Lnn apoa toe ffufajeeL 
MttrArzm. u^^ mc^destij adcno^fiedeed Qiat be 
kad f!or ic.^ hctoaar of Scotiand iiiuiertak»& tliat 
fcau.«^ : adiim^. that were he as weii iiocsed as ke 
wa4 anned. £e had littie doahi of die Ticiorr. 
UffOin Uik IXAabigDT tent throogh the host, axid 
eoii#^;t-ng a haf)dreii hone, bade the squire select 
the tteed which pleased him best. He did so ao 
eordingl J, voA lightly leaping on his back, poshed 
liim to his speed and checking him in his career, 
declared that no horse in the wocid coold nm nwie 
pieasantlr. The picture gf the yoothfoi warrior 
setting out for the combat all armed except the 
head, with his helmet borne before him bj his 
squire, is charmingly gi?en : — 

lU took bis Icare, and vent to roL 
Then early in the mom him dxest 
Wantonly in bis warlike weed. 
All brafely armed, exceint the head. 
He leapt upon bis courser good. 
And proudly in bis stirmps stood. 
Ills spear and shield and helm was borne 
By souyers that rode him befome ; 
A TelTet cxp on bead he bare, 

A coif of gold confined his hair. 

* * * * » 

The Sqiiyer bore into his shield 
An otter in a siWer field. 
His horse was horded full richlie, 
Cipf^tA with satin cramosie. 
Then forward rode this campiotm 
With sound of tnmipet and clarioun, 
And imeedilie tpurrit o*er the bent, 
Like Mars, the God armipotent. 

Talbart» in the mean time, is greatly disturbed 
by a dream, in which be sees a great black otter 



\ 
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rise from the sea, and fiercely attack him, pulling 
him down from his horse. He relates the vision 
to his friends, who ridicule his consternation ; and, 
ashamed of his weakness, he arms himself at all 
points, and mounting his horse, proceeds to the 
lists. The arrangement of the lists, and the meet- 
ing of the combatants, is extremely spirited. 

Than clariouns and trumpeitis blew. 
And weiriouris ^ mony hither drew ; 
On everie side come monie* man. 
To behald wha the battel wan \ 
The field was in a medow grene, 
Quhare everie man micht weill be seue. 
The heraldis put thame sa in ordour, 
That no man past within the bordour. 
Nor preissit to come within the grene, 
Bot heraldis and the campiounis kene. 
The ordour and the circumstance 
Wer lang to put in remembrance. 
Quhen ther twa nobill men of weir 
Wer weill accouterit in thair geir^ 
And in their handis Strang bourdounes^^ 
Than trumpets blew, and clariounis ; 
And heraldis cryit, hie on hicht*, 
Now let them go — God schaw the richt'. 
Than speedilie thay spurrit their hors, 
And ran to uther^ with sic fors, 
That baith thair speiris in sindne flaw. 

Thus slightly modernised. 

Then clarions bra]^*d and trumpets blew^ 
And many a warrior hither drew, 
Princes and peers, a glorious sight, 
To crowd the lists and view the fight. 
The field was fenc'd in meadow green, 
Where every man might well be seen, 

^ warriors. ' many a man. ^ won. 

J* warlike habiliments^ * strong spears. • height* 

^ the right. ® against each other, 
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Alt umXtL uut. 3=t3gjiirMmnr above 
'Zi' jottAb Im: uaxner jumt mipr 5bie. 
Tut chatmpiuii* laraii: aiinu: ^pen; -thgffi. 
lij i^itniMii'd ^(nsiL inm} hxaA Id ^hssL 

ifutittin. titt: inmgwttt* wwmfiiifl ciHar; 
1l 5«r ««» luar'c i^ saim- i^aair, 
TiHr «uMsmL liunildft cdesfi an "iawiph^ 




readHy*^ : iU; k rani^piititod, asid tiiSMrai to tke 
<e4tnJb M'hJb 4s«db liuDcse!^ licit h^ oatmfamaamm bdSeve 

iMuir^ kniutd H^idj 6x^m in Ivine, akl takiii^ 
i£<; itviu^tcM kiuglit in Ids amas, comteoiKlT snp- 
yi/ii^ suA afmimUsii itfm ; bat mhftn he looked 
tt^ «a4 «t«r ivM fbiddf with the deriee of an otter 
n^u a t^JY^n' fidd, ^ Aii^" said he, '* now bath 
my dfiiMm yftm^d true: jour's k the otter that 
\taiih cnm>m me to bleed ; bat never shall I just 
a^aio, ller«, therefore, aecordhig to oar agvee- 
m<mif I yield to thee both bone and harness.' 

TtM« Cdiid the fcfoie mott comteoiaijry 
I ihaukrmt^ brihet, facntUjr; 
Rut » < 4m 0g Uvm ihte mart 1 1 
I fif^ Uft We and bonouf^t aakft ; 
Who cov«ftii more ie but a drnd. 
Be be a belled fciu|^ or earL 

Delighted with these noble sentunents, the cap- 

* Peema, toL ti, p* 261. The renet u» digbfly 
and modenmed* 
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tain of the English takes Meldrum by the hand, 
and leads him into the pavilion, where he is served 
with a sumptuous collation, and highly commended 
by all for his valour and generosity. Meanwhilei 
Talbard's wounds are dressed; and the squirci 
before taking his leave, embraces him with ten* 
derness, and bids him be of good cheei; for thia 
was but the chance of arms. He then mounts 
his horse, and returns to his own camp, where he 
is received with much honour. 

From Picardy the squire proceeded to Nor- 
mandy, as the navy of Scotland was still lying on 
that coast ; and finding little opportunity of gain- 
ing distinction, he put himself at the head of a 
company of a hundred and sixty men-at-arms,— 

Enanned well, like men of weir, 

With hakbut, culvering, pike, and spear ; 

and returned to Amiens, where Lewis of France 
was then encamped. As the war had terminated, 
however, he found no military employment ; and 
although much courted m France, and ' afiked ia 
marriage by a lady of great possessions,' youth, 
made him so ' light-headed,' that he did not 
choose to wed; and having fitted out a ship 
for himself and his soldiers, well furnished with 
* artillery, bow, and speir,' besides the best wine 
that he could select, he set sail from Dieppe for 
Scotland. On the voyage, he was borne down 
upon by an English privateer, of far greater size 
and strength than his own vessel ; yet he disdained 
to attempt an escape; and, after a desperate ei^ 
gagement, captured the hostile galzeon, by board- 
ing her. He then continued his voyage ; and, on 

T 2 







1^ rU. everi teas. i«r tra* m. tsann. 
Xuc viiia. iifc tssfvcdiec ten lot jsn£ 

ITitx. irme MUAf:. liL. a: "&» 
Ote 'istft. htsKtwax ^ut ngnyer pHC ; 

Kf; yvryuKA iuc it; segKn^ '. 
Wittsun ii» XMSL ^bc xnusai ttjfvmK 
Of lu» tnumpBEatxB jueasant juatit 

Yi)atM0c '^ts!t v«» ^bkC tfbncx tine 

B>ift ret tbf: K#uk Kimifc txm£vfaeD^ 

Of tibd* JVUA^ MfUTtT; «f JBtt 

Ax»d Aktv it i^ctuoed iuBD la F: 




Tbe mattnert of the timet are stroBgij " "i^^l 
in the |MW«age decaiiMog the •quire's bed^aaber. 

Bje €wnd btt dbalatier veill anarit 
Mitii dunuk'' v<m^ on tMMvd dvpl^it. 
Of rtsiMWA be had bit waill\ 
Oudc a^uavitv, wia«, aad aiO, 
Witb uoble eooafitf, bran, and geUl'; 
huA io tbe aqojrer (ared li^^bt 



1M\% adventure concluded, as might be expected, 
{n tlte gallant Meldrum gaining the heart of this 
young widow ; but discovering that he is related 

' r«pofe. • rejoiee. • napeiy. 

* choice. ' brawn and j^j. 
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to her late husband, they delay the marriage till & 
dispensation can be procured from Rome. Mean-* 
while, as they have plighted their troth to each 
other, he remains at the castle. 

And sa he levit pleasantlie 
Ane certain time with his ladle : 
Sometime with hawking and hunting, 
Sometime with wanton hone rinning ; 
And sometime hke ane man of weir, 
Full galzeardlie wald rin ane speir. 
He wan the prize above them all, 
Baith at the butts and the futeball ; 
Till every solace he was abill, 
At cartis and dyce, at chess and tabill ; 
And eif ye Ibt, I shall yow tell 
How he beseigit ane castell. 

Into the particulars of this siege we may 
not enter; but messengers having arrived in 
Strathern to inform his beautiful mistress that a 
baron, named Macpharlane, had violently occupied 
one of her castles in the Lennox, the 8(}uire de- 
clares his determination to proceed mstantly 
against him. 

IntUl his hart there ^w sic ire. 
That all his body brint like fire, 
And swore it suld full dear be said, 
Gif he should find him in that hald *. 

The squire now arms himself, assembles his men, 
and with his lady's right-hand glove in his helmet^ 
rides day and night till he reaches the castle* 
which, after an obstinate defence, he carries by 
escalade, exhibiting as much clemency in sparing 

^ Swore if he found him in that hold it should be a dear 
purchase. • 



mii jBaeiaL olH ic ae: 









Of 9aff«di» /MT k it tRa£ \ 
fsr. fOiJwafr Mui iaiMt: escrr 
I Xktrwi xMft tiat> Jt t«e ml 




^^iioji *A Kjar. a cruel kxiigiit, »iio 
to e<$tjci^ m^r thk U^f^ casdeT in Stxathen, kadi, 
it u^m%^ *ii^rfmfx*A tbat a gemleman of Iob ac- 

Zuaiirtaiic^ t}^j»j\4 rnarrr ber, ai>d disapptnnted m 
>« hffi^^ by tkh*i ^trnvH of Squire Meldnnii, ht 
hyn « ^x/wairdiy pi##t to bis dettroctioii. Aooord- 
ihielVf wit^ft 'd^M/tA Uj cro« tbe ferry betireeQ Leidi 
a#*^ Fif<;, <m hi* return from Edloburgb, vbere he 
}ui4 \h^m cjilltd hy bu9irie»«, be finds hinuelf 
hv hin morUd en<*rny, with a partj of sixty 
T(rt, altfi/wfrh wjly ei^jt senrants were in bis 

Jmnyf hw^h js fiiv indomitable valour, that be £s- 
\tunn U) fly; and, after a desperate contest, is 
left for dead on the field, bathed in bis blood, and 

* Poemgf yoL iL p. 289* 
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almost cut to {Hecea by unnumbered wounds. 
Anthony ]>Arcy, Seigneur de la Bastie, a French 
knight of great valour and accomplishment, was» 
at this moment, lieutenant or sub- govern or of 
Scotland, appointed by the Duke of Albany, then 
regent. He happened to be passing with his suite 
near the spot where the unfortunate Meldrum had 
been left by his cruel assailants, and instantly 
ordering a pursuit, and personally engaging iw 
it, he apprehended the assassin, and had him 
lodged in ward before a few hours had elapsed^ 
Before, however, the trial came on, he was himself 
most cruelly waylaid and murdered, by Hume of 
Wedderburn ; and Meldrum, who now slowly ie« 
covered from his wounds, had the mortification tO' 
see hift mortal enemy liberated from confinement^ 
and to hear that his lovely mistress had been comp-> 
pelled to marry, in spite of the strongest resistanoe 
on her side. Wlien the squire lay so grievously; 
wounded in his lodging, the wisest physicians in 
the country are described as flocking unsought tdi 
give him their advice ; and so ably did he profit 
by their attendance and instructions, that, in thft 
course of hi» recovery, he himself became an ex- 
pert ' leech,* and greatly benefited the poor by 
prescribing for them. 

The greatest leedies of the land 
Came to 'him all without commandi 
And all practikis on him provit, 
Because he was sa weill belovit ; 
They took on hand his life to save. 
And he them gave what they would have ; 
But he sa lang lay into pane, 
He turned to be ane chiiurgiano ; 






Urn mtr^jfJ: *^yarj0:ifx.. ine cm viuaL 1%^ 

ili( v«i MO naide u^enf^dejnie 

l# tiye f^xir^ Uit, if 'POX kit voadesM 
#f iii«i3m3»e, lie deidf^L-ted ia rmtmz 
«P(fe «idk or v^m^ied, a&d diftribataig to all 

The eooekitvw Kir/vf ta a rerj ^ 

Im fittti^oeM to tisK#fe rows wiiidk b 

§iA^!mrdy maAt to bu betfotJied mistieas in Stntk- 



Tb«« *adi jtatf Ut \m \aAft waktf 
A ^MS^fttd ruyix ht woM make, 
Y(ttk wilA tuiif reoMon, aod wne, 
Witk t4i/t^ «a4 HMtn, sad frotage &ie; 
Of UsA or |(ii;tll tfccre wm do wetai, 
Aft4 ly^fCrMM ht waXA tuA want 
I >#iiv« it*>tm •Htin^ at hk tabiU 
l^fffA* Mt4 \M4t4m honorabiU, 
With km^'w and many a gaj fqaftfi 
Whieh W4rr« too lang (ot to deelair; 

' geniiii* 
* Potmf, roL ii. p. 300. 
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With mirth, muiick, ami tninttrttlay. 

All thii )i« did for hii lftdi««, 

And for her ■uku, durinff hia HAi) 

Wad never be weddid tu ane wifW. 

And when he did decline to aye 

He faillit neer of hii courage. 

Of ancient itoriei for to tell, 

Above all uthcr he did precell | 

So that evorilk creature 

To hear him iiieak took great ploaiure. 

After some years this illuBtrloui squiro wai 
seized with a mortal illness, and exuired at tilt 
Strutlier in Fife, the castle of his nobio friend and 
patron, the Earl of Crawfurd. During his siok- 
ness, however, he had leisure to write his testa* 
inent, which has been thrown into verso by Sir 
David Lindsay with much spirit and beauty. It I| 
a remarkable production, and, independent of Iti 
poetical merit, which is of a higli kind, may bt 
studied with advantage as an autliontic picture of 
a dyin^ warrior of those times. It breathes ttom 
beginnmff to end the soul of cliivalry. Firsti 
we have Uie squire's acknowledgment of tlie insta- 
bility and brevity of all human existence ;-*-my 
body, says he, is now weak, I nlainlv feel I am 
about to pay my debt to Nature ; but I nere resign 
to God my spirit which he hath made immortal. 

My spreit hartlie I recommend, 

In manuB tiiaa. Domine ; 
My hope to thee ii to aicend, 

Kex quia redimisti me. 
From sin resurrexisti me, 

Or else my taul had been forlorn I 
With sapience docuisti me— 

Blest DO the hour tliat thou wast born. 

Having declared his faith and trust in God, he 



fn/epnt^s^ towmmmMig: Unee w^jt jot^ all of doe 

fMMAi^ ryf LcfAvitf^ to be ys ffXA^c&Sfi/ci z — Ehmd, 

ler ^s^^jf^^ awi i ^ Wauiter liaiKiftaT. I^cntisi ^ Jocoi, 
S ft</ivk iraiT^/^ kniiHtt. * I do so/ mits ke^ 
' htf^Sifpnts^ tKft fttrmiame of lindsEnr dctct CuLed to 
dM; CTf/wu^ mA witl fMT«T (all to me.' His bi- 
looeti/^f^ noir i>ec<M»e uimite. * Dispose/ sars 
IttTf ^ of imr w«Jth to mr next of km, acconlmg to 
your pl«auiore. It m well knoim I was nerer ad- 
Hadm to bea^mg or boarding, I cared no more 
fer gold than ff^ glaM, And re, mv dear ftiendi, 
wlto are mf relatives bv blood, fail nci, I beseech 
TOO, to be pre^ient at mr funeral feast Ye know 
Aow magnanimottJilf I fiare defended that fiunOy 
ftme wmcb is dear to as alL As to the disposal 
of m3r bod3rJtJS mj command tbat ye first disem- 
Kmefl ft, and, baving wajibed it well with wine, 
enclose tl in a cof^ly carved shrine of cedar or 
Cyprus, anointing it witb delicious balm, cinnamon, 
Md tbe most precious spices/ 

In tmrnn twsin, of gold and predums stonei, 
Rfi»brffi« my h«art and tongue right craftily, 

Tb«n ratifc a monument above my bones 
In holy abbaye, placed triumphantly; 
Of mar b1« block« tmiculptur'a curiously ; 

Tb«fr«in my coffin and my dust enclose, 

Within these solemn precincts to repose. 

Tliere succeeds a curious specimen of the 
genr;ral belief in judicial astrology in these times. 
* it is certain/ says the squire, ' that the con- 
stijllatioris of Mars, Venus, and Mercury pre- 
sided over my nativity. To their influence I owe 
my fame in finreign lands. Wherefore/ saya he. 
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' I leave my body to Mars, my ornate tongue to 
Mercury, and my faithful heart to Venus.' This 
conduct is eulogised by Lindsay as devout, pious^ 
and charitable, so there evidently appeared nothing 
improper in this Pagan style of te&tament, which to 
our ears sounds so profane and unchristian. The 
same strange mixture of warlike triumph, and 
joyous devotion, of Christian and classical imagery 
runs through the whole. *• Let me be buried,' says 
he, * in every way like a warrior ; let there be no 
monks or friars, or anything in a black livery about 
my heir.' 

Duill ^ weeds I think hjrpocrisie, and scome 
With heudis heklit' doun athwart their ene*, 

By men of arms my body shall be borne ; 
Into that band see that no black be seen, 
But let the liveries be xed, bhie, and greoi. 

The funeral procession, or rather the martial 
triumph, is directed to be under the heraldic care 
of his friend, Sir David Lindsay. 

My friend, Sir David Lindsay, of the Mount, 

Shall put in order my processioun. 
I will that there pass foremost in the front, 

To bear my pensil, a stout champion, 

With him a band of Mara religion^ 
That is to say, instead of monks and friers, 
In gude ordour ane thousand hagbutteirs. 

Next them a thousand footmen in a rout, 

With spear and shield, with buckler, bow, and brandy 

In liveries rich, young stalwart men and stoni; 
Thirdly, in ordir there shall come a band 
Of warriors, that know well to wraik their harmes^^ 
^Their captain wiA my standard in his hand : 

On barbed steeds a hundred men*at-arnuL 

^ mourning. ' pulled. * ejes. 
^ avenge fteir-wrongtw 
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It woald be tediocu to marshal the whole pnv 
eestion. The silver banner with the three sable 
Otters, the helmet carried by a knight, the sword, 
gloires of plate, shield, and the coat armour, are 
ail dwelt on by the dying squire with affiectionate 
earnestness ; and their places fixed for them 
in the procession. Then follow his barbed horse, 
and his spear carried by some brave man of 
bis own kindred. After which the procession 
ft to be closed by a multitude of earls, lords, and 
knights, clothed in the livery of the deceased, and 
l>earing each a laurel branch in their hands— as a 
proof that the warrior, whom they are carrying to 
the grave, never fled from any field, or yielded 
bimself prisoner to an enemy. 

Each baron bearing in bis hand on high 

A laurel bough, ensign of Tictory, 
Because I nerer fled out of the fieM, 

Nor yet as prisoner to my foes did yield. 

Having arrived at the cathedral, after the gos- 
pel and the offertory, the squire directs an orator 
to ascend the pulpit, where, with ornate eloquence 
and at great leisure he is to read the book of the 
legend of his life from end to end. ' Then,' says 
he, * enclose my body in its sepulture, but let no 
knell be rung/ 

Let not be rung for me that day soul knells, 
But great caunounis gar them crack for bells. 

I have given a full, but, I trust, not a tedious 
analysis of this remarkable poem, from a con- 
viction that in all essential particulars the his- 
tory is real, and that it presents an accurate picture 
of the maAnerifind principles of the age, although 
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richly coloured, and given with that freshness and 
spirit which most matters of fact receive when they 
pass through the mind of a man of genius. The 
reader will perhaps be amused at the high praises 
which the squire bestows upon himself. But we 
must recollect that Lindsay somewhat inartiOcially 
places his own sentiments in the mouth of his 
hero. Thus, in the conclusion of his * Testament,' 
where he introduces an adieu to the noble lords and 
ladies of his acquaintance, the dying Meldrum» 
with complacent vanity, and a strongly expressed 
conviction of his own delightful and amiable qua- 
lities, which runs through the whole story of his 
life, considers it certain that all will be inconso- 
lable for his departure. The fairest eyes of France 
will be dimmed by weeping; the beauteous stars of 
London eclipsed by sorrow, and the lamps of love- 
liness, which illuminate the night of the north, 
shrouded in the darkness of grief. But most 
heartily does he bid farewell to the fairest of them 
all — the star of Strathem : — 

Ten thousand times adieu, above them all, 
Star of Stratherae, my Lady Sovereign, 
For whom I shed my blood with mickle pain. 

Brethren in arms, adieu — ^in general 

For me I wist your hearts will be full sore ; 

All true companions, into special, 
I say to you, adieu for evermore 

Till that we meet again with God in gloir. 
Sir Ourate — now give me incontinent 
My crisme, with the holy sacrament. 

Although the writings of Lindsay may be consi-* 
dered no mean instrument in preparing the way for 
the reformation in Scotland, it is remarkable that 
we lose sight of their author when the revolution 
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{racter, the image of his Maker, changed by sin 
into a gloomy wilderness, covered by the awful 
fihadaw of the divine vengeance ; instructed by 
such lessons of Christian philosophy, and fiill of 
heavenly musings, Lindsay, to use his own sweet 
language, a{^ears to have 

* stood content 
With quiet life and sober rent ; 
And ta'en him, in his latter sge^ 
Unto his simple hermitage.' 

It was, however, no idle or unprofitabb retrsat, 
for in it he produced his longest, and, in many ne- 
spects, his most useful wodk, *• The Monarchies 
It embraces the history of the most famous mo^ 
narchies that have existed in the world ; but, with 
a similar love of tracing the stream of time to its 
fountain head, which is so remarkable a charac- 
teristic in the Gothic chronicles upon the same sub- 
ject, it commences with the creation, and only 
concludes with the general judgment. To enter 
into any laboured critique, or analysis of oo inter* 
minable and multifarious a work, would exhaust 
even the most gentle reader. The author throws 
his narrative into the form of a dialogue between 
Experience and a Courtier, opening the poem with 
a sweet, rural landscape. Disturbed by his morn- 
ing ponderings on the complicated distresses of 
this mortal scene, he rises early from his couch, 
and walks forth^ on a May morning, into a de- 
lightful park — 

Somewhat before fresh Phoebus uprising, 
"Where he might hear the free birds sweetly ting; 
Inta a park he past for his pleasure^ 
Dceerit weill by craft of dame NatuM. 
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me repair, then, not to Mount Parnassus, but to 
Mount Calvary ; let me be refreshed, not by the 
fabled Heliconian rill, but by the blessed and real 
fountain which flowed from the pierced side of 
my Redeemer, Walking onward, with his mind 
filled with these holy aspirations, he sees an aged 
man, sitting under a holly : — 

Into that park I saw appear 

An aged man, that drew me near ; 

Qtihais herd was near three-quarter lang, 

His hair down o'er his shoulders hang. 

The quhilk as ony snaw was white, 

Whom to behold I thought delight. 

His habyte angelyke of hue, ^ 

Of colour like the sapphire blue. 

Under a holly he reposit, 

Of whose presence I was rejosit. 

I did salute him reverentlie, 

Sa did he me richt courteouslie ; 

To sit down he requested me, 

Under the shadow of that tro, 

To save me from the sonnis heat, 

Among the flowers soft and sweet, 

For I was weary for walking ; 

Then we began to fall talking ; 

I sperit his name, with reverence, 

I am, said he, Experience, 

The picture of the aged man, reclining under 
the shade of the holly, his beard descending down 
his breast, his white locks scattered over his 
shoulders, his flowing robe of sapphire blue, con- 
trasted with the green of the soft, natural couch 
on which he lies, the grave and placid deportment 
which inspired reverence, and the courtesy which 
won affection, is finely conceived and executed. 
The poem henceforth assumes the form of a dia- 
logue between the author and this venerable sage, 
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ait«B ffidi Dwdi eloqaeace and poetic fcTfaac, deft- 
Ten a kiod of dvooide of kmaam enor and am, 
from iu esriKst appeanmce m Eden^ lil its fix^ 
d a m n m the day of jw^uif M i l , The tnttwaof ^ii 
aamtnre is occasaonaflj Tdiefed by Ikileepisodei, 
m whkh the zuihcr speaks in lus ova pezaovi. 
Hjim, in hnaiUitUon of Cbancer and I^dgate, in 
England, and of Ills SoottislibrelliieB,Doi]^iasaiid 
Wedderburn, Lindsaj introdoces ' an Kxrlamation 
to the Reader, toodiing the Writing of his Poem 
in the vulgar and maternal Language.' His 
argument or apology is sound and unanswerable. 
' J write/ says be, ^ for Jok and Thom, coilzears, 
carters, and cooks ; and I, therefore, make use of 
their language/ ^ Aristotle and Plato,' says he, 
* did not communicate their philosophy in Dutch 
or Italian; Virgil and Cicero did not write in 
Chaldec or Hebrew. Saint Jerome, it is true, 
translated the Bible into Latin, but if Saint Je- 
rome had been bom in Argyleshire, he would have 
translated it into Gaelic *.' 

One of the most interesting portkatt of Lind- 
say's * Monarchy ' is that in the second book, 
where ho considers the subject of the Catholic 
worship of images, and draws a vigorous parallel 
between the idolatries of the Gentiles and diat of 
the Romish church. Unlike the more violent 
reformers who succeeded him, he is far from utt^- 
ing an uncompromising anathema against the use 
•f images; on the contrary, if properly ein- 
'•ed, he considers them useful helps to devotion, 
ns which may be instrumental to the instruc- 

* Wnton*! Hist, Eng. Poet., vol. lii. p. 197. 
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tion and the fortifyiiig the fiuth of the unlearned. 
It is only when we kneel and pray lo them that 
Uiey become sinful and unscriptural. 

But we, by counsel of clergy, 

Have licenie to make imagery ; 

Which of unlearned are the books, 

For when the people on them looks^ 

It bringeth to remembrance 

Of Saintis Uves the circumstance, 

How the faith to fortify 

Hiey suffered pain richt patiently. 

Seeing the image of the Rude, 

Men should remember on the blude 

Which Christ, intil his passion, 

Did shed for our salvation ; 

Or when thou seest aue portraiture 

Of blessed Mary Virgin pure, 

Ane lovely babe upon her knee. 

Then in th^ mind remember thee 

The wordis which the prophet said. 

How she should be both mother and maid* 

But who sittis down upon their knees, 

Praying to any images, 

With orison or offerand. 

Kneeling with cap into theur hand, 

Ne difference bene, I say to thee. 

From the Gentile*s idolatry *, 

In the following stanza^ Lindsay alludes to an 
image of St. Giles, the patron saint of £dinhurgh,. 
which was afterwards connected with a noted event 
in the history of the reformation — 

Of Edinborough the great tdolatrie, 

And manifest abominatioun ; 
On their feast-day, all creatures may see— 

They bear an auld stock image thro* the town^ 
With talbrone, trumpet, schalme, and clarion, 

Whilk has usit mony a year begone^ 

* Poems, vol iii. p. 5. 
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TiA bat c/ uis imoist Lab^ar ^id laotfiic to 

1j( of S^ipcensbiV. 1m§^ ctoin:^ oBie of die sbbbiI 
procoskiPQa ia vruxlk tiue priesu ai&d 6izn |aradgj 
it ihetxt^ tut ckf^ on viicL occason, to ■» lk 
vonb of Kdox^ '^ One took tbe idol W the keek. 
zsA dai^^ng bis bead to the street, left D^wm 
vitboot bead or bands. Tbe Grey Tnan gapod. 
tbe Black Fiian blev, tbe prifsts panted and fled, 
and \>xjiff^ w» be tbat first gat tbe bomeV 

Tbe me and abuse of tbe tempoial pover of the 
PopedoiD, tbe onbohr iires of many ^tbe clergy, 
tbe injiiriofis effects of pUgrimages, tbe disastroiis 
eonseqoenoes wbicb spring from tbe ignorance of 
tbe peo{^ tbe bappj results to be antidpaled 
from tbe publication of the Scriptnres and miaMialu 
in tbe yemacular language of die country, aie 
all enlarged upon by Lindsaj, in a strain of 
Tigorous and convincing, tbougb sometimes bomely 
argument ; at last. Experience, baring concluded 
bis beaveni J lessons, takes leave of bis papH in 
Ibese sweet stanzas — 

Of oar talking now let os make an end, 
BehaU' how Phoebus doirnwart dob '^''•'■^m 
Towait his pafice in the Occident ; / 

Dame Cynthia, I see, she does pretend 
Intill her watry legionn till ascend 
With Tisage paillMip from the orienL 
The dew now doukis' the rosis redolent^ 
The marigoldis, that all day wer rejosit^ 
Of Pbcebus heit, now craftilie ar closit*. 

^behokL *pale. ^steeps, ^rejoiced, 'dosed. 
* Knox's Hift; p. 104. 
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The blissful birdis bownis ^ to the treis. 
And ceasis of their heavenlie harmoneis ; 
The corn-crak^ in the croft', I hear her cry. 
The bat, the howlat, febill of their eis S 
For their pastyme now in the evening fieis' ; 
The nightingale, with mirthful meloidy, 
Her natural notis pierceth thro* the sky*^ 
Till Cynthia makand ' her observance, 
Quhilk on the nicht doiatak her dalliance. 

I see Pole Artick in the north appear, 
And Venus rising with hir bemis deir ; 
Quharefore?, my sone, I hald it time to go. 
Wald Grod, said I, ye did remain all yeir ', 
That I micht of your hevinly lessons leir' ; 
Of your departing I am wonder wo ^®. 
Tak pacience, said he, it mon be so ; 
Perchance I sail return with diligence. 
Thus I departed from Ezpeiience, 

Thus imitated — 

But see descending to the glorious west, 

'Midst spiry clouds of ruby, fring'd with gold. 
Bright Phoebus seeks the palace of his rest — 

And earth's sweet roses, bath'd in dew-drops cold^ 
Breathe richer incense, as their leaves they fold 

To gentle Cynthia, lady chaste and bright. 
Whose silver orb, behind yon mountain old 

Slow rising, through the dark blue vault of night. 
Sheds o'er each tower and tree a flood of hazy l^ht. 

Amid the woods the birds are sound asleep, 

The dim-ey*d bat flits darkling through the sky ; 
No note is heard to break the silence deep, 

Save, in the sward, the land-rail's shrilly cry : 
'Tis time, my son, we cease these reasonings high, 

And leave the reverend owl a peaceful reign. 
See, where she glares, with her large lustrous eye, 

From that old oak that time hath rent in twain, 
Wond'ring what busy tongue invades her still domain* 

^ hie. ' land-rail. ' field. ^ ^es. 

^ flies. * making. ^ wherefore. ' year» 

'leam.k ^ wondrous sad. 
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TLe ^ Mopasdij ' appean to lixve beat Lad- 
wxf§ but, and it ii, it maiij reqiecta» Mi beat 
work. It b u err ou t, uriginal, leaned, and poos 
— full indeed of many poignant, satirical •***irfrn 
mKm the comtptions and licentiousneM <tf tbe 
Komanist clergy, yet less bitter, coane, and acnr- 
rilous than most of his earlier prodactionaL It is 
pleasing, as be adTances in jears^ to find tlie an- 
tbor receding from tbe indecency wbicb was the 
poetical rice of tbe age, — to maiiL tbe iBiproYed 
tendencT and bigher moral tone of bis writings ; 
and wbiie we sjrmpathise witb tbe pensiye me- 
lancholy wbicb tinges bis last poetical li^acy to 
his countrymen, to know that when be entered 
his quiet oratory, he met there that stedfiMt faith, 
and rested on those blessed hopes which fur- 
nished him with a key to all the sorrow, darkness, 
and vicissitude of this fluctuating existence. 

Be not to much sohrit in temponH tlimgif, 

JAvn thow penftiref Pape, emperor, and lax^ 

Into th« erth hath na place permanent. 

Thou leef the deth them schamefuUie down thringii^ 

And rires thame from their rent, riches and nngisi 

'Tharefor on Chrixt confirme thine haill intent^ 

And of tby calling he richt weiU content; 

Then God. that feedei the fowlis of the air, 

All needful thingii fiw tbee he tall prepaic 
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Of the exact time aad circumstaiiees oi Six 
David Lindsay's detik notking is knowiu II 
liafi^peiied, piobably, a ^rt time before the d» 
graeefiil immolatkni of the ^eneiaUe mart]qr» M 
Walter Mitt, who was burnt at St Andrew's^ in 
Apnl, 1&56. It seems^ at fivst» extmoidinary that 
a man whose writiii^ e^idHitly enjoyed a Ugh 
degree of popuhtrity, sboukL have exi»iied without 
any record or meaoMMrial, so that we la wn 
search the family burymg-^ce fov a atone to mads 
the ^pot where the Lovd Lion sieep» with hia an* 
cestors ; but the fact is explained by the wtHOua 
retirement in which he passed the latter years of 
his life, and the distracted condition of the country. 



The family estate of Lindsay, called the Mount, 
from which he took his title, continued in the pos- 
session of his descendants when Sibbald published 
his * History of Fife,* in 1710. It is now the 
property of General Sir Alexander Hope, of Ran- 
keilour. In 1806, a farmer,, of patriarchal age, who 
had lived for seventy years on the spot, pointed out 
to the literary curiosity of Mr. George Chalmers 
the site of the baronial family mansion ; adding, 
that, within his memory, the walls of the castle 
remained. All traces of them are now obliterated, 
but a pleasing tradition still points out a shaded 
walk, on the top of the mount, where Lindsay is 
said to have composed some of his poems. It was 
called, in the youth of this aged man, Sir David's 
walk; and, in 1801, when the woods of the 
Mount were cutting, tlie same venerable enthu- 
siast interceded with General Sir Alexander Hope 
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I. HENRY THE MINST8EL. 

In the course of the researches connected wit& 
these lives, I have sometimes come opon pomte 
and illustrations, the discussion of which would 
have interrupted the continuity of the main sub- 
ject I have> therefore, preferred the method of 
throwing them together, into the form of a chapter 
of antiquarian adversaria, making no attempt at 
laborious arrangement ; and, without further pre- 
face, I begin by saying a few words upon thai 
person so well known to all enthusiasts in ancknt 
Scottish poetry, Henry the Minstrel, or, to give hinr 
his more familiar soubriquet, ' Blind Harry/ 

Of this ancient bard, whose poetical genius has 
been honoured by the praise of Warton and EIfi% 
no life has been given m these volumes, because 
no materials for such existed ; but, with regard ta 
his work^ the well-known ' Book of Wallace,* I 
must express a doubt whether, as a biography, ilr 
deserves the unmeasured neglect or contempt with 
which it has been treated. Of this neglect I plead 
guilty, amongst the rest of my brethren, for I have 
scrupulously avoided consulting him as an historieal 
authority ; but some late researches, and an atten- 
tive perusal of his poem, comparing it aa I went 
along with contemporary documents, have placed 
the ' Life of Wallace ' ui a different light. I sat 
persuaded that it is the work of an ignorant man, 
who was yet in possession of valuable and authen- 
tic materials. On what other supposition can we 
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accomit for the fact, that, whilst in one page we 
meet with errors which show a deplorable perver- 
sion of history, in the next we find circumstances 
unknown to other Scottish historians, yet corro- 
borated by authentic documents, by contemporary 
English annalists, by national muniments and 
records, only published in modem times, and to 
which the minstrel cannot be supposed to have had 
access. The work, therefore, cannot be treated as 
an entire romance — still less is it to be regarded 
as a uniformly veracious chronicle : but it exhibits 
the anomalous and contradictory appearance of a 
poem full of much confusion, error, and absurdity^ 
yet through which there occasionally runs a valu- 
able vein of historic truth. I am quite aware that 
to the orthodox investigators of Scottish history 
this must be a startling proposition, but it is 
uttered with no love of paradox, and I proceed to 
prove it by some examples. 

Tlie famous siege and sack of Berwick, by 
Edward the First, in the year 1296, has been 
variously represented by the English and Scottish 
historians. Carte's account is as follows : — * Ed- 
ward, well enough pleased that the Scots had been 
the aggressors, advanced upon this disaster with 
all his forces to fVerky and there encamped, not 
proposing to enter Scotland till after the Easter 
hohdays. In the mean time, the Scots had got 
together an army of 500 horse, and 40,000 foot, 
under the Earls of Buchan, Menteith, Strathern, 
Lenox, Ross, Athole, and Mar: and on Easter 
Monday, March 26, marched out of Annandale, 
through the forest of Nicholay, to Carlisle, killing 
all they found in their way, and sparing neither 
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age nor sex in their fury. Their attempt upon 
that city miscarrying, they retired back into their 
own country, to make head against the King of 
England, who, passing the Tweed at Coldstream^ 
on March 28, lay still all the next day, expecting 
the inhabitants of Berwick to make their submis- 
sion. The gentlemen of Fife, with a considerable 
body of troops, had undertaken the defence of the 
town, which was ill fortified, and secured on the 
Scottish side by wooden barricades, rather than 
entrenchments. Edward, seeing them resolved on 
war, advanced early, on March 30, before the 
place, fixing his head-quarters in a nunnery, half 
a league distant, and drawing up his forces on a 
plain before the town, knighted Henry de Percy 
and several other gentlemen. This being a so- 
lemnity ordinarily used before an engagement, the 
seamen of the Cinque Ports, who lay with twenty- 
four ships off the port, imagined that an assault 
was to be given immediately, and in their eager- 
ness to have a share, either in the attack or in the 
plunder of the town, entered the harbour with so 
little caution that three of the vessels ran aground, 
and, after an obstinate combat, were burnt by the 
enemy. Edward, hearing of that disorderly action, 
and seeing the smoke mounting from the ships, 
ordered an assault to be given, perhaps not so 
much in hopes of taking the place, as to favour 
the retreat of the seamen ; but the English attacked 
the barricades with so much vigour, that they broke 
through them in a moment and entered the town, 
before the Scots thought of standing on their de- 
fence. They were so surprised at this unexpected 
event that they made no resistance, and about 
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7^00 of them weie pot (io the swovd, the castle 
fimrendering the fiame evening *,' 

Such is the narrative of Carte, who quotes, as 
his authorities, Hemingford, Walsingham, and 
Mathews of Westminster. Let us turn from this 
to the very difiRerent account of the Scottish histo- 
rians as it is thus abridged by Buchanan. * Ed- 
ward, soon after finding that he made no progress 
against the town, on account of the strength of the 
garrison, pretended to raise the siege, as if de- 
spairing of tcdung it, and caused reports to be 
spread, by some Scots of the Bruce faction^ that 
Baliol was in the neighbourhood with a large army. 
When the principal persons of the garrison heard 
of the approach of their king, they, in odrder to 
give him the most honourable reoef)tion, hastened 
out promiscuously both horse and foot to meet 
him ; on which a body of cavalry sent forward by 
Edward advanced, and having partly trode down 
those who were in front, and partly separated the 
others from th^ friends, seized on Uie nearest 
gate, and entered the city. The English king 
followed with the infantry, and made a miseral^e 
slaughter of all ranks : there were killed of the 
Scots upwards of 7000, and among them the 
flower of the nobility of Lothian and Fife f.' 

Leaving for a moment these conflicting stories, 
let us turn to Henry the Minstrel's more particular 
detail of the matter. He asserts that Edward 
made himself master of Berwick by means of a 
stratagem of Patrick^ Earl of Dunbar. His 
words are — ^ He (that is, Edward) raised his host, 

* Garte,Yoil.ii., p. 263. 
i* BudianaB;by AyLmao, voU i, book viii^ czv.; p. 405u 
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nd eaaelo Werk om Tweed: to Corepstridc of 
Dunbar he sent to ask Ins oountel, for he knew 
the country 'well, and he was brought to the king's 
presence, and by a fldbtii band (covenant) they 
cordyt (agreed) upon this thing.' He proceeds to 
texplam that the thing they covdyt, or determined 
on, was, that Dunbar should proceed to Berwick^ 
«nd at midnight deliver the town to the English. 
* Earl Paetrick/ he coatkines, * then went to Ber- 
wick. He was received and truly trasted ; the 
king followed wkh his renowned army, when the 
town after midnight was at rest Then Corspa- 
trick arose, and let the bridge and the portcullis 
down, and drew up the gates, so that his banner 
could be seen ; and the army was aware of it, and 
drew towards him, and Edward entered, and 
hastily ^' gar'd slay " 7050 men*.' So that by this 
false conduct no true Scotsman escaped. 

Now we know from Hemingferd, an English 
contemporary historian, of excellent authority^ 
that one principal part of Blind Harry's assertion 
is perfecUy accurate, although the fact does not 
ojppeax in our common historians. Patrick, Earl 
of March, whom the Minstrel denominates Cors- 
patrick, and some of the English chronicles Earl 
Patrick with the black beard, did resort to Edward 
when he was encamped at Werk ; and Heming- 
ford (vol. i. p. 102) gives us the original bond or 
agreement which they canfyt between them, dated 
25th March, 1295, the last day of the year 1295. 
Berwick, we know, was taken by the English on 
the dOth of the same month, which brings it into 
the year 1296. So far, tht^efore, we find tho 

* WaiUsce, ^ Jemiesoii, p. 4 
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Ia vbit BcajQtxrtr Dudbv got 
|B«U»^ a£/i cm txae atdrasee of Eavzrd opened 
U» Um; EfiiguiA, doe* not apfjieariD tiie poem of die 
Miiwtfel^ iriao uAxua as tzat Lb nanatzre is 
Bwreiv lolrodiictonr to tike ' Life of Wallaoe,' 
ikerefore that be does not dels j iqxm it. 

I narnot yektSkfhau dsdi* mrliTMe 
r>f OmU0— 'vhj mU I turj b«|^? 
T<# W jiU« new bridl J will I ^auag, 
fkUiaad VM iMt vfaea be was bat adnU. 

But we «ee in Buchanan that a lepoit 
•oread, by Edward, of the approach of Baliol ait 
toe head of an army ; and we learn from Fotdmi, 
(voL 11. p, 160,) that ' it was by means of the 
dard of a certain earl (who, says be, shall be 
less, lest bis fraud should be repeated) that tlie 
citizens of Berwick were circumvented.' Hie 
sentence is taken by Fordun from a monkish poem, 
written in Leonine verse, and probably coevsdwitk 
the taking of the town. 

Hie vilbe turmaa catite ttatuit perimendas, 
Cujugdam fraude^ qui femper erit tine bmde, 
Vexillum euj'ut met decipit — et hujus 
Nomen tiletur, Comiiit ne fraut itevetor. 

Through all this it is not difficult to discover 
the truth, if we put together these various circum- 
stances derived from different sources. We see, 
from the account of Carte, that Edward had not 
given orders for the attack of the town by his 
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ships, or the assault of the barricades by his army* 
The ships sailed in, mistaking the muster of the 
army for the preparations of an assault ; and the 
army attacked the town, not with the idea of 
storming it, but merely for the purpose of covering 
the retreat of the ships. We next gather from 
Hemingford and Henry the Minstrel, that, in a 
secret council held between Edward, and Patrick,. 
Earl of March, the Scottish noble proposed a scheme 
by which he trusted to deliver Berwick into the 
hands of the English king, which piece of treachery 
he accomplished. We learn from Buchanan, that 
Edward caused reports to be spread by some Scots of 
the Bruce faction * that Baliol was in the neigh- 
bourhood with a large army, and that seeing an army 
or body of cavalry advance, the principal persons in 
the town, imagining it was the King, hastened out 
to meet them ; and lastly, we are informed by 
Fordun, that the mode in which the citizens were 
deceived was by the * standard or banner of a cer- 
tain earl,' whose name he passes over in silence, 
lest his fraudulent stratagem should be again Re- 
peated. The reason assigned is absurd ; the true 
motive for the author of the monkish lines conceal- 
ing the name of the delinquent was, that the trea- 
son had prospered, and its author was in power, 
Now, another ancient historian, quoted by Hut- 
chinson in his History of Durham, informs us that 

* This is a remarkable expression, and it serves to corro- 
borate Henry the Minstrel ; for we learn from Hemingford, 
vol. i. p. 102, that at this time ^ Bruce, the son of the 
Competitor, and his son Robert Bruce, afterwards king, 
cdong with Dunbar^ Earto/March^ and the Earl of Angus, 
had repaired to Edward, and renewed their oaths of homage.' 
Dunbar, therefore, was a lord of the Bruce faction. 
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party, and having the royal arms of Scotland on 
bis standard, proceeded to the gates, and the reader 
already knows the result — the town was betrayed, 
and mercilessly sacked and plundered. Now, 
what is the inference which I draw from this, and 
from which I do not see how any one, who will 
candidly weigh the evidence, can escape ? — simply 
this : that the account of the taking of Berwick, 
by Henry the Minstrel, although garbled, is corro- 
borated by the most authentic contemporary docu- 
ments, both English and Scottish, and that when 
he composed it, he must have had access to some 
accurate chronicle of the times. 

Let me take another example. Hen'r/s ac- 
count of the taking of Dunbar, by Edward, might 
be shown to be minutely confirmed by the ' Rotuli 
Scotise,' vol. i. p. 22 ; and by the valuable Eng- 
lish Chronicle of Langtoft. He affirms that four 
Scottish earls, namely Mar, Menteith, Athole, and 
Koss threw themselves into the Castle of Dunbar. 

Thir four erlis enterit in that place, 

Of Mar, Menteith, Athol — ^Ross upon cace. 

Now, in turning to Langtoft, we at first find 
something like a contradiction, or at least an omis- 
sion, on the part of Henry, for this English author 
gives us only three earls — 

Rosse, Menteith, Assetelle, thir Erlis thrie. 

But, looking to Trivet, p. 288, another con- 
temporary chronicler, we find the missing noble- 
man. Mar : again, after the defeat of the Scots, at 
Dunbar, and the termination of the campaign, the 
Minstrel informs us of the precaution he took to 

X 2 
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ensure tlie tranquillity of Scotland, by carrying the 
principal of the Scottish nobles with him into 
England : — 

Seven icorc thai led of the greatest that they /and, 
Of heirs with them^ and Bruce out of Scotland. 
£dward gave him his father's heritage. 
But he thought aye to hold him in thirlage*, 
Baith BlalocK Moor was his, and Huntingdon. 

Now, I request the reader to turn to Heming- 
ford, pp. 101, 102, 103. where he will find a 
striking corroboration of the first two lines: — 
• Statuit Bex (Edwardus) et prsecepit ut Joannes 
quondam Rex Scotiae et uterque Joannes Comyn, 
et cceteri magnates terrse illius, vel in suo itinere 
\el faciem ejus pnecederent ad partes australes, 
morarenturque in partibus iisdem, ultra aquam 
quae Trenta dicitur, non revertentes sub poena ca- 
pitis quousque inter ipsum et Re gem Franciae 
omnino guerra finiretur/ If he will next turn 
to ' Langtoft's Chronicle,* p. 278, and to the ' Ro- 
tuli Scotitjc,' vol. i. p. 44, he will find an addi- 
tional confirmation of the Minstrel's statement, 
and a list of the names of the Scottish prisoners 
of rank who were carried out of Scotland. 

Once more, the Minstrel describes the injuries 
committed at this time in Scotland by the English, 
in some strong lines. ' They did much wrong/ 
says he, * in the land ; they took the richest ecclesias- 
tical livings, the bishoprics that were of greatest 
value, and gave them to their archbishops and 
their own clergy j they seized the kirks, and 
would not forbear, even from fear of the Pope, 
but violently grasped at all : — 

^ Thirlage, bound to his service. 
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The English did much wrong then in Scotland — 
The bishopricks that were of greatest waile ^ 
They tak in hand of their archbishops haile ; 
No for the Pope they wald ^ na kirks forbear, 
But grippit ^ all by violence of war. 

Now, this is strikingly supported by the * Ro- 
tuli Scotiae,' vol. i. pp. 6, 7, 9, 10, 20. The 
reader will there find an instrument, annexing the 
towns of Berwick and Hadington to the see of 
Durham ; and, p. 24, a deed by which the church 
lands in Scotland were restored to the abbots, 
priors, and other English clergy who had been 
expelled by Baliol. 

It would be ridiculous to expect that we should 
bring from the public records, or the English or 
Scottish historians, a confirmation of all the bio- 
graphical particulars of Wallace's early life, as they 
are given by the Minstrel, with a freshness of na- 
tural character which has made his book so deserv- 
edly popular amongst the lower classes of Scotland ; 
but it is certainly remarkable, that when, in the 
course of his narrative, he alludes to general cir- 
cumstances, these are found to be correct, and that 
even in some of the more minute biographical par- 
ticulars he is confirmed by Fordun, a high autho- 
rity. Thus, we are told by the Minstrel, that 
when the father of Wallace fled to the Lennox 
with his eldest son Malcolm, William, the future 
champion, and his mother, retreated from £1- 
lerslie, passed into Goury, and dwelt at Kilspin- 
die. His uncle, Sir Ronald Crawford, then, as we 
are informed, sent him to his (Wallace's) uncle, 
an aged man, who put William Wallace to school 
at Dundee. Now, it is worthy of note, that almost 

^ value. ' would. ' grasped violently. 
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Wa«.:sic>;'t hforhood, r>!:La:» ^-j a mooidsli Latm 
rhvffi^. Tfiihctk. h^ aj^»eru, whea b<e was a boT he 
U:arrity>^/m Ait ir/i/:ie. Tl^ reader k aircatdr ac- 
ff^fti^i xtiit iut circtRiutaao^ waica is stated in 
vol, J. p. J ^ ; Uit, to tare traub«e, we maj agam 

I»x> tiu Tcraai libeftas opcna icram. 
N'iMjuam msrrui tub oeza vhrito filx. 

A^ain, l^t ijs take an example of a genenl 
coDfirrnation of minute particulan. After hating 
ftlain yr^ing S^lby, Wallace was saved by the good 
wife of his eyme or uncie^ who disguised him in 
womar/s ap|:Karel, and wFjen the bouse was searched, 
set him down to spin ; after which, be escaped to 
his mother, who fled with him to Elderslie, and 
from tlience sent a message to her brother, wbo 
had made his peace with Edward, and was Sheriff 
of Ayr, fier object being to entreat him to use his 
influence; with the Lord Percy to have Wallace, 
her Mpn, a^Jmitt^;d to the peace of the king. Now, 
t^ie biographical details here rest solely on the an- 
tliority of the Minstrel ; but we know that Wal- 
lace's mother was a daughter of Sir Reginald 
Crawford, and we find, by an instrument in the 
* Rotuli Scotiaj,' vol. i. p. 23, that in the year 
1296, when the event is stated to have happened, 
this knight, who was Wallace's uncle, was Sheriff 
of A vr. The deed is thus entitled : — * Reginaldo 
de Crawford committitur Vicecomitatus Aerae.' 
Again, we find in the same valuable collection of 
ancient muniments, vol. i. p. 31, that Lord Henry 
Percv was the English governor in those parts 
for Edward, by whom any of the Scots who had 
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appeared in anns against Edward were received, 
and sworn, on making proper submission, into the 
peace of the king. The instrument^ establishing 
this, is thus inscribed : ' Custodia Galwedioe et Aerae 
committitur Henrico de Percy.' Do not these 
corroborations, in the only particulars where Henry 
can be checked by undoubted documents, entitle 
us to suspect, at least, that the whole story cannot 
be fabulous, but that he had before him some 
authentic records which have unfortunately pe-* 
rished ? Again, we find it stated by the Minstrel, 
that after the defeat of Fenwick and his convoy by 
Wallace, at Loudon-hill *, Lord Henry PeVcy held 
a consultation at Glasgow, to which he summoned 
Sir Reginald Crawford, and where it was agreed 
that a short truce should be concluded with the 
Scottish insurgents under Wallace, and an attempt 
made by Crawford to induce his nephew to give 
up his desperate courses. This event is said to 
have happened in the month of August, 1296; 
and, in turning up the * Rotuli Scotise,' we find 
that a temporary pacification did actually take 
place about this time. Again, when Wallace 
takes Kinclevin Castle, the Minstrel asserts, that 
out of a garrison of ninety men, sixty, with 
Builery their captain, were slain ; and \9,e find, by 
the ' Rotuli Scotise,' vol. i. p. 38, that Sir James 
Butler was then keeper of Kinclevin. 

Previous to the month of May, 1297, the * Book 
of Wallace ' represents its hero as engaging only 
in insulated and unconnected efforts against thi^ 
English, in which he had been chiefly supported 
by his own friends and relatives ; Sir John the Gra- 

♦ Scottish Worthies, yqL i. pp. 176, 177. 
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hame being the only man of note and lineage who 
had joined him ; but^ in this year, 1497, a great 
change took place ; men of ancient family and 
powerful connexions, * the worthy Scots,* from 
many quarters, come trooping to his banner, and 
choose him as their leader. This account is corro^ 
borated by ' Winton*s Chronicle,* an unsuspected 
authority, and by the English historians, Heming- 
ford, pp. 119, 121, and Trivet, p. 299. These writers 
now, for the first time, take notice of him as a popular 
and daring leader, whose successes began to alarm 
the captain of Edward in Scotland. It were easy to 
point out many additional particulars, which appear 
to prove the same fact, that there is, in the ^ Book 
of Wallace,* by Henry the Minstrel, an extraor- 
dinary admixture of glaring error and absurdity, 
with minute historical truth; and that he must 
have had access to some valuable materials ; and 
I may now mention, that, in more than one place, 
he refers to original authorities which have 
perished, and represents himself as little else than 
the transcriber from another author. In his'ao 
count of the seizure of Percy's baggage by Wal- 
lace, he adds, * As my autor me tald.' * In speak- 
ing of the hero's marriage, he observes, * Mine 
autor says she was his richteous wyf.' In his spi- 
rited account of the romantic skirmish in Elcho 
Park, he again tells us, * I but rehearse, as my 
autor will say;' and lastly, in his fifth book. 
V. 533, we have this curious passage, from which 
a conjecture may be formed who this author waa->- 

Maister Johne Blair was oft in that message^ 
A worthy clerk, baith wise and rych sawage, 
Levyt before he was in Paris town. 
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He was the man that principal undirtuk. 
That first compylit in dyte the Lattnb Buk 
Of Wallace's Ltf : richt famous of reuoune, 
And Thomas Oray, persoun of Libertoun ; 
With him thai war, and put in story all 
Of ane or haith ; meikle of his travaill. 

It was, therefore, in all probability, the * Latyne 
Buk of Wallace's Life,* compiled by this worthy 
ecclesiastic Master John Blair, who, as we are 
elsewhere informed, officiated as his chaplain, 
from which Henry the Minstrel derived those au- 
thentic particulars which may be detected, crop- 
ping out, as geologists say, from beneath the more 
fabulous superficies of his history. There is a 
curious passage in ^ Major's History of Scotland,' 
which gives us some insight into the mode in 
which Blind Harry pursued his vocation. ' The 
book of William Wallace,' says this author, * was 
xjomposed during my infancy, by Henry, a man 
blind from his births He wrote in popular rhymes, 
a species of composition in which he was no mean 
proficient, such stories as were then current among 
the common people. From these compilations I 
must not be blamed if I withhold an implicit be- 
lief, as the author was one, who, by reciting them 
•to the great, earned his food and raiment, of which 
•indeed he was worthy *.* It is thus easy to con- 
ceive, that whilst the main groundwork of his nar- 
rative was authentic, his recitation of his verses 
in the halls or 'at the tables of the great might 
lead him to omit some fact, to introduce another, 
to alter, or perhaps add to a third, according to 
the feelings or prejudices of his audience, and 
thus gradually bring confusion and contradiction 

■* Major, Historia Britt. p. 169.^ 
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into his histDTv ; nor is h to be forgotten, that 
many errors may be traced to the igDorance ci 
those v^bo transcribed the poem, and that other 
blunders may ha?e crept in from the caieleasness 
of succeeding copyists. But my object Id these 
few remarks on the noted poem of the blind Min- 
strel 'is attained if I haTe established grounds for 
the doubt or question with which they commenced, 
namely, whether the ^ Book of Wallace ' is to be 
considered as wholly, or even principally, a wovk 
of fiction ; whether, amidst all its palpable con* 
tradictions which are so easily detected, there does 
not run Uirough it, in many places, a Yein of his- 
toric truth. 

IT. BRUCE AND ST. FILLAN. 

There is a curious piece of traditionary super- 
stition connected with Bruce and Bannockbura, 
which, as it was not to be found in Fordon or 
Winton, 1 omitted in the text. Perhaps I was 
wrong in doing so, as the circumstance is charao 
teristic of the times. It relates to an alleged mi- 
racle regarding the luminous arm of St. FiUan ; 
and it may first be necessary to inform the reader 
that this saint has given his name to many cha- 
pels and holy fountains in Scotland. Camerarius 
informs us he was Abbot of Pittenweem, in Fife, 
and afterwards died a hermit, in the wild and 
romantic district of Glenurquhay, A. D. 649. The 
legend asserts, that when engaged in transcrib- 
ing the Scriptures, his left hand or arm emitted 
a supernatural efiulgence, by which he was ena* 
bled, without resorting to the more natural 
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expedient of using torches or candles, to carry 
on his labours at midnight as easily as at mid- 
day. This luminous arm was ever after pre- 
served as a relic, and Bruce, who neglected nothing 
which might give confidence to his soldiers, and 
whose own mind was probably not insensible to 
the influence of such ideas, carried it along with 
him, inclosed in its silver shrine, to Bannockbum. 
The chaplain of the king, however, dreading lest 
the precious relic should, in the subsequent battle, 
perhaps fall into the hands of the English, secretly 
abstracted it, and left nothing but the silver shrine 
in the royal tent. At night, Robert, with his 
mind agitated by his various affairs, scarce allowed 
himself any sleep, but consumed the night in watch- 
ing, and directed his prayers to St. Fillan, whose 
arm he believed to be shut up in the silver shrine 
which was carried with the army ; when to his 
surprise the casket was observed to open and shut 
suddenly, and on inspection it was found that the 
saint had deposited his arm in the shrine as an as- 
surance of victory. 

There yet lingers in the northern parts of the 
kingdom a strong superstitious belief in the powers 
of the same saint to cure lunacy, and the magical 
operations by which his aid is invoked are still per- 
formed at his chapel and pool of Strathfillan, in 
Breadalbane. A curious relic of St. Fillan existed 
not very long ago at Kill in, where it was seen in 
July, 1782, by Mr. William Thomson. The fol- 
lowing letter from that gentleman, to the late Earl 
of Buchan, gives a minute description of it : — 
' At Olin, July 5, 1782, in the house of Malise 
Doire, a day I was shown what he called the 
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* *' At Edinburgh, the Ist day of November, 
1734, in presence of the lords of council and se8-# 
sion, compeared Mr. John Lookup, advocat, as 
procurator for Malise Doire after designed, and 
gave in the letters of gift underwritten, desiring the 
same to be registrat in their lordships' books, as a 
probative writ ; which desire the said lords found 
reasonable, and therefore they ordain the same to 
be done accordingly, conform to act of Parliament, 
made anent the registration of probative writs, in 
all points, whereof the tenor follows : — 

• " James, be the grace of God, king of Scottis, 
to all and sindrie oure leigis and subditis spirituale 
and temporale, to whais knawledge thir oure let- 
ters sail come greeting : for as meikle as we haif 
understud that oure servitor, Malise Doire, and 
his forbears, hes had ane relic of Saint Filane, 
callit the Quigrich, in keping of us and of oure 
progenitouris of maist noble mynde, quham God 
assoilzie, sen the tyme of King Robert the Bruce, 
and of before, and made nane obedience nor an- 
swer to na persoun spirituale nor temporale, in ony 
thing concerning the said haly relic, uthirwayis 
than what is contenit in the auld infeftment thereof 
maid and grantit be oure said progenitouris. We 
charge you thairfore straitly, and commandis that in 
tyme to cum ye, and ilk ane of you, redily answer, 
intend, and obey to the said Malise Doire, in the 
peccable bruikingandjoisingofthesaidrelick. And 
that ye, or nane of you, tak upon hand to compel 
nor distrenzie him to mak obedience, nor answer to 
you, nor til ony uther hot allenarly to us and oure 
successouris, according to the said infeftment and 
fundatun of the said relick, and siclike as wes use 
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I'I'd the camp, discern an elevated 

< situated on the property of Major 

tradition still points out the spot 
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; and her voice, too often imagina- 
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B evidence of history ; whilst it is pleas- 

K that every countryman round can 
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M^Amf t<4MuC4i/<i — yf^rA^ij *.*jA </ tJue adraboe or 

t^i^/^ )rjij^ ';^/;/.|/^^^.r ^(<?/yx^ fr^/oi aor asiadc m 
i^ 4^r^4 iM^, (/y ti«i<; 1^^^^ ravine in wlach the 
t^,f^/'M ftiht, IM ux hittu/u, or HtaUM!^9 MUl, ia 
fi hMftfW f/iuttf y/}i^r<; U^ ^rrj^emy migiit crosa, 
iM^//i4ii«(/ if^ fibtyi/fi; of th'; Banriock, and extend- 
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f rfii/ a VA^ry Mr/mil »|/ju;<% which firobably occasioned 
lh<$ a);)/<^arttri/;<$ irM?ritioricd in the text, vol. ii., pp. 
HUf M), It \% Mtill r<5ported in the traditions of 
i\m neighbourhood that the English came down 
by thti old Torwood roa^l, from their encamp* 
imwi on lh<i V\mn Muir; and this road runs 
(h)wn imut ('oallMtiigh farm to Pimhall,and thence 
to Mi Hon. Takintf this line of walk, therefore, 
IImi riiaildr will travorttc very nearly the line of ad- 
VHnou oC thd army of Kdward against the strong 
|)OMiiiuu uccu])iod by liruce. 
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IV. DEATH OF THE GOOD SIR JAMES 

DOUGLAS.* 

It is to be wished that some Spanish antiquary 
would amuse himself by investigating the circum- 
stances and locality of the death of this renowned 
warrior. The common Spanish historians, Ma- 
riana, Kodericus Santius, and Francis Tarapha, 
give us little information on the subject ; but I 
have met with some passages in the Ancient Chro- 
nicle of Alfonso XL, (* Cronioa del Rey Alfonso 
El Onceno/) published at Madrid in 1787, which 
throw a little light on the subject. We find from 
this source that Alfonso concluded a temporary 
truce with the Sultan of Granada, in 1330, and 
that soon after, in the course of the same year, 
this Mahometan prince passed over to Africa, and 
entered into a league with Alboacen, King of 
Marocco, who promised to assist him in his wars 
with Alfonso, and to send over his son with 6000 
cavalry to Spain. The title of Alboacen, as we 
learn by a passage in the same chronicle, was El 
Rey Albohacen de Benamarin, and his son was 
named Abomelique. Now turning to p. 184 of 
the -same chronicle, we find that when the two 
Saracen princes were making these arrangements 
in Africa, there arrived at the camp of Alfonso, 
in 1330, a body of French, German, Gascon, and 
English knights, who partook in the tournaments 
and festivities, and received from the king presents 
of horses and arms with which they justed. * E 
el Rey,' says the Chronicle, ' mandaban les dar 
caballos et armas con que justasen.' We know 

* VoL ii. pp. 206, 207. 
VOL. III. Y 



^^^ 'W^>^;;ali^ , Vie Ai»: ^<B*^*?C *V ^.Ut iJOt^ iUk iCF- 
/y/MA'C' MiM/ rfV^ Uj^:^ |xW<ti.^^ I ^JKl|CieS»e 

hiUmt/f, ThM^A* ifi'^u ^>^f4 sA i^/^f^ ; vud titat tte 

thf^^\itJk mt4 hh *.4Hu^^uum%, Stjm one 

UffftU^i^ Ut tli^. C/hrofiki^,^ h sii/fffinrii (p, 196) thzt 

U^A \^m% nfUif ihJA, AhmitHlufMi, usn of AlboLacen 

t4 lUrhfiftmnh^ a/'/'^frdmie to ht% a^rreement, landed 

U$ HjHtHh Hi iit*i Ut'.fui of OiKlO cavalry, and passed 

t4/ S\y/mM'. n\HtH which tb^; >^uiUn of Granada 

ii^/iiii iUu^nrM wnr n^tuuni M^ouw}, I entreat the 

f^*H*U'r Uf r<trrmrk liow lututyUtUtU thin corresponds 

U$ ih^« |/ft((iiM((«t in Jkrboiir, wli^^re iJuuglas and his 

intui\iM\^ tin*. ^U^%l:T\\n*A ii% licing inactive^ until 

iitt^^n mtnt*, iUui lUti * lii^h King of Balmeryne 

Wl «{nU'Mfrl ilHi land of Spain/ 

I /poll tiiiw ifittuifr titUl they lay. 
C^dliil (tiro (litf couiitri« they hard tay 
Thiit tliH }iij(h Ktnff of Ua/meryne^ 
Willi iriiiiiy fi moody KarazinK, 
Who miirit iiiiill th« land of Hpayne. 

In thu higii King of Balmeryne of Barbour, it 
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is easy to recognise the Sultan Abomelique of 
Benamarin (thus called from his father Albohacen) ; 
and, indeed, if we look to the Latin historians of 
Spain, Rodericus Santius, (vol. ii. Wechelii Rer. 
Hisp. Script., p. 386,) and Marineus Siculus, 
(vol. ii. p. 820,) we find tlie kings of Benamarin 
designated Reges Bellamarini, from which the 
transition to Balmeryne is still easier. It next 
appears from the Chronicle, that Abomelique, after 
concerting measures with the Sultan of Granada, 
laid siege to Gibraltar; and that Alfonso, having 
collected a great army, resolved to raise the siege, 
by attacking the infidels ; for which purpose he 
collected his best captains, and amongst others 
sent for Don Vasco Rodriguez, Master of Santi- 
ago. It is shown by the Chronicle that Abome- 
lique laid siege to Gibraltar in the last week of 
February, 1330, and it was not till the 8th of 
June, 1331, (the siege having then lasted above 
three months,) that Alfonso arrived in Seville 
with the design of concentrating his forces, and 
attacking the Saracens. It was here that Dou- 
glas's ships were laid up, and there can be little 
doubt that at this time he and his companions were 
in the Spanish camp. A slight circumstance 
seems to corroborate this : — On coming to Seville, 
Alfonso found there the Grand Master of Santiago, 
Now, it is stated by Barbour, who probably had 
his information from some of the survivors, that, 
in the battle which ensued, the King gave the 
leadmg of the first battle or vaward to Douglas ; 
that he entrusted the conduct of the second to the 

Grand Master of Santiago ; 

And the great Matter of Saint Jak 
The totbyr battail gert he tak. 

y2 






ir^sKau ixut ti*iL'v*3>x It He Safin. A 
^C4i5vii/*;i. i#e. iiicT AjfOUHL. j- St. . via 

IT^, 2f2f^. hfAi^ifjtk m ^.^xfsskJTf iKvjewd to Wie 
l^<9<afi %auu ^ju %£Ji 2^Jft c^ AagttS!. L330, aDooDfai^ 

tiH^jm^ y^h^^ i^t is siid to kanre CJkm * 
CMitTtttfi 77i^riA,^ It Mr^tiu to Kie almoi 
tkiii i^ wa* Uatfo m Augoity 133L, a tc .i..w« , 
i<^ ift i/(^i^l t<«ere was a tnioe betveen die Mooa 
lu^ iii« HyeutmdM ; Mod the war does not appear 
to Lave reixiuiiaeficed tiJi Abomeliqae landed im 
H^mu wiiU hii natdorceaaetti^ wliidi lu^ipened in 
1331. Aa (or the exyteman^ * apod Castram 
Tibrif/ I tiave in vain attempted to diacoirer its 
locality, and suspect loiiie ulse mdiDg of die 
nuuuiscriiiC. 
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V. RANDOLPH, EARL OF MORAY.* 

In the manuscript Cartulary of Dumfermling, 
preserved in the Advocates* Library at Edinburgh^ 
(p. 243 of Macfarlane transcript, and foL 21 iii 
the original,) there is to be found a charter of tlie 
great Randolph. In it he declares his desire that 
his body shall be buried ' in capella sua infra £c- 
clesiam Conventualem de Dumfermlyn/ — in hiis 
chapel situated beneath the Conventual Church of 
Dumfermline, — and devotes forty shillings sterling* 
for the support of a priest, who is to say mass for 
his soul, and the souls of his ancestors, every day^ 
in the year — ' tarn in vita nostra quam post 
mortem, corpore nostro ibidem sepulto vel nons 
sepulto,' — as well during his life as after his death, 
and whether his body be then buried there or not 
During tlie continuance of the mass, he gives 
minute directions that ' duo cerei solennes ardeant 
a principio missae usque ad fin em, quorum unus 
stet apud caput et alter ad pedes,* — ^two great wax 
tapers should bum from the beginning of the mass 
till its conclusion, the one at his head, the othes 
at his feet. Unfortunately, this deed has neither 
date nor witnesses. 

VI. FEUDAL GOVERNMENTS.— POWER OF THB 
PEOPLE TO BE TRACED TO THE MEASURES 
OF THE CROWN. 

The encroachments made by the power of the 
feudal nobles on the authority of the crown seem 
to have taken place in England, France, and Scot* 

* Vol. ii. p. 209. 
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3^ jUmQVAXJAX I2XT38TS.ATKWS. 

laud uud^ joeadj eimilsr cmmmfltanceB, altbougii 
XK^ preciselr at fbe same time ; and in the tiiree 
couiKtrieii, ti^ difierexxt jaoDiiarcbfi, anxious to de- 
iejud ti^ own prerogative, aDd to diminifib ibe 
power oi tbe great feudal aristocracr, appear to 
jbav« adopi^ed ^ this purpo^ very joeariy tbe same 
m*iibod&. Tiie XK>bIes became jealous of tbe in- 
c^eai^ <A thft roval autlxirit>% because it was a 
diKck and coujoterpobe to their own ; and although 
with little ^ucoesfi, it endeavoured at leaiit to reduce 
tJbeizi uiidef tbe obedienoe of the Ian £. It is thus 
m fSootlaod that* during the long mioon^B^ whea 
tbe royai pow*^ iras DeoeBsariiy feeble ; or duriog 
periods oi fore^2^ war, « i^n tbe king required 
ftoidiers and nKmey« — we fiee the nobies ever on 
tbe watch to mct^ssis^ their own power, and tbe 
kiug frequejitiy compelled to give way, till a more 
fci^ocirable crisis for asserting his prerogative ar- 
rivei Tbe reign of Edward L, one of ^ firmest 
suid wisest of tbe English kings, affords many 
instances of this. We find the same struggle 
taking r^lace in France ; and out of tbe measures 
adopted by tiie crown during this struggle arose 
much of the power of tlie people. 1 1 became the ob- 
ject of the feudal monarch, in order to put down, or 
at least, to cl^ieck the encroachments of his nobles, 
to increase the power of the burgesses and middle 
classes of the citizens ; to raise them in rank and 
esteem ; to give cliarters of freedom to towns and 
communities ; to admit the burgesses into the great 
Council, or Parliament ; to enact laws in favour 
of comnierce and manufactures ; to put an end to 
the right of private war; to abolish servitude and 
bondage ; and in everything to increase that third 
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power in the state upon which the barons looked 
with contempt, but the sovereign with compla- 
cency. It would not be difficult to adduce many 
historical proofs of these assertions, and to point 
out the great struggle against the exorbitant 
tyranny of the feudal aristocracy, of which we 
discern the workings in France, England, and 
Scotland. 

In France, the kings, at a very early period, so 
soon as the middle of the twelfth century, saw the 
necessity of making a stand against the gigantic 
strength of the nobles. In that country, Louis le 
Gros was contemporary with David I. in Scotland, 
and Henry I. in England ; and it was to this 
Louis that the body of the feudal vassals owed so 
much. He established free communities, by grant- 
ing chartered privileges ; he adopted every means 
of enfranchising the numerous and unfortunate 
class of serfs, or slaves ; he abridged the odious 
seignorial jurisdictions, and appointed royal depu- 
ties, or commissaries (missi dominici), whose 
business it was to make circuits through the king- 
dom ; to inquire into and remedy all the abuses of 
the baronial courts ; and either to sit in judgment 
and redress them, or send the appeal to the courts 
of the king. These wise and excellent measures 
originated with Garland and the Ahh6 Suger, his 
ministers*. 

In Scotland, it is evident that David I. raised up 
the power of the clergy as a check upon the fierce 
despotism of his feudal barons, and of the wealthy 
burghers. By his encouragement of agriculture, 
commerce, and manufactures ; by his charters to 
towns and burghs; by his judicial progresses 

* H6nault, Abr6g6 Chronologique, vol. i. p. 179. 
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Mmi^ fi\\&A% i^ iwtmnuncr asui r^jic-.n.^ die «- 
e>»3wiv* p/'A'^^r^r^ 'vf fjv» »ohi<»H, ^ving! vtexrntw &» 
^ rj<yhw airtri prw^rt^ of the mirlrlle dfuaes oC 

*itJv>ri«7. t'fififir the r*n^ of Malcoinr IV., the 

«lfn70f*^- lv*t-*<vi^n fJv* !cin/ arii the «m#!roarfnHettt» 

$m^iVi\fM. -v, Vfvt^J9^ KuA att/*im>t/*rl ta make 
*«ti7^<t m^Af/^r* fA h;^ pervm. It is even asserted 
fc^ fi»^ «wn^, hiit/marj, that, «iU.*at:.%fied witfc the 
nihf/iffhtrfiUffn of tt*^ krni/, they cumiy^ed Yas 
hffAh^ VV illUm to aA^nm'i the re^'encr. On tiie 
fl^jrth of y/f^l/Uflrn^ during ttie reign of Wilikon the 
Ijfm, fi, rrKmarch of p^reat eri^^rgy and detennma- 
tl/rrt, the f>^roTi% apj><;ar to have kept whfam due 
Wimh ; ar^J the iricr^rasincf consequence of tlie 
rjrmrrifrrf'Wl ^:IaA*e5* i;» seen by a remarkable grant 
of »'»x lb/>fj%arirj mf-rkn paid down by the boroaghs, 
M tfieif portion of a sum flue to Englandf. Under 
bU wie/frR^ior, Ahrxandcr [/., Roger de Quincy, 
one of thf; rrio»t jx>werfMl of the feudal barons, 
who bad marri^jd the heirew of Alan, Lord of 
Oftlloway, f^arri^;d hi« oppre^ions and extortion to 
nwh a ri'M^ht, that hi» vassals grew infuriated. 
And, hmf'^Ui^ hirn in his castle, would have torn 
him to pir'ces ; hut, clothing himself in complete 
armour, hn cut his way, sword in hand, through 
the midst of them. This happened in 1247. We 
nro not to suppose, however, that a regular and 

* Fordun h Gocnlal, book viii. c 4. 
t Ibid., book viii. c. 73. 
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continuoas system can foe discerned in progress, 
which wrought an increase of power to the crown, 
and of consequence to the lower orders, along with 
a proportionate loss of authority foy the nobles, 
under each successive reign. On the contrary, 
when the sceptre chanced to fall into a hand natu- 
rally weak, or infirm with age, under the frequent 
minorities which occur in the history of Scotland, 
and during the captivity of some of its sovereigns, 
the nobles were ever on the alert to regain their 
ancient strength, or to acquire new privileges. 

In this manner it happened that the personal 
character of the king, his courage, firmness, and 
wisdom, exercised a very evident influence upon 
the public happiness, — an observation which is 
strikingly confirmed by the history of Scotland 
during the reigns of David I. and Alexander II. 
Alexander III., as we have seen, vol. i. p. 4, 
succeeded when yet a boy ; and we instantly 
see the violent commotions between the different 
parties of the nobles which occurred during his 
minority, the various plots for the purpose of 
seizing the person of the king, and thus pos- 
sessing themselves of a royal warrant to op- 
press and domineer over all classes of the country, 
— a history which, in a greater or lesser degree, 
applies to every feudal government when it has 
experienced the misfortune of a minority. We 
have seen, however, that the character of Alex- 
ander, by its early energy and sagacity, put an 
end to these abuses, and established the govern- 
ment, as his reign proceeded, upon the foundation 
of just laws, administered with a wholesome se- 
verity. Against these laws, indeed, and their due 
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exeeutton, the tpirit of the feodal sTstem offered 
tiie utmost oppotfticm. The exM>rmoas estates of 
the barons* their right of prirate war, and of hold- 
ID^ their own courts, aiki their almost nniimitpd 
zutiiority over thdr vassals and r^ainers ; the 
cuMtom of deadly feud, or of transmitting their 
fierce and implacable quarrels along with their 
inheritance to their children ; and that indomitable 
pride, which broke out in contentions for prece- 
dence in the field, or in the councils of their sove- 
reign, too often at times of the utmost emergency 
and danger ; — all these marked and predominating 
circumstances were just so many barriers in the 
progress of the country to security, liberty, and 
the blessings of good government. It is impos- 
sible, indeed, to study the history of Scotland 
during this remote period without being forcibly 
struck with the correctness of this observation ; 
and it applies with particular force to the annals 
of the long war of liberty, to the struggles of 
Wallace, and the early difficulties encountered by 
Bruce. To the immense body of the lower feudal 
vassals and retainers the service of their lord was 
the only road to distinction ; their neglect of it 
was sure to be visited with punishment, if not with 
ruin. In reading the history of these dark times, 
it is easy to sec that personal security and comfort 
being involved in the issue, this great body, which 
composed, in truth, the whole strength of the 
country, regarded the desertion of the king, or 
their loss of national independence, as an affair 
of less moment than a single act of disobedience 
to their liege lord. It was by the iron laws of 
this cruel system that Wallace at last found him- 
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self compelled to abandon the attempt to lead the 
Scottish barons and their vassals against England, 
and yet without it Bruce, perhaps, could not have 
succeeded. 



VII. TOURNAMENT FOR THE BLACK LADY, 

BY JAMES IV. 

It appears from the unpublished extracts from 
the accounts of the High Treasurer of Scotland, 
collected by the Rev. Mr. M*Gregor Stirling, a 
gentleman of rare but unobtrusive talent in the 
investigation of the sources of Scottish history, 
that, amongst the various curiosities, animate and 
inanimate, which James IV. was fond of amassing, 
were a party of blackamoors. These sable orna- 
ments of his court he treated with great kindness 
and distinction ; and the expenses upon their cloth- 
ing and entertainment occupy a prominent place in 
the books of the Treasurer. They were captured 
in -a Portuguese ship, which brought other curiosi- 
ties ; amongst the rest, a musk cat, and ^ Portin- 
gale horse, with a red tail*.' James ordered one 
of the Moor lasses to be christened ; upon which 
occasion, such is the minuteness of the accounts, 
that we are informed his Majesty put nine shil- 
lings in the caudle f. A tournament appears 
afterwards to have been held in honour of the 
' black ladye,' in which this sable beauty was 

* Nov. 8, 1 504. To Mossmau Polingaire, to red (settle) 
the More's expenses, the Portingail horse and beasts, and 
folk with them, 30sh.— MS. Accounts of the High Trea- 
surer. 

f Item, when the More lasse wes cristinit, given to pat 
in the caudill, 9 shillings. 
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introduced m a triumphal chariot, and gaUant 
knights contended for the prize which she was to 
adjodge ; nay, such was the solemnity and grave 
importance with which these feudal amusements 
were prepared, that articles of defiance were sent 
to France, in which a Scottish champion, under 
the name of a wild or savage knight, (probably 
the king himself,) challenged the chivalry of 
that court to break a spear in honour of the 
black lady*. On this occasion, Sir Anthony 
D^Arsy, a French cavalier of great skill in all 
warlike exercises, who was afterwards cruelly 
murdered in Scotland, appears to have gained 
much distinction. He arrived at the Court of 
Scotland, accompanied by a numerous suite, and 
was received by James with high honour. His 
mission, probably, was not solely of a chivalrous 
nature, but involved subjects of political import- 
ance, which could be readily concealed from com- 
mon observation under the gorgeous disguise of 
the tournament. Whatever was its nature, the 
consideration in which he was held may be inferred 
from the generosity of his reception and the splen- 
did presents with which he was dismissed. I copy 
some of the items as a specimen of those valuable 
documents from which we may derive so much in- 
formation upon the manners of the country. When 
Sir Anthony arrived, his horse's feet seem to have 
been swelled and beat by the journey, and Robert 
Galloway was ordered to bathe them with wine : — 
* Item, to Robt. Galloway, for wyne to baiss tHe 

* Item, to two quires of gold to illumyne the articles 
tent to France for the juHtying of the Wild Koight for the 
black lady. 
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French knychtis hors felt, 4sh. Item, for the 
French knychtis collaciounes, belcheir, Bervandis, 
wages, fra the 1 1th day of December instant to 
this day, ^4. 4sh. 5d. Item, for his folkis ex- 
pensis in Edinburgh quhilk remanit behind him, 
£l. 13sh. Item, to the French knight himself, 
^112. * * Item, ane ducat of wecht, to gild the 
knop of the goblets that was the Bishop of Mur- 
ray's, and given to Anthony Darsey, 15sh. 6d. 
Item, to the said Anthony, the French knight, 
400 French crowns in English money, summa 
5^280. Item, for a twelbe-piece silver vessel, 
new made in Flanders, weighing 12 pound, 8 
ounces, .£280. Item, ane salt fat of the lady of 
gold, given by the queen on New Year's Day, the 
year of God 1504, and given to the said knycht. 
Item, ane stoup and ane ilaggat of silver, brought 
hame be Master James Merchanstoun, with their 
cases given to him. Item, the ten goblets of 
silver, given by the Bishop of Murray on New 
Year's Day by past, given to him. Item, for bur- 
nishing and grathing of the same, 13sh. Item, 
that day after the French knight departed sent to 
Hadington to his servants fifty French crowns, 
summa <£36. Item, to the French knycht's ex- 
penses in Hadington, and on the morrow to his 
dinner, horse's meat, and belcher, £b, 15sh. 8d. 
Item, to seven French saddles to him, £9. 15sh. 
Item, to James Ackman, for the French knight's 
lodging from Michaelmas to Candlemas, which is 
18 weeks, each week 24sh., summa £2\, ISsh.* 

These entries occur towards the end of the 
year 1506 ; but, in the succeeding summer of 
1507> the king appears to have instituted another 
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ifi^^l^A^m Ufunsaaura:. il uumrur vr 'tut iKacc aor. 

JM:S»»^ ft. 2: TUX^ of fTSTTTgliir «ik> yimtHT^ witk 
CliHL ll#W»: »•!?»: llRrtKniOeC i iTUlFl or wiic msiL. 

T«*e Wuct of 5«: Hi^ Txeainirer cjucus is 
IuijC tue w:fpip^. Hue je£ ta fiDuw lua: zi£: ' 
ikx\A atuc i^aruf* iitfrui it vbicL iusk: £?rihsBd 
«iKt^*^ *jwiO?(i tii*;ir jxartt. w^te: t»en: inr » 
H juiijiii. MufTstr Inm TuHitiardiii*:. a: uie expose 
411 ^1^ t>iiUiii4£t/ ft ««^ urubacb/r (m tim occ»ob 
Im iMmxfVr iu^jUi^ tm liuet (is ^ Ai>e Biack Mair.* 

TImt M/eht l^ ^0 i(^>g7it in b«r ^usmd^ — 
M/ l«4jr« irxtb the loeikie 1^ 

/t af/j>^ar» from the books of the High Trea- 
^iiMtt»;t, uuikr l)(u:t^n\jeT 2, 1512, that t£ queen 
h^i a black mai^ieti who waited on her. ' Item, 
ft/r iUratt ell» ;} French russet to the queen's black 
rnakicn, 31. 16$. 6d.* 

^ ytttiutif. ' large. ' soap. 
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VIII. JAMES IV. AND THE FLYING ABBOT OF 

TUNGLAND. 

This monarch had a singular passion for collect- 
ing all sorts of quacks about him. Of these, one 
of the most extraordinary was a French adept, 
who pretended to possess not only great skill in 
medicine, but other still more attractive and mys- 
terious secrets. He was an alchymist, and per- 
suaded the credulous monarch that he had either 
discovered, or was on the point of discovering, 
the philosopher's stone. He represented himself 
as eminently skilful in detecting gold and silver 
mines ; and, on the occasion of an embassy setting 
out from Stirling to the Court of France, had the 
assurance to declare that he had constructed a 
pair of artificial wings, by which he undertook to 
fly to Paris, and arrive long before the ambassa- 
dors. ' This time,' says Bishop Lesly, ' there was 
an Italiane with the king, wha wes made Abbot 
of Tungland. H^ causit the king believe that, by 
multiplying, and uthers his inventions, he would 
make fine gold of other metal, quhilk science he 
called the Quintessence : whereupon the king made 
great cost ; but all in vain. This abbot tuke in 
hand to flie with wings, and to be in France before 
the said ambassadors ; and to that eflect he caused 
make ane pair of wings of feathers, quhilk being 
festinitt uponn him, he flew off" the castle- wall of 
Stirling ; but shortly he fell to the ground, and 
broke his thie-bane ; but the wyte (blame) thereof 
he ascribed to their beand some hen feathers in 
the wings, quhilk yarnit and coveted the myddin, 
and not the skies*/ 

* Lesly's Historie of Scotland, p. 76. 



1^ APrc^rijfearjkJr oLur^nLksnoRL 

k v«i ^n thin sunmia 'V!rjihiiia ^ia( Donnar 
4i^mwt^ .lin rmmnmnft njitirf!^ *r.in7aif. ^?Tcdprf 

lurri'^ ">! i^iiift .'*'.il *nir>»rr, ;raH ./-^'^n Li-iiifinft. aad. 
fc^ 5ra 4of>^^«•^^ at t*;^ C''>iir!; A .l^c:iftL\ In. :ae ca- 
put;!,/ r/ if." -:ril^•.^ ^r^.;u or phy *.icia*i *, K.-1 huul 

«r^Vm»i«//r.'i ; ir> tivar, ii#^ 4;ii: '.-...h ^f^r^aiir."* ar.pear to 

at tiv: f44.»a/^, r«;r>:i7lr*cf, from ti.r.*t to u-i:e- varii 
««im* fA "j/M, wfi>;ri r^ fi.'.r:«tcok t> multiply. 
TV»'M, f;.v:/^ f,!'^ Z^l of Marcf.^ 1501, ' tb* kmg 
i^^#t V/ ^*',tri7-:iir*^ four ll^rj noo.'ca in eold,' — a 
ik'im ^/j >;iil, ;)< tt 1% ttateri, to nln^ pofindi Scots 
tu*ftvKj^ ' t(f< iuf-, \^jfAi iii muiuf :y.' TKeae, Low> 
#»fvef , w^f^ r»<'it hl» »oUi occupatiotis ; for after the 
m^%U',fUtu% ik}f<fUf^ of tr*^ day were concluded, 
ManVrf John wa4 woTittoplay at cards with the so- 
f^ffh/Ui — a rrKxlft by whicn he probably transferred 
ih^; (UfhU'iiU of the royal excher^uer into bis own 
)/<ir%': a^ fATicsuAou'^ly a.4 by bis diistillationst. Salt- 
|ir;tr^f b«:Ilowfif two great stillatours, brass mor* 
tafNt <'ffi*\nf and nurnfrrous vessr^ls, of various shape, 
iiiMrM, and d<:norninations, form the items in the 
Tr«a*ur<Tr'» accountH connected with the studies of 
iUin fonrign adept ; and so beloved was he by bis 

* It IN UiMN tutUciul in the books of the High Treagurery 
uwUr f)ut 12th of January, 1501 : — * Item, to ane man of 
M4ititiir JobfiM LeidiuK, to fee him a horse fra Edinbui^li 
to Hlrivtiiine, and to his exiH^nses 13 shillings.' 

t Itetri, to the king and the French leich to play at the 
I'ttrtiN, I'!^ &Nh., March 4, 1501/— MS. Accounts of ttie 
High TrottNurer. 
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royal pupil, that, on a temporary visit, which he 
found it necessary to pay to France, James made 
him a present of his own horse and two hundred 
pounds *. 

On his return to the Scottish court, he enter- 
tained the king by a new kind of morris-dance, 
which he had imported from the Continent. It is 
thus quaintly mentioned in the books of the High 
Treasurer : — ' Item, payit to Johne Francis, for 
twenty-one elne of red taffeta and blue, quhilk 
was sax dansing cotes in Maister Johne's dans, 
•^13. 138h. Item, for five elne blue taffeta to the 
woman's goune in the said dans, £3, lOsh/ Soon 
after this, the Abbot of Tungland, in Galloway, 
died ; and the king, with that reckless levity and 
which was so strangely blended with superstition 
in his character, appointed this adventurer, — half 
doctor, half alchymist, half morris-dancer, — to the 
vacant dignity f. 

According to Lesly, it was in September, 1507-8, 
that the abbot exhibited himself in the form of a 
bird on the battlements of Stirling Castle, and, by 
the low-minded propensities of the ' hen-feathers,* 
which he had inadvertently admitted into the con- 
struction of his wings, was dragged to the earth, 
and broke his thigh-bone. Having recovered from 
this accident, he afterwards obtained, on the 8th 

* MS. Acc.of HighTrea. sub. May 29 and June 3, 1501. 

Item, to Gareoch Pursuivant to pass to Tungland for the 
Abbacie to French Maister Johne, 13sh. Item, payit to 
Bardus Altorite, Lumbard, for Maister Johne, the French 
medicinar, new-made Abbot of Tungland, he aucht the said 
Bardus, £35. — MS. Accounts of High Treasurer of Scot- 
land, sub. March 11 and 12, 1503. 

I Privy Seal, III. 187. 
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«f Septesoer. 1^0^, tike rvrwl 

Seo^bfD^. Tbe iaat ji' i w^ p ae wfek we hgpe rf 
iiYipcisitor la cuhe in character. He is iboBid. 
Ik0i29ui Marcii. IdlS.reeerriDgtventTpoiiiMk 
IIm? kift^ for km jofHTieT to the niine in Ci 
MoofT. where Lis Majestr expected to fiikd gfiU. 
TW Abuot of TtiBs^taDd. hovefer. wis oHw «i 
ef a muruukde of empirics who resorted to Ja 
court, aod «eem to i»Te bee* reccnred widi 
ge»eroertr and creduiity. ' Hie kech «i^ 
curlaad i<air/ • ti:^ km? Dutch doctor/ one 
lertone, wiio pot^esBed the secret of makz&g 
eiotts ftcme«, Dr. Ogiir%-, who laboured iutrd 
* quinta e^^encia.' and maznr otiiers. were kept is 
pay by thi« moRarcb. who wA only suppotted 
in trieir experimeritc, but himself assi^Bd in 
laboratory, and delighted to show his 
in medicirie and wirgen*. On one 
monw'ch gave Kinnard, hits barber* thirteen sliil- 
lings for two teeth which he was pleased to dmr 
out of his head with his own royal hand. On 
anotiier, we find the following characteristic eniiy 
in the books of the High Treasurer: — ' Item, to 
Jarnie Dog, for ciaith to be bandages to John 
Balfour's leg, guhilk the king keUf, twa shiliHigv 
and aucht pennies.' 

IX. ARRIVAL OF THE GIPSIES IN SCOTLAND. 

The date of this remarkable erent is fixed by 
the books of the High Treasurer. On the 22d 
of April, 1505, we find tliis entry: — ' Item, to the 

' which the king cored. 
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£g3rptiani8y be the king's command, seven pounds.' 
Their leader was Anthony Gavino, Lord of Little 
Egypt, as he styled himself ; and after he and his 
company had sojourned for some months in Scot- 
land, they determined to pass over to Denmark. 
It was on this occasion that the king addressed to 
his uncle, the King of Denmark, the following 
curious letter, which was found by Pinkerton in 
the manuscripts of the King's Library, and pub- 
lished by him in his Appendix, vol. ii.. No. 4 : — 
' Most Illustrious Prince, — Anthony Gavino, Earl 
of Little Egypt, along with his company, an 
afflicted and miserable race of men, in the pro- 
gress of his peregrination round the Christian 
world, undertaken, as he affirms, by order of the 
Pope, hath at length reached the borders of our 
kingdom, and entreated that, out of our royal 
humanity, he might be permitted, with his goods, 
chattels, and company, to travel through our terri- 
tories, where he may find some refuge for his 
helpless fortunes and miserable subjects. You 
may believe that a request of this kind, proceeding 
from the unfortunate, could not be refused ; and, 
accordingly, after having lived here for several 
months, comporting himself, as I am informed, 
after a conscientious and Catholic fashion, he is 
now preparing, my excellent king and uncle, to 
pass over to Denmark. Before crossing the sea, 
however, he hath requested our letters, by which 
your highness might not only be informed of the 
truth of these particulars, but might also be moved 
to extend your kindness and munificence towards 
relieving the calamities of this people. Yet, as 
the kingdom of your Highness is nearer to Egypt 

z 2 



turn, ^nr XKnukifUiit, nut nt 'liier*: miHC ^tna^- 
t/rj}f^mv wmsQVT^^rt mine ut myrt iamiii 



^ 



1;^ *cki*:C Vy f^fifvKt * *jpyrtt ail's F«jtea«*. ' ^«m tie 

«^><U/«>f/t/:^';ir ^/^vrvb^«t;r»:v^it« a Oj^uiar pictme 
'/ Uvwuft f$SL*JHT*t, iwz Eouitilxsde of penons 
wf;'/rfi ^i'; k^ in pav, for t}«e »ole pixrpoaes of 
mt$m^ftf^ftX. w;iH \*cTy great Take one hem for 
t%Wi$t\tU^ %\mh M<miin to hit expenses in 1506u 
* iUygf$*^tU Uf rjjver» menttrales, schawmoarexB^ 
Uumif^Urrn^ tambrr/wnar», fithelaris, lutan, dais- 
ekarM« arfd yy\nuh%t extending to eightv-nine per- 
M/nt»« f^irtywine f^/unds eleven shillings.' He ap- 
pearii t^i have been passionately fond of music, 
f^itli voeal and instrumental. When he took his 
jfTOiiTfmn'rn thn/ucrh his kingdom he was generally 
rnetat tlie gates of the town by maidens, who wel- 
comed him with songs ; and wherever he went the 
royal taste appears to have found out those who could 

* The original cpittie it in Latin. 
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please him in his favourite art *. Thus, in the trea- 
surer's accounts, as regularly as the king comes 
to Dumfries, ' a little crukit backit vicar ' makes 
his appearance, who sings to the king ; and this 
deformed vocalist figures from year to year as a 
recipient of the royal bounty. On his journeys he 
took his organs, organists, harpers, lutars, and 
Italiane minstrels along with him ; and when the 
noted papal embassy arrived at his court, which 
brought him from his Holiness a splendid sword 
of justice, still to be seen amongst the Scottish 
regalia, the first attitude in which we discover the 
king, is ' listhening' not to the ambassador, but 
to the Paip's ambassador's servant, who was 
a celebrated singer. Many other examples 
might be given, but let us pass to the games 
in vogue at court Chess-tables, dice, and cards 
we find common ; and the king seems almost 
invariably to have played for money. Thus, 
in 1488, we have * Item, on Yule-day, for the king 
himself to play at the dice and cards, 28/. Item, on 
St. John's day at even sent with Archie Dickson to 
the king to play at the dice at Lithgow, 421,* The 
Bishop of Murray and the queen seem to have been 
James's most frequent partners at the card -table ; but 
there are other games of which the names only re- 
main, whilst the meaningand mode of playing have 
passed away. What, for instance, are we to un- 
derstand by the king playing at the prop in Strath- 
bogy, and losing four shillings and fourpence ? 

* He himself played on the lute ; thus, in the high trea- 
surer's accounts, under 6th December, 1496, we have, 
' Item to Johne Jamesone for a lute to the king, 68h. 8d.' 
He performed also on the monocordis, April 10, 1497. 
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and what is the difference between the ' laM 
bowlis ' with which his Majesty amused himaelf 
at St. Andrew's, on the 28th of April, 1487^ aniL 
the ' row bowlis ' which contributed to his roysd 
diversion on the 20th June, 1501 ? on which oc- 
casion Sir John Sinclair, and the prothonotary, 
Andrew Forman, were his partners in the gama. 
What, again, are we to understand by ' the kiles ' 
which the king played at in Glenluce, on the 29tk 
March, 1506 ? and what is the distinction between 
the game of ' Irish gamyne' (March 17, 1507y, 
and the * tables * which occur so constantly ? 
Archery, and shooting at the butts, shooting with 
the cross bow, and cuTveryng, playing at the golf 
and football, not only occur continually, but in 
all of them the king himself appears to have bee& 
no mean proficient. Another favourite sport of 
James was the exhibition of his skill and strength 
in striking with the great sledge hammer used by 
smiths in their forge. Thus, when Sir Anthony 
D* Arsy came into Scotland from the French court, 
and distinguished himself at the tournaments held 
at Stirling, in 1506, we find, on the 25tk Juae^ 
this entry in the books of the high treasurer — 
*' Item to the smith quhen the king and the Freneh 
knycht strak at the steddye, 13 shillings.' 

Other examples might be given of such exerciseg 
of power and dexterity ; but we must look for & 
moment to the king's more sedentary amusement3, 
— amongst these, listening to story-tellers or tale* 
tellers seems to have been one of the most frequent. 
Thus, on the 9th November, 1496, the accounts 
introduce us to * Wedderspuon the Foular, that 
tald tales, and brocht foulia to the kingf :' on the 
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12th of tli« same month we meet with Watschod 
lhe tale-teller ; on the 19th of April, 1497, we dis- 
cover the king * listhening to twa filhilaris, who 
sung to him the ballad of " Grey Steel " '—(pity 
that the lord-treasurer had not given us the ballad 
itself). And on the 13th March, 1506, * a poor 
man, wha tald tales to the Majesty of Scotland/ 
received for the issue of his brain the reward of 
six shillings and eight pence. It would be easy to 
increase the catalogue of the royal amusements 
from the same authentic records. Hunting, hawk- 
ing, racing, plays, and tournaments, are constantly 
recurring, whilst the King of Bene, the Abbot of 
Unreason, the Queen of May, the daft Queen of the 
Canongate, all contribute their stated and periodic 
portions of mirth, license, and absurdity. One sin- 
gular instance of James's love of practical jokes 
and vulgar merriment is to be met with under the 
14th August, 1491 — ' Item to a wife at Bathgate 
bog that the king revit a rung fra^ 18 shillings.' 

In the midst of all this reckless dissipation 
of the royal mind, it is curious to remark the 
outbreakings of superstitious feelings, the strange 
mixture of levity and austerity which distin- 
guishes his character. Pilgrimages and panto- 
mimes succeed each other with startling rapidity. 
In the midst of his career of gaiety the monarch 
seems to be awakened suddenly by a sting of 
remorse, and a messenger is despatched for St. 
Duthoc's relic, or a profuse donation is made to 
the grey friars for additional prayers and masses ; 
or, in a still more homely frame of superstition, the 
monarch borrows an angel, or gold noble, from 

^ wraiAed m stick from. 
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